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Thjb following train of reasoning appeared original^ in sr- 
veral successive numbers of the Edinbvroh Correspondent 
Newspaper y and was so fortunate^ even in that imperfect form^ 
as to obtain the most fiattering notice of the Mercantile GentU^ 
men engaged in opposing the renewal of the East India Com-- 
panfs charter. This circumstance induced the author to 
give his papers a hasty revisal, and to submit them to the 
public, in a shape better calculated to make a lasting impres- 
sion on the great question, of which he had undertaken the 
examination. In the present work, he has endeavoured to. 
give such a view of the several points connected with the- 
Company s monopoly, as the very limited period prescribed to. 
him, by the object of the publicationy r^uld permit. 





QUESTION, &c 


S’"! A 

Ike affairs of British India, which have so long 
!»een involved in impenetrable mystery, seem now 
destined to meet the deliberate investigation of the 
legislature and the country. The steady and en> 
lightened zeal in the cause of commercial freedom, 
by which the merchants of Great Britain are dis- 
tingu'shed, has been most laudably devoted to> 
wards securing such a full and liberal discussion of 
the questions connected with our Indian comnier> 
cial policy, as cannot fail to add greatly to our 
stock of commercial and political knowledge, what- 
ever may be tlie ultimate decision of the legislature 
on the measures about to be submitted to its con- 
sideration. 


A 


Thk correspondence betwixt the present Lord 
Melville, then president of the board of controul, 
and Messrs. Parry and Grant, of the East India 
Company, relative to the conditions on which ♦he 
company might expect the support of government 
for the renewal of their charter, which terminates in 
March 1814, has very naturally inspired the rncrcan- 
tile gentlemen %vith the highest confidence as to the 
ultimate triumph of their cause. The first branch 
of this correspondence embraces a variety of topics 
connected with the affairs of India, together 
with some suggestions on the part of the company 
as to the contributions to be expected from govern- 
ment, towards j)roviding for the extraordinary In- 
dian expenditure which may be required in the nen 
posture of European affairs. On several of these 
topics a very mark(;d difl'erence of oj)inion appears at 
the date of the correspondence to have subsisted be- 
twixt government and the company, Avhich liOrd 
Melville expresses Avithout reserve or hesitation. 
His letter is closed, hoAvcver, by two propositions, in 
reference to the rci-ewal of the charter, which the 
ccntlemcn acting for the company have justly deem- 
ed of the highest importance— rthc opening of the 
trade Avith the countri'^-s comprehemied in the com- 
pany''s charter to all classes of British subjects, in 
vessels fitted out or freighted by themselves; and a 
change in the military system of India, Avhich will 
abolish the invidious distinctions now recognised 
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between the British and native troops. The 
directors were at no loss to comprehend the im- 
port of Lord Melville’s first proposition; they 
rightly understood it to express the determination of 
government, that the trade to India should be 
thrown open, and, of course, that the commercial 
monopoly of their constituents should be sub- 
stantially abolished. Under this impression, they 
prepared and transmitted a grave and elaborate re- 
monstrance against so alarming an innovation, 
from which they anticipate nothing but disappoint- 
ment and ruin to the private adventurers, together 
with the subversion of the eompany’s establishment 
and of the British dominion in India. In examining 
the arguments of the directors against a free trade, 
and the pretensions which they so arrogantly make to 
an exclusive capacity for conducting the affairs of ♦ 
British India, an endless variety of topics natural- 
ly suggest themselves. If the author, however, 
shall succeed in establishing against the company 
the following propositions, he humbly presumes, 
that no rational doubt can any longer be entertain- 
ed as to the expediency of legislative interference 
for the unqualified abolition of the monopoly. 

Isf, That the exclusive privilege of trading with 
India, and the other countries included in the com- 
pany’s charter, is utterly incompatible with the 

A 2 
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jMst liberal and enlightened views of political eco> 
nomy* and equally prejudicial to the interests of the 
mother country and the colonies. 

t- 

2d, That the whole history of the East India 
Company’s transactions bears the most convincing 
testimony to the soundness of the general argu* 
ment; and that in no shape has the establish- 
ment of the monopoly proved beneficial either to 
the proprietors or to the country . 

Sd, That the objections made by tlie company 
to a free trade are quite puerile and unsatisfactory, 
and that no possible danger could result from such 
an innovation in the old system as would bestow on 
the private trader even the most unlimited freedom 
of trade and intercourse with India and the other 
countries now embraced by the monopoly. 

Uh, That should the company refuse its acquies- 
cence in so wise and salutary an arrangement, there 
would be but little diiliculty in the direct assump- 
tion of the government of India by the crown ; an 
event which it is to be hoped would place the free 
trade on a sure and peimanent basis. But before 
proceeding to the illustration of these propositions, 
a few remarks of a more general and preliminary 
nature must be premised. 
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Thb first thing which strikes an inquirer inte 
the merits of our Indian policy^ is the strange and 
mysterious style in which most persons are accus> 
toihed to speak and to write upon the subject, a? ifj 
when examining any question relative to India, 
there existed a plain and indisputable necessity tor 
laying aside all the received principles of commer- 
cial and political science, and for abandoning even 
the most familiar maxims of common sense and 
sound reasoning. The affairs of India, we are told 
by those who profess to be particularly conversant 
in them, are quite different from the affairs of all 
other countries, and must be regulated by a separate 
and distinct set of maxims, which are known only 
to a few who are profoundly skilled in the endless 
details of this most complicated subject. There 
is something, it is pretended, in the climate of 
.\sia — in the physical constitution of the eastern 
iiations, as well as in their laws, manners, and reli- 
gion, which must for ever baffle those European 
politicians who may presume to interfere in the 
legislation of the Asiatics. We are told to look 
for the aid which is to supply the defects of our or- 
dinary notions in the intelligence and wisdom of 
the laborious persons, who have industriously heap- 
ed together’, for the edification of Europe, all the- 
rubbish of Hindoo literature, and on whose testi- 
mony, in such a case, there must always rest the 
strongest suspicion, on account of the dangerous 
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bias which their opinions must have received from 
the influence of the power to which they owe their 
being and reputation. It is quite amusing to ob- 
serve the influcn(;e wliich these flimsy pretensions 
exert, even over men of strong understandings, 
when they come to treat of the affairs of India. So 
successful, indeed, have the politician.s, who are 
supposed to Jiave a peculiar and oflicial knowledge 
of Indian affairs, been in imposing this singidar de- 
lusion on the public, that even the statesmen to 
whom we are accustomed, on all other subjects, to 
listen with acquiescence and re.spect, are heard with 
the most scrupidous and unaccountable distrust, 
when they come to deliver their sentiments on the 
complicated and hitherto mj'sterious subject of In- 
dian policy. 

It may be asked, why we should not, without 
the slightest hesitation, apply to our Indian policy 
precisely the same maxims which, in all other af- 
fairs, are deemed a sm e test of right and wrong in 
legislation ; and why we should refuse, in this in- 
.stance, to pay our customary deference to those 
names w’hosc authority is in all otlu'r cases admit- 
ted without reluctance ? AVe know very well in- 
deed that the climate of India difler'’- very much 
from that of Ibigland, — that the Hiiuhtos are a far 
more indolent race than the English, — that their 
law.s, hahits, and religion, are materially different ; 
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and yet it is not easy to discover how all this should 
establish sucli a wonderful distinction, as to render 
every scheme of policy which would be applauded 
in .Europe, wholly inapplicable to the condition of 
llindostan. As no man of sense can ever be 
brought to Ijelicve in any permanent or material 
difference betwixt the great features, moral and in- 
tellectual, of the Asiatic and European characters, 
we may therefore, with entire safety, reject a dis- 
tinction which is brought foru-ard only to serve as a 
support to some weak or foolish argument, or an auxi- 
liary to an interested and selfish plan of policy and 
higislation ; and it may be safely and confidently 
affirmed, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, that is 
the best sysleni of government which mosteffectually 
promotes the great ends of liberty and protection to its 
subjects, at the least possible expence of their lives 
and fortunes ; and that the best plan of commercial 
intercourse for India, as well as for lingland, is that 
which ensures the perfect freedom of individual in- 
dustry, while it oilers the most splenditl rewards 
to tlie successful exertion of individual talent, and 
the most promising hopes to the fortunate issue ol 
individual enterprise and speculation. It is impos- 
sible to believe, that there is any thing either in the 
elimate of Asia, or in the condition of its inhabitants, 
which should prescribe a system of government for 
them materially different in its principles from those 
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which are recognized in Europe ,* or that an upright 
and vigorous administration of justice, a powerful 
establishment for defence, a system of prudent eco- 
nomy on the part of the administration, and a free 
and unrestrained intercourse of trade, should be at 
all of an equivocal or dangerous influence in modi- 
fying the character of the Hindoos, and in carry- 
ing their country to the highest pitch of opulence 
and power, which is compatible with its circum- 
stances and resources.^ If the author be wrong in 
this general position, which shall be assumed as 
unquestionable in all the subsequent discussions, he 
must fairly acknowledge, that amid all the extra- 
vagancies which he has heard and read upon the 
subject, he has been unable to discover any thing 
suflicient to shake his settled and deliberate convic- 
tion. 

It is scarcely necessary therefore to mention, 
that there are but few principles of a policy purely 
Indian, which may be applied in the course of the 
preaoit investigation— and that in spite of all the 
clamour, which will naturally enough be raised by 
the zeal of an interested faction, the whole ques- 
tion must be lirought to issue on the hypothesis that 
such a book as the Wealth of Nations really con- 
tains principles which do not altogetlu r lose their 
force when applied to the affairs of India. In spite 
of all the sophistry and declamation which the o'* - 
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tors of Leadenhfdl-street can bring into play on the 
subject of their powers and privileges, the leading 
doctrines of moral and political science possess 
a sig;nificance and application wherever men are 
found,— an application whose limits are confined, 
only by those of human society ! , j 

ist. In conformity, therefore, with the above prin- 
ciples, it must be pronounced a most absurd and 
preposterous thing, that an association of merchants 
should be vested with the sovereignty of an empire, 
far more populous and extensive than that of which 
they themselves form but a small and comparative- 
ly insignificant portion. The causes, in a great 
measure accidental, of this singular phenomenon 
in politics, to which neither ancient nor modem 
times can afford any thing like a parallel, are 
well known as matter of histoiy. But whatever 
these causes may have been, it deserves always to 
be remembered, that the East India Company, 
which has no higher rank than what belongs to the 
greatest mercantile society in the world, is in the 
actual possession of one of the largest and most 
fertile of empires, and enjoys at present the full 
and unqualified monopoly of a trade, which, esti- 
mating its value by the fertility of the soil, and the 
niimber of the people to whom it extends, ought 
to leave the trade of all other countries far behind 
it in extent and importance, lit must be superfiu- 

B 
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ous to urge against such an arrangement all the ordi^ 
nary topics of censure and reprobation-— to declaim 
on the utter unfitness of such a society at once to 
play the parts of sovereign and merchant— or to 
dwell at length on the gross and striking impro- 
priety of bending under the yoke of such masters 
a tenritory of almost boundless extent and fertility. 
It must be equally superfluous to remind the reader 
that the government of the company, like that esta- 
blished in all the other oriental states, is a pure despo- 
tism ; and that under such a government there ex- 
ists no security for the happiness of the governed, 
except in the wisdom and benevolence of the admini- 
stration. It must be unnecessary also to remind him, 
that the interest in the welfare of India which may 
be expected from the proprietors and direetors of 
the company, is really the most feeble and unsteady 
that can possibly be imagined ; and that, of course, 
every thing might be expected from their adminis- 
tration, rather than a regard to the comfort and 
happiness of their subjects. From the very nature 
of the association, rhe interest of individual pro- 
prietors must be feeble and transient, because their 
great object in connecting them.selves with the so- 
ciety at all, is to secui . a certain share of influence 
and patronage ; the exercise of which, to the ful- 
lest extent, is not by any means compatible with 
a disinterested regard to the prosperity of the go- 
verned. It seems quite natural to expect from 

1 
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sudk « gdvemment nothbg but avarice, rapacity, 
end oppression towards its subjects. But all this 
is so very apparent, and has already been so fre* 
quehtly pressed on the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, that the topic may be safely dismissed, with- 
out encumbering the simple statement of it with 
further comment or reflection. 

But if the natural and apparently incurable de- 
fects of the company’s administration of the go- 
vernment of a great empire be thus apparent, the 
objections which at first view present themselves 
to the commercial monopoly by which the political 
rights of the company are fortified, seem to be in- 
finitely more formidable. There is no feature, per- 
haps, of the policy of an unenlightened age which 
is more strikingly incompatible with the fair enjoy- 
ment of individual rights, or the rapid progress of 
general prosperity, than this same system of mo- 
nopolies, and none, certainly, whose absolute in- 
congruity with the improved notions of an advanced 
period is more manifest and palpable. What can 
be more capricious and unjust, than the selection 
of a few favoured individuals, for the exclusive en- 
joyment of all the commercial benefits to be. de- 
rived from an intercourse with distant nations, 
while the rest of their fellow citizens, whose cha- 
racter and pretensions are in every respect as fa- 
vourable, remain the idle and discontented specta- 

B 2 
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tors of the advantages secured to their more fortu* 
nate rivals? It is essential to the prosperity of 
commerce, that it should be free and unconstraiu* 
ed ; that the adventurer should be left to the essr- 
cisc of a dicretion the most unerring, because sup> 
ported by the steadiest and most powerful motives ; 
and that he should receive from government the 
most ample protection for his rights, in order that 
he may be enabled to proceed without timidity or 
hesitation. But can any invasion of his rights be 
more gross and insulting than that which is accom> 
plished in the shape of a monopoly, excluding him 
from a participation in the profits of a great and 
lucrative trade, which opens the widest and most 
promising field for his skill and enterprise ? Every 
grant of monopoly is a gift out of the gi’eat com- 
mercial patrimony of the state ; and while it is the 
duty of a wise government, like a kind and affec- 
tionate parent, to consult the welfare of all its sub- 
jects, it is no wonder that much murmuring and 
discontent should be excited by a capricious pre- 
ference in the distribution of the common inherit- 
ance, which secures a large and valuable estate to 
a favourite child, while the others are calmly 
abandoned to look for support and protection to 
the unassisted efforts of their own talents, or the 
favourable events of their own fortunes. This Un- 
generous partiality and unfair abridgment of natu- 
ral right, are implied, however, in every establish- 
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m^iit of commercial monopoly, and afford, inde> 
pendently of all other considerations, a strcmg ui> 
ducement to the immediate discontinuance of su<di 
of *them as still triumph over the good sense and 
liberality of the present age. 

It might have been deemed very superfluous in- 
deed, at this time of day, to have ^id one word on 
the subject of commercial monopolies — the narrow 
views of policy in which they have originated-^- 
their deadening influence on industry— and the 
heavy restraints which they iinjmse on the progress 
of national wealth, had it not been for the strange 
tissue of reasoning which is employed by the court 
of directors, in their correspondence with Lord 
Melville. When they attempt to prove that the 
trade to British India will, from circumstances 
which are in a great measure beyond contronl, ad- 
mit of no extension from the utmost freedom of 
private enterprize, their argument, how inaccurate 
soever, is at least guiltless of any glaring inconsist- 
ency with the great doctrines of political economy ; 
hut when they come to defend the monopoly, on 
the ground that the competition of private adven- 
turers will in India enhance so much the price of 
every article, that the company will be unable to 
buy, and in Europe reduce the price so much, that 
the company will be ruined by selling — when they 
come to talk of something in the constitution of 
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tiie Hindoos, which will prevent them from raising 
the supply, so as to meet an increased demand for 
their commodities, and begin to state their curious 
arguments for confining the trade of India to ffae 
port of London, it must excite no small share of 
astonishment, that paradoxes so whimsical and ob- 
solete should at the present day find such advo- 
cates. Nothing but the unexpected appearance of 
these prejudices in such a cpiarter could have justi- 
fied a single observation on the hacknied topic of 
commercial monopolies, upon which it has been 
vainly believed that the enlightened policy of mo- 
dern times had indelibly fixed the character of pub- 
lic nuisances. 

To justify the gross invasion of the rights of the 
commercial body, w'hich is committed in every case 
of monopoly, it would be necessary to prove that 
the scheme is attended with various and important 
advantages ; that it tends to promote industry and 
opulence throughout all classes of the community; 
and gives a better anr: wiser direction to capital 
than it would take without the aid of law, and the 
interference of legislative wisdom. * Even if all 
this could be plausibly maintained, there are per- 
sons who flight still have their scruples as to the 
equity of the principle which, for the sake of spe- 
culative and undefined advantages, would autho- 
rize so arbitrary a restraint on the common rights 



and privileges of the community. But if it can be 
proved, with the utmost certainty and precision, 
that the reverse of all that has now been stated 
is true, and that the inexpediency of such a system 
is not more manifest than its injustice, we must 
be disposed to wonder, that the most unqualified 
decision on the merits of the present question has 
not long ago been finally and irrevocably pro 
nounced. 

There is no political contrivance which, in all 
its shapes and forms, has fallen so much into dis- 
credit among thhiking men, as this same contriv- 
ance of monopoly. They have zealously and suc- 
cessfully pursued its advocates through all their 
mazes of sophistry, and have fairly brought to light 
the intolerable evils, which are not merely inci- 
dental to an injudicious and impolitic scheme of 
exclusive privileges, but arc inherent and essential 
to the very being of monopoly, even under the 
wisest regulations. It has been proved in a thou- 
sand different forms, that a trade, not supported by 
the profits which it is calculated to yield, but re- 
maining dependent for its continuance on extraordi- 
nary immunities and privileges, secured at the ex- 
pence of those who do not participate in ilj| gains, is 
necessarily a losing trade to the public, whatever 
may be its result to the individuals by whom- it is 
conduct^. It is needless to enter into any very nice 
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or al)Stnise reasonings in support of this propesltioa^ 
since it admits of the easiest illustration, by a refer- 
ence to the ipost familiar principles which guide the 
conduct of individuals. . No man will persist in de- 
voting a portion of his funds to an employment 
which does not yield him an ordinary return* with- 
out assistance from other sources, or the sacrifice of 
other advantages ; — and it may be assumed, as a 
general proposition, which in questions of political 
economy holds true, with very few exceptions, that 
the same maxims which an individual will find pru- 
dent in the management of bis private affairs, will 
not prove of doubtful application when applied to 
the wealth of nations. The trade, therefore, which 
requires a monopoly for its support, is in itself a 
losing trade, and can never, with any regard to the 
most obvious maxims policy, receive the coun- 
tenance of the legislature, unless it be found sub- 
servient to higher interests, which could not in any 
other shape be so effectuidly consulted. 

Thb exclusive iMrivileges which in days of ig- 
nwance were allowed to fetter the internal com- 
merce of the European states have gradually dis- 
appeared, except under the most stupid and igno- 
rant of !%iropean governments, of whose imbecility 
their remains are now held to be one of the surest 
tests. But the case is not much better when, in 
place of the trade the parent state, that of its 



colonic is subjected to the influence of exclusive 
privileges: for, independently altogether of the con> 
sideration, that the colonies must, in every view of 
enlightened policy, be held to be int^^l parts of 
the empire, there have been applied to the case of 
colonial monopolies,- one or two arguments, which 
must insure ccmviction whenever they obtain an im> 
partial hearing. 

Where a monopoly of colonial trade, such as 
that of the East India Company, is established, it 
is quite obvious that one of two consequences must 
follow— -either the monopolists are fully qualified to 
conduct the whole trade in the very best manner, 
or they are not able to do this, and could not stand 
the competition of the private merchant. If the first 
hypothesis be admitted, then the grant of exclusive 
privileges is a very foolish and unnecessary measure ; 
since the grantees are, in truth, the very persons 
into whose hands the whole trade would inevitably 
fall in the natural course of things : and the mo- 
no|)oly can serve no other purpose than to excite 
imirmuvs among those who may be apt to entertain 
the erroneous notion, that they themselves could 
successfully com|wte with the monopolists, were all 
restraints withdrawn. But this hypothesis is never 
admissible in any case of monopoly ; for it is so ob- 
viously beyond the power of human foresight and 
wisdom to establish prospective regulations for the 
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complicated affairs of a great and increasing Itfaneh 
of trade, that the exact adaptation of the means to 
the end will never be credited by any man of com- 
mon understanding. There remains, therefor^, but 
one (dternative, that the monopolists are, really un- 
fit for the most beneficial discharge of the trust re- 
posed in them— that they are without the vigilance, 
capital, and talents, which are required to the best 
management of their concerns ; or, in other words, 
that the affairs of their trade are necessarily and 
inevitably conducted by them, to the great loss and 
inconvenience of the public. 

Nok is it a matter of any difficulty to point out 
the precise way in which the loss is sustained by 
the country, which is unhappily led to sanction so 
preposterous an arrangement. The industry of the 
parent state can be promoted only by a demand for 
its manufactures; and this demand can be increased 
in no other way but by competition among the buy- 
ers. The same obvious and invariable maxims of 
political science apply also to the case of the colony, 
whose progressive improvement in industry and opu- 
lence forms the only lawful object of the policy of 
the patent state. But when you grant a monopoly, 
you destroy this competition — ^you make the mono- 
polists the only buyers both at home and abroad — 
you make them also the only sellers— in short, you 
destroy, in so far as it is possible for a narrow and 



misguided policy to do so, all the great springs on 
which the prosperity of nations must for ever de-> 
pend. 

• 

But it has also been so often proved, that many 
persons must by this time be sickened with the re- 
petition of the argument, that monopolies have a 
twofold operation in diminishing the sources of 
opulence— that they check industry by narrowing 
the competition of buyers, and enhance prices by 
limiting the number of sellers. Every man buys 
as cheap, and sells as dear as possible; but the 
monopolist alone is enabled to do this without ha- 
zard br apprehension. There exists no competition to 
restrain the unbounded avarice of his nature ; and 
in the free indulgence of the most selfish of pas- 
sions, he is enabled, with one hand to check the 
industry of the poor, and with the other to narrow 
the enjoyments of the rich. There is but one way 
of promoting industry with effect, to increase the 
demand for its productions ; and there is also but 
one way to extend consumption— by lowering the 
price of the articles consumed. Under these two 
heads may be ranged almost every proposition in 
the science of political economy, as well as every 
rational scheme for accelerating the progress of 
opulence ; and yet it is not a little singular, that 
the attainment of both of these great ends forms 
the very objection which the^ East-lndia Company 
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are pleased to state to the abolition of their com- 
mercial monopoly. They complain, that private 
competition will enhance the price of Indian com- 
modities — that is, will encourage industry among 
the subjects of the British government in India ; 
and, with perfect consistency, they complain also, 
that the same private competition will lower in the 
home market the value of Indian produce— that is, 
will greatly extend the consumption. There is 
much candour to be sure in this undisguised form 
of stating the claims of the company ; because the 
legislatiirc can be at no loss as to the character of 
the commercial advantages which are to be expect- 
ed from a prolongation of its privileges ; but if was 
perhaps too much for the directors to demand that 
the public should make sacrifices of such import- 
ance, without the clearest evidence that the British 
power in India must perish with the dissolution of 
the company; and that the company itself must 
perish with the abolition of its commercial mono- 
poly 

Such is the short and conclusive argument a- 
gainst all motK iioHes ; and as its tendency apj>ears 
so very oio ioii,^ rnd tt. avoidable, every person of a 
liitcral 'iod eiiligliK iK‘d understanding must be deep- 
ly mortified by the m'ce&sily w'hith renders its repeti- 
tioJi, in every possible (orm, incumbent on ail those 
who are anxioua to take a share in the present mo- 
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mentous discussion, for rescuing the trade of India 
from the degradation into which it has notoriously 
fallen under the management of the East India Com-» 
pany. The specimen which we lately had of the views 
entertained by the directors on this subject, and of 
the arguments by wliich they attempted to give 
*^them plausibility, affords a melancholy proof, that 
in the course of the ensuing contention betwixt lU 
berality and prejudice, it may be very unsafe to 
presume upon the general admission even of the 
most familiar principles of political science. Let it 
be remembered then, that the commercial privileges 
of the East India Company are repugnant to the 
most obvious maxims of commercial policy, and 
utterly at variance with the prosperity of England, 
as well as of India. 

What has been already stated is, with some li- 
mitations, true of all monopolies; even of these 
which leave scope for the enterprise and vigilance 
of the private traders of a particular province or 
state. But the argument applies with tenfold force 
to a monopoly so very narrow as to include only a 
single commercial association, so constituted, as to 
forfeit entirely all the henetits derived from the 
powerful stimulus of private inieresi. and the con- 
trolling restraint of private itispeetion. Such an 
association as this, while it deprives industry of all 
the advantages derived from a free competition. 
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and sacrifices the interests of the community to the 
prejudices of a few' individuals, is so ingeniously 
contrived, as to forfeit even for the grantees all the 
commercial benefits which they might othnwise 
promise themselves from the. partiality of govern- 
ment. The strong stimulus of individual interest, 
and the benefits of private vigilance being lost by 
the very constitution of the society, the inference is 
no less inevitable in theory, than we have found it 
invariably justified by the event, that such an asso* 
ciation, with all its other privileges and immunities, 
could not, even for a single day, sustain the compe- 
tition of the private merchant — nay, that even when 
secured against this competition, such are the ne- 
gligence and waste inseparable from its plan of ad- 
ministration, that it cannot, with any rational pros- 
pect of success, hope to continue its commercial un- 
dertakings. How accurately these general reason- 
ings, which monopolists alone deride as speculative 
and visionary, hayc been verified in the history of 
the East India Company, and how slender has been 
its jwwer of profiting oven by the ample privileges 
showered down upon it by the careless bounty of 
the state, shall be afterwards shewn by a reference 
to documents of uiK^uestionable authenticity. Such 
are the profusion and waste inseparable from the 
company’s mode of management— such the dila- 
tory and thoughtless manner in which its commer- 
cial affairs are conducted, that it now forms a 
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charge against the company, as nntoswerabie as it 
is disgraceful, that the competition of America has 
fairly driven them out of every market into which 
aif American is permitted to enter. The dispatch 
and economy with which the Americans conduct 
their share of the trade of India, form a notorious 
contrast to the tardy and expensive manner in which 
the business of the company is managed — and al- 
though without either the capital or the skill which 
England could readily afford, we have the authori- 
ty of the proprietors themselves, at a late meet- 
ing, for asserting, that wherever the Americans can 
come into competition, they uniformly expel the 
company from the market. We shall afterwards 
see with what peculiar advantage, in point of gain, 
the East India Company has been enabled to con- 
duct its mercantile business, and shall have ah op- 
portunity of explaining the probable motives, which, 
in spite of almost uniform loss and disaster, still 
tempt the company to cling to the renewal of their 
charter, with all its ancient fetters on the general 
commerce of the British islands. 

To such persons as are acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the East India’s Company affairs, it 
may appear quite superfluous to number among the 
evils resulting from every scheme of monopoly, the 
chance that it will not provide a capital adequate to 
the trade included in the grant of privileges, because 



it is now unfortunately too tvell known that the 
company is not only without capital of any kind, 
but deeply immersed in debt, from which there is 
no prospect of its speedy extrication. But it be- 
longs more to our present view of the sulyect, which 
is quite of a general nature, to remark, that the 
evils alluded to" can scarcely ever be avoided, where 
a monopoly is established, which comprehends a 
very extensive branch of trade ; since there is no 
chance that the capital fixed for the company should 
ever be well adapted to the exigencies of trade, 
however snnall ; and still less probability that an as- 
sociation should be formed sufficiently numerous and 
opulent to embrace all the objects of an extended 
commerce. We believe it impossible even for thewis- 
dom of the legislature to calculate prospectively the 
amount of the capital which may be necessary to con- 
duct the trade of India, while it is altogether absurd 
to suppose that an association, sufficiently compre- 
hensive in point of capital, should be formed so as 
completely to accomplish the commercial objects of 
the ' siablishment. ■ T(» suppose that all this is to be 
efiected, is in fact to .suppose a coincidence almost 
miraculous — to believe that the legislature, while oc- 
cupied in securing the objects of a cwnpany of mo- 
nopolists, should accidentally stumble on such an 
establishment as may include the very same capital 
which, in a state of perfect freedom, would be em- 
{doyed in that particular branch of trade. But alt 
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this is . quite incredible — and we are, therefore, com- 
pelled to suppose, that in every case of monopoly, 
at least in every case where the exclusive privileges 
arc* bestowed on an association like the East In- 
dia Company, there is the greatest risk that the 
capital of the monopolists will be found totally in- 
adequate for the purposes of their establishment. 
That this has been always the situation of the com- 
pany we have evwy reason to believe — that such 
has been its condition for many years we have very 
unexceptionable authority for maintaining — for we 
have the evidence of the most distinguished persons 
connected with the affairs of India. The Marquis 
Wellesley, while at the head of the company’s go- 
vernment in India, candidly declared his sentiments 
on this jK)int to the court of directors ; while the 
late Lord RIelville, in terms not quite so precLse per- 
haps, but of similar import, intimated to the company, 
that the known insufficiency of their funds prescrib- 
ed the partial encroachment on their privileges, 
which was determined on in the year 1800 , by the 
admission of India built ships to a share in the 
homeward trade. Were the company in its present 
circumstances to confine its trade within the bounds 
of its capital, we should have little reason, indeed, 
to dispute on this point ; for it is well known, that 
what of the trade of India still remains to the com- 
pany is now carried on by the most destructive of 
all expedients in a mercantile point of Tiew-— the 
• o 
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borrowing of capital at such a rate of interest as the 
profits of the trade, under the con[ij)any’s manage^ 
ment, never can compensate. But the opinions to 

a 

which we have already made reference, were given 
at a period when the company w'as still believed to 
be solvent, and, of course, when as large a portion of 
capital was devoted to the trade as the nature of 
the monopoly and the circumstances of the com- 
pany would permit. Here, again, as on every otlier 
occasion, there seems to be a most striking coinci- 
dence between the deductions of theory and the rc- 
sidts of experience, with respect to the commercial 
affairs of the company — ii coincidence which ran be 
explained on no other supposition than that the 
mismanagement and imbecility which belong to the 
very constitution of the company, as a mercantile 
body, are so palpable and obvious as to preclude all 
chance of these errors, which are too often 'charge- 
able on the inferences of theory and speculation. 
But the commercial character of the East India 
Company is ascertained by marks too unequivocal 
to admit of any mistake of this kind. And none 
of them, perhaps, is more strikingly offensive and 
revolting, than that to which allusion has now been 
made— -the acknowledged inadequacy of the com- 
pany’s capital to <'mbrace the trade, over which they 
would still arrogate an exclusive controul, and 
the inevitable tendency of such controul to keep 
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tiowu the industry, manufactures, and trade of In- 
dia in a state of hopeless vassalage and degradation 

But there is still another circumstance connect- 
ed with the state of the East India Company, since 
its immense territorial acquisitions have been made 
in India, by which it is most unfavourably distin- 
guished from almost every other monopoly, and 
aspires to a pre-eminence over every other faulty 
and impolitic establisliment The circumstance to 
which we allude is tliat unfortunate combination of 
the incompatible functions of merchant and sove- 
reign, which must for ever preclude all advances in 
commercial improvement, while it completely sinks 
the subordinate in tlie higher and more interesting 
character. It is surely not the least of the objec- 
tions, in a general point of view, which suggest 
themselves to the present constitution of the East 
India Company, that it assigns to the directors, 
different classes of functions, which cannot all of 
them be well discharged by the same persons ; that, 
as sovereigns, it gives, or at least ought to give, 
them an interest in the welfare and prosperity of 
the British dominions in India, which is necessarily 
inconsistjent with their views as monbpolists ; and, 
of course, that it ensures the inadequate, partial, 
or oppressive exercise of one or other of the branches 
of that power which has been entrusted to them by 
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the iegislaiture. , If the, sovereigtt of any European - 
state had also an entire monopoly , of its foreign 
trade, what are the consequences which every man 
of common understanding would anticipate from 
so preposterous an union of different or rather op- 
posite characters ? would he not expect, with the 
most perfect confidence, either that the trade would 
be rendered quite subservient to the tcmporaiy and 
fluctuating schemes of administration, and of course 
would sink quickly into insignificance or that the 
paternjil interest, which is natural even to the 
worst o( gov'ermnents, in the prosperity of its sub- 
jects, would be shamelessly abandoned, for the ig- 
noble pursuits of unlawful gain, at the hazard of 
committing the greatest oppressions on the labour- 
ing and industrious classes of the people ? The 
case is precisely the same with India : the company, 
as sovereigns, ought to feci an interest in extend- 
ing the manufactures and trade of India ; but, as 
monopolists, it is clearly their business to compress 
them within the narrow limits which are found 
suitable to their own circumstances and resources. 
Even if the company had the best intentions in the 
world towar^ the trade of their Indian territories, 
it is quite impossible that they should be able to 
carry them. into effect so long as the monopoly re- 
mains untouched ; and should they act on the prin- 
ciples, and yield to the feelings, which belong to the 
nature of their establishment, they sink the sove- 
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reign in the mohopolist, end forfeit, for ih'e ^tek- 
sive regions under their sway, the nioderate 
of prosperity, which are never lost, eveh ihder 
the ihost absolute of ordirlary despotistnk»>To 
those manifest evils of a more geherkl kind, whi(^ 
seem to be obviously inseparable froih the cbid- 
mcrcial monopoly of the East India Company, 
let there be added the melancholy and discreditable 
ignorance on the affairs of our Indian empire, whick 
pervades all classes of the people, and which is, ik 
a great measure, the result of a system that as- 
signs to the company the sole interest in these af- 
fairs, and you will form, after all, a very imperfect 
idea of the mischiefs which are fairly changeable 
to the account of our Indian policy. Let it be re- 
membered, that few people know any thing of In- 
dia ; because there are but few who can expect to 
profit by that knowledge ; and that the disgracefdl 
ignorance which prevails on almost eveiy topic 
connected with our Indian affairs, must multiply ts 
an incredible degree the risks we must always i^/n 
of losing an empire which we have hitherto Inaih- 
tained, and must always continue to hold, by a 
tenure the most precarious and uncertain. I.iet it 
be also remembered, that the origin of the mono- 
poly, of which we now hear sb many loud and 
merited complaints, belongs to a period of our his- 
tory, when thb affairs of oihr bikhhabite were little 
studied and still less undersfiobd-^iliat the age of 
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4ii^ueen Elizabeth was not remarkable for very en^ 
larged notions either of policy or legislation — that 
the antiquity of the establishment affords, there- 
fore, in the present .case, no presumption for its 
expediency ; and that, while all impartial persons, 
who Ij^^ve at any time conscientiously hesitated on 
the general question of commercial monopolies, 
^ve been gradually coming round to the side of 
justice and liberality, the exclusive and invidious 
privileges of the company are now scarcely ever 
mentioned without reprobation, except by tlie pro- 
prietors themselves, and a few intcresu-d advocates, 
whom they have been compelled to hire for their 
justification. 

In this general and preliminary v;ew of tine 
question, it ‘hiservx-s also to be reniarkod, that the 
only argument in support of mouojwly, lo n hicU 
the author of “ The Wealth of Nations” seems 
disposed to allow any weight — the insufliciency of 
private capital, without combination, to conduct 
the trade— is not even alluded to by the directors ; 
and even if it had, would have been triumphantly 
refuted by reference to the notorious and unpre- 
cedented accumulation of capital, which we owe to 
the commercial genius of the British nation. 

The commercial monopdly nf the East India 
Company seems, therefore, to be at variance with' 
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all the principles of a wise policy — to be an unne- 
cessary, and therefore unjust, invasion of the ge- 
neral rights of the mercantile world — ^to be in its 
very nature and principles alike incompatible with 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests of Eng- 
land as of India, — to be a source of obvious detri- 
ment to tiie nation, as the most expensive and least 
efficient mode of conducting a great branch of 
trade, whi('h il, moreover, reduces to perfect in- 
significanci', hj narrowing the capital destined to 
its support — and to exhibit sindi an unnatural and 
monstrous union in the same set of individuals, of 
the hicrjeipaulile characters of merchants and so- 
vereigns, as implies a sure and fatal sacrifice of one 
or otlter of iiii- ;;iva', 'bj .'cts which it is the pur 
pose uf thi- iinn ichly ('staidishnu'Ml ic> accoinplirii. 
Witli ail lliese, evils, besides, there seems to lie hard- 
ly any mixture of good ; for the gi’cat sacrifice made 
by the public is unhappily rendered unavailable to 
any private interest of the parties, which they can 
lawfully avow ; and, although it may prove subser- 
vient to the views wliich they and their friends, en- 
tertain, of sharing in the power and patronage of 
India, has been found utterly inadequate to the in- 
crease of the lawful emoluments of their mercan- 
tile pursuits. In all this we have advanced nothing 
which has not been repfea;tedly proved by the most 
eminent writers on the science of political econoipy, 
and most amply verified in the experience and his- 
tory of the East India Company itself. For the 
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of such 6 ' ^sten^ it worth while 

to mquire whether conupens^tio^ h^S been found in 
9U7 part of tbe company’s transaction — ^Whether 
tbe wi^om and virtues of that ^iety, ■ Whose 
mongers now demand, in terms so lolly, the cop' 
tmu^ce of all their exclusive privileges, have been 
^i^overable in anyone branch of their afrah-s ; whe- 
ther, in short, the company has in past times done 
Upy thing for England or for India, which might 
ript have been as well, or better done, had the com* 
pany never existed. The reasoning already submitted 
would be irresistible were the company coming 
forward, for the first time, to make the demands 
yyhich they now press upon the government ; but 
the case may be quite different, and some further 
inquiry may be deemed requisite before pronounc- 
ing a decision on its present claims, which are 
liimted to the renewal of privileges long ago con- 
ferred. There may be much to praise in the past 
condiict of the comjumy — much to refute every in- 
ference as to its character, deduced from principles 
merely speculative, as they are called — ^much to 
give them a strong claim on the gratitude, and even 
,on the justice of the country. All this, to be sure, 
is asserted by themselves and their advocates ; and 
in order to appreciate the import of the plea thus 
maintained against the general rights of British 
.merchants, it is necessary t& take a brief retrospect 
of toe past cpnduct and fortunes of this mighty 
establishment. The result of this retrospect 
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will, it is presumed, completely est^lisb the ab- 
surdity of all their pleas ; and prove, to the convic- 
tion of every reasonable man, that but few things 
have* been well, or prosperously done, .witli which 
the compsmy has had any sort of connection ; and, 
that in these instances in which their political 
schemes have been crowned with success, all that 
has been gained might with more perfect certainty 
have been anticipated from the operation of a sys- 
tem, in which the very existence of the company 
needed not to have been rccc^nized. But before 
proceeding to a short account of the .past history 
and present state of the company’s affairs, it is ne- 
cessary to advert to some pretensions set up by 
its defenders in the course of the present con- 
troversy, which seem to take for granted, the 
existence of vague and undefined rights on the 
part of the company, that cannot be acknowledg- 
ed without imjwsing on the ensuing deliberations 
of the legislature certain restraints, which a little 
sophistry and artifice may readily turn against the 
just and reasonable claims Of the united body of 
British merchants. 

It cannot be necessary to enter into a very full 
investigation of the pretensions w'hioh the company 
seems disposed to make, ,to an exclusive right of 
dominion over the vast temtories which have been 
acquired by the genius and policy of their servants, 
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civil and military; because this wild notion has 
been most pointedly discountenanced by Lord Mel- 
ville, and is’ really a great deal too absurd to merit 
a serious discussion. If it were well founded, there 
would indeed be an end of the present question ; 
for if the extensive empire of British India were 
in truth the absolute property of the honourable 
company of merchants, nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than any claim on the part of their fel- 
low subjects to a participation in the profits and 
emoluments which it may afford. But it may be 
safely affirmed, that this is the first time that any 
subject or class of subjects has thought of laying 
such a claim to foreign territories, whether of their 
own acquisition or not, as to render their possession 
of them independent of the paramount authority of 
the state. But if the indefinite, and rather unin- 
telligible language held in the correspondence, have 
any meaning at all, it must amount to this ; that 
tlie right of the company to these boundless re- 
gions, is such as to preclude the interfei;enee of the 
legis'lature in the arrangement of their commercial 
concerns. Either all this is meant, or nothing is 
meant at all ; and the argument is quite inappli- 
cable in a question respecting the general admis- 
sion of British subjects to the benefits of the In- 
dian trade. If the company are entitled to state 
tlieir rights in tliis broad and ample form, they are 
entitled to claim, in direct terms, the absolute and 



unqualified dominion of British India ; thejr would 
be justified in throwing off entirely the controulii^ 
power of the parent state ; they may begin to-mor- 
row/ if they choose, to exercise all the rights of so- 
vereignty ; and may, if they think proper, cede the 
whole empire to the enemies of Great Britain. All 
this would result immediately from their right of 
dominion, did it exist ; and, therefore, it is impos- 
sible that it can exist. 

The next pretension of the company is of a dif- 
ferent and more unassuming character. Besides 
the broad and palpably inadmissible claim, which 
has now been examined, another somewhat more 
modest, though perhaps not on that account less 
embarassing, has been stated . at a late meet- 
ing of the proprietors, for a compensation to the 
company, out of the public purse, in case the legis- 
lature shall determine on throwing open the trade. 
Now it is not easy to comprehend the grounds of 
this claim ; but it is very easy to conceive, that its 
sly introduction may, at a crisis like the present, 
throw serious obstacles in the way of any change 
in our Indian policy. The directors, no doubt, en- 
tertain some well-founded apprehensions, that they 
may be speedily compelled to abandon all the pleas 
by which they would attempt a direct opposition 
to the demands of their fellow-citizens ; and they 
are wise enough to perceive that they may find a 
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strong reserve in any argument which would reti- 
der a gift from the public reveWe an unavoidable 
preliminary to the success of their antagonists. 
There are but two grounds on which the company 
can rest this novel claim of compensation — they 
must be prepared either to depy altogether the 
right of the legislature to interfere in the regula- 
tion of the trade to India — or they nmst undertake 
to prove, that although, according to the strict in- 
terpretation of their agreement with the public, no 
such proposition can be asserted, still they have been 
secretly and indirectly seduced into such mea.surcs 
as could have originated in nothing but a belief 
that their monopoly was still to be preserved to 
them entire and unimpaired. 

On the first of these sujjpositions, it must be 
needless to say a single word; for, besides that 
the whole commercial rights of the company de- 
pend on the terms of their charter, which it re- 
mains Avith the legislature either to rencAV or dis- 
conlinue, as it may deem most expedient for the 
public, the whole tenor of the correspondence 
biitAvixt the minister and the company, implies, 
Avhat indeed could nevor .be doubted — the con- 
viction of the directors, that their constituents 
must, on the expiration of the present charter,, be 
wholly and entirely at the dis|K>saI of parliament. 
On the strict interpretation, therefore, of the rights 
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already conceded to them, they can found no claiin 
to the compensation which they so strangely pro- 
pose to demand — and there remains, of course, but' 
one'question— whether, in good faith and equity, 
their pretensions are entitled to more regard than 
they can have from the strict notions of law ? And 
here we may call upon the directors to specify 
when, and from whom, they received any pledge 
that their commercial monopoly would, when a na- 
tural jjeriod should' be put to ' their present rights, 
be, reserved to them — what, evidence they have that 
such a pledge was ever given them— and, above all, 
what proof they have in store to convince the pub- 
lic, that by such assurances and belief they were 
ever misled into any measures of which, were their 
charter annulled to-morrow, they would have any 
good reason for rei>entahce. Should they tell us of 
the extensive schemes of conquest, which, within 
a few years, their officers have been so fortunate as 
to accomplish, the answer is ready, that, on the 
remaining period of their charter, they must have 
reckoned for the reimbursement of their extraordi- 
nary exiMJiiditure — that if their hopes have l>eon 
disappointed, the failure has been quite accidental, 
and by no means unusual in such undertakings; 
and, at all events, that, in so far as an ultimate 
compensation is to be expected from the growing 
revenues of the conquered provinces, that source 
nmy, for any thing urged by the petitioners, still 



conti&iie untouched. But the truth is, that they 
had but little reason to expect that their monopoly 
should at any one period of its natural termination 
be renewed; for, besides the obvious impiolicy of 
their privileges, tltey have long known that the 
sense of the country has been very decidedly against 
them. The claims of the mercantile world, and 
the general dissatisfaction of all classes, on account 
of the East India monopoly, might have conveyed 
a pretty sure intimation to the company, that their 
commercial existence was about draw'ing to a close ; 
and must, at all events, serve as a complete answer 
to any claim on the part of the company for a com- 
pensation, should the legislature decide on throw- 
ing the trade open to the capital and enterprise of 
tlie private merchant. We cannot indeed discoi-er 
that this claim has the slightest foundation in any 
view of the company’s condition, nor that it should 
have any weight whatever when Parliament shall 
come to the solemn discussion of the complicated 
affairs of our Indian empire. , 

2d, In defiance, however, of every thing which has 
been urged by politicians and philosophers, to prove 
the injustice and inexpediency of all sorts of monopo- 
lies, and in particular to bring into discredit the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the East-Iudia Company, the more 
daring advocates of this monopoly have, on varioas 
occasions, attempted to refute those arguments, by 
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a confident, and even triumphant reference to tiie 
history of the company, its present greatness and 
prosperity, as well as the numerous advantages 
whkh it has secured for the commerce and revenue 
of England. Were there any truth or solidity in 
the view which has been taken of the subject by 
the defenders of the company, it were impossible 
to resist the preponderance of practical knowledge 
over the deductions of mere theory, however plaus- 
ible or consistent ; but a very little reflection will 
be sufficient to convince every one that a bold- 
er attempt than that of the above persons has sel- 
dom been made, to impose on the ignorance or 
thoughtlessness of the public. 

To estimate fairly the merits of the system which 
has been purstied by the company, it is needless to 
go farther back than the year 1784, when the at- 
tention of the legislature and the countiy was im- 
periously called to Indian aflairs, by the profligacy, 
abuse, and mismanagement, which seemed to mark 
the whole of its proceedings. It had at this period 
become quite notorious, that the oppression exer- 
cised by the company’s servants abroad, over the 
independent princes of India — the princes in alli- 
ance with the company, as well as the provinces 
which bad submitted to the British government,--. 
were such as to endanger the very existence of the 
British name in India. So very critical and alarm- 
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ing was the state of British India then deenied by 
the legislature, that after most elaborate and vo* 
luminous reports by committees of the House of 
Commons, in which every species of misgoverniiient 
was brought home to the company, the most violmit 
remedies alone were pronounced suitable to the dis- 
ease. Mr. Fox and his friends did not hesitate 
about proposing a measure which involved the tem- 
por^y forfeiture of the most valuable privileges 
belonging to the company ; while Mr. Pitt, with 
less jprecipitation, and more tenderness for the com- 
pany’s rights, could discover no cure for the disor- 
der short of a participation by the executive go- 
vernment in the conduct of the company’s politi- 
cal affairs. During the anxious discussions of that 
memorable period, it seems to have been conceded 
on all sides, that there were vices inherent to the 
very coi>stitution of the company, which disqualified 
it }'j! the exorcist! of the functions wnth which it 
was entrusted ; that the greater number of the pro- 
prietors must always be much more disposed to in- 
trigue for political jrow'or, tliaii to speailate for the 
sake of connnercial wealth ; and tiiat the t;ourt of 
directors, being a reju-eseiitative body, must of ne- 
cessity be supposed to participate in the vices and 
prcjiKlices of tbeu' constituents. It was but too 
obvious, from the whole scene of initjuity which 
was tlien unveiled, that the more bustling and am- 
bitious of the proprietors were naturally so much 
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interested in the welfare of the conqtany’s ser^ 
rants in India, who were of their own selection, as 
to aim at securing certain impunity for all classes 
of delinquents ; and it was at once perceived, that 
the irregular and undefined controul then exerted 
by ministers over the proceedings of the direc- 
tors, must for ever be found inadequate to the 
remedy of such grievances. It availed not the 
company, to pretend that the instructions disi^ 
patched by them to their servants in India had 
in general been wise and politic, because it had 
been uniformly remarked with astonishment, that 
every breach of these instructions had been ul- 
timately rewarded with the company’s approba- 
tion. Of the disposition natural to a set of men, 
like the proprietors of India stock, a very good 
specimen was about this time given, in the confir- 
mation of the power of Mr. Hastings, after his re- 
cal had been determined on by the House of Com- 
mons ; and, in short, it was in the whole circum- 
stances of the case quite manifest, that no remedy, 
could be found for the defects inherent ‘to the 
constitution of the company, but in the exercise 
of a powerful and efficient controul over the se- 
lection of their servants, as well as their plans 
of policy. A most important revolution in the 
government of British India was of course deter- 
mined on, and a great share of that power, which 
the company had shewn itself so ill qualihed to ex- 
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crci^, was transferred to the crown, which was en- 
abled to controul the proceedings of the directors 
by the power oi' appointing to offices of trust and 
authority in India — of imposing a negative on the 
appointments made by the company — and of re- 
moving improper and unworthy servants from the 
situations to which they had been nominated. A 
direct and immediate inlluonce over the policy pur- 
sued in India was bestowed on a body of commis- 
sioners, created for the purpose, wbo have since 
been known under the appellation of //te hoard of 
controul. Thus did the com[)an)’’s acknowledged 
incapacity to manage its affiiirs prescribe a change 
of system to the legislature, which amounted to a 
direct and very serious encroachment on the tights 
then claimed, twen under an f'xisting charter which 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 

It were tibsurd to dispute, that since this great 
reformation in the government of India was accom- 
plished, the political evils resulting from the com- 
pony's administration have been in a great mea- 
sure corrected, and the most splendid and substan- 
tial additions utade to the British empire in India. 
It is very true, indeed, that the House of Com- 
mons did, at the period to which we allude, ex- 
press an opinion, decidedly unfavourcble to future 
conquest ; but, besides that any prospcctiv'e system 
for regulating the affairs of foreign policy must 
necessarily be received with numerous limitations. 
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we are at some loss to discover how the rapid pro- 
gress of the British arms in India, and the firm 
consolidation of ,a great empire, should in any re- 
spect* be deemed unfavourable to the stability of 
British power in that quarter of the world. To 
the credit of the plans pursued by the board of 
controul, and by those great men, who, since its 
institution, liave Ixeji successively vested with 
supreme power in India, — plans which doubtless 
have been, in a great measure, the result of vigour 
and sagacity, acting in circumstances which neither 
were nor could be anticijiated, %vhen the House of 
Commons came to tlic resolution, disapproving of 
further conquest — it may now be affirmed with confi- 
dence, that all the dangerous enemies of the British 
power in India, native as well as European, have 
been subdued or extirpated, and security given to a 
dominion, which, as it originated in force and vio- 
lence, conld be confirmed only by the establishment 
of an absolute and irresistible ascendancy. Of the 
strict justice of the measures which have been found 
necessary for securing our Indian territories, it is 
needless to say thing ; for if the injustice of these 
measures is to be made a, subject of charge against 
their authors, it will be necessary to go l>ack to the 
origin of our conquests in India, which not only 
justified but prescribed perseyerance in the same 
system ; and because, after all, if the question is to 
be fairly examined, in reference to the happiness of 
the governed, there can be no doubt that the peo- 
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pie ‘of India have ^ihed Incalculably by their sub- 
mission to the Biitish government. Neither is it' 
. sidBcicut to seal the condemnation of the board of' 
controul and the officers of their nomination; 'that ' 
in return for immense acq\iisitions in the Mysore, 
the Carnatic, the Decan, &c. we have been com- 
pelled to contract a debt of some millions in India ; 
for there is no instance in which the most valuable 
conquests have not been found a source of tempo- 
rary expence. That under a different system, this 
heavy expenditure may be rendered but temporary, 
there is every reason to believe, notwithstanding 
the opinions of a noble author, who seems to have 
written his book on India quite as much from per- 
sonal dislike to the late Lord Melville, as from dis- 
approbation of the measures pursued by the board 
of controul.* Let it be remembered that the Mar- 
quis Wellesley found the Indian revenue of the com 
pany but eight millions, and liaised it to fifteen, 
and that if for the debt w'hicb has been contracted 
in the course of the unrivalled successes obtained 
under the government of that nobleman, no com- 
pensation were , to be found in the stability of our 
Indian empire, some return might still be made to 
the parent state in the ample provision which its 
expenditure affords for the most active and enters 
prising of her children. 

* Vhle Lord Lauderdale’s Enquiry into the practical merits 
of the system for the government of India under the super- 
intendance of the board of controul. 
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Bti^T It’ ise^pis quite obi^ioui^tlitit ti6 poirten of thees' 
bHIlitiiit results is to be- attributed to the Bast In* 
dia Cotnpaiiy-^naly, ‘that the existence and privi* 
leges^of the'Companjr’afe fairty chargeable with'-no^ 
small share of the mischiefs which’ has been unhap^ 
piljr united with so much' positiv^e.and substantiate 
good. It is beyond all question that - the BritisK 
government, had it enjoyed the immediate and ex* 
elusive sovereignty of British' Indiai Would have 
shewn itself quite as well adapted as the honourable ' 
company to the conduct of military and political* > 
affairs. But it is moreover quite well ’known; ■ 
that the schemes of conquest recently • pursued* 
did not originate with the directors, but with the ■ 
board of controul and the government of India, and 
have on many occasions met with the pointed 
disapprobation of the company. It is amusing to 
hear the proprietors, in such circumstances, comt* 
plimenting the company on the share it has taken 
in these weighty affairs, and urging' such preten- 
sions as a ground for claiming the favour of the le» 
gislature and the country. It is still more im- 
portant to observe, that the enormous expenditure; 
which has been the consequence of our territorial 
acquisitions in India, is but a part of that system of 
extravagance which seems inseparable from all the- 
company’s proccc'dings, and has resulted in a gteAt- 
measure fl*om the want of sufficient checks on the 
Indian expenditure of th& company>~-cfaecks which 
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would doubtless haviebeen established by the legiSr 
lature, but for the difficulty of interfering with what 
have been called the chartered rights of the compap- 
ny. — ^And here it is necessary to enter with a little 
more fullness into the benefits which the country has 
derived from its Indian dominions, under the com- 
pany’s administration. 

The first advantage derived from our Indian cm” 
pire is in the field which it affords for young meu 
of enterprise and talents, who might find it extreme- 
ly difficult to secure at home the objects of their am- 
bition. The unavailing sophistry of some persons, 
who seem already to hesitate about the entire aban- 
donment of India, would persuade us that this is no 
solid advantage, because the talents and capital of 
the adventurers are thus in a great measure lost to 
the mother-country.* But it is almost su])erfliious to 
observe, that, in such a country as this, a great deal 
more talent is produced than can well find employ- 
ment ; and, of course, that a suitable outlet for 
such redundancy must be found of inestimable va- 
lue. It is quite obvious, also, that this is a benefit, 
which even the mal-admiiiistration of the company 
could not deny to the parent state — tliAt it would 
have been better secured had the company never ex- 
isted — and that the line of policy, to v/hich the di- 
rectors so pertinaciously adhere, in the midst of their 
alarms about colonization, is precisely that which. 
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above , all others, is calculated to confine this benefit 
within the narrowest possible limits. 

05( the subject of the revenue derived from India, 
it will not be necessary to say much ; for it is now 
past all dispute, that no such revenue either is re- 
c<;ived at present, or has at any time been received 
during the administration of the company. The ter- 
"itorial revenue raised in India has, upon the whole, 
been found quite insufficient to defray the expeuces 
of the local government ; and although we are not 
disposed to wonder much at this, nor to impute 
great blame on account of the deficiency to those 
who liavo been entrusted with the management of 
bidian aflairs, it is proper that the public should be 
kept in remembrance of tiu’ fact, at least so long as 
the advocates of tlic company, with the view of se- 
curing a renew al of the charter on the present terms, 
are so busy in exaggerating the benefits W'hich have 
been derived from its administration. Tiie sanguine 
expectations, indeed, of immense wealth to be 
derived to the parent state from the surplus of 
territorial revenue have been rather prematurely in- 
dulged, while the stability of our Indian empire was 
yet so very imperfect, that great additional sacrifices 
might, with reason, have been anticipated for its pre- 
servation; and although there seems no reason to be- 
lieve that these views can never at any future period 
be at least partially realized, it is beyond uU questioq^ 



the past failure of thesehopeamust faeascribcd to 
' cause&ia a great measure beyond controul. But what* 
ever may be thought on th.spomt« ouf thing at least 
seems to be umiuestipnable-^tbat the revenues of 
India hav» never yet been found adequate to its ex> 
.penditurc^ and tlmt all .the provisions of 1781i and 
1798, for admitting the public to a participation in 
these, revenues, hitherto .renuiin unexecuted. It 
is notomous, indeed, that ,the only benefit derived 
from tliesc provisions has been appropriated to the 
conotpany' itself, us the act of 1793, whuh provides 
for the annual payment by the company to the pub- 
lic ofithe aum of hve hundred thousand pounds, al- 
lows the proprietors, in that event, to increase their 
own dividends from eight to tep per cent. The pay- 
ment to- tile public bus been but once made since the 
act was passed ; but the increased dividend has been 
regularly allowed to the proprietors since the pay. 
ment made* to the public — a circumstance which 
leaves no doubt as to the motives that induced the 
company to determine on this elusory compliance 
u ith the conditions of the statute. But there re- 
mains no longer a hope that even this paltry ad- 
vantage wilt on any future occasion be secured to 
the stale, so long as the present system of Indian 
policy shall/^b^ pursued — ^because, the state of the 
territorial revenues, as well as of the general affairs 
of the company, is now by far too well kqown to the 
public^ tp, permit any further 'dglusiop pn tliis sni)- 



ject. By a great variety of the most conclusive 
evidence, it is now fully ascertained, that since the 
year 1797, down to the present period, not only has 
there*been no surplus of Indian revenue, but an ac- 
tual deficiency to the yearly amount of a million 
sterling, which has since been increasing in a very 
rapid ratio. Nor could the company, at any time, ac- 
count for the unfavourable state of their affairs, by 
ascribing it to European war, since it is well known 
that the expence attending the capture of the French 
and Dutch settlements has uniformly been allowed to 
the company in accounting with the public; and it is 
a fact quite notorious, and which indeed has been 
again and again stated, even by the persons who act 
for the company, that their trade receives an am- 
ple compensation in the augmented value of the ar- 
ticles of their commerce, for j.hc loss sustained by 
an increase in the rates of freight and insurance. 
In 1805-6 the deficit in the revenue was upwards 
of two millions and a-half sterling, and has since, 
there is every reason to believe, been rapidly increas- 
ing, while the debt contracted in India was, by the 
latest accounts, stated at no less a sum than thirty- 
six millions sterling. It is needless to encumber 
this statement with any reference to the complicated 
accounts from which these results are deduced ; be- 
cause the mysteiy which at pne period seems to 
have enveloped the whole subject, is now in a great 
measure removed, and men of all parties seem to h<= 
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agreed, that for several years the government of In« 
dia has been an actual and a heavy charge on Gredt 
Britain. It might be presumptuous to ba^^rd any 
opinion, whether, under different management, a 
better state of things might not have been expect- 
ed ; but the public should bear in mind the above 
facts, while they endeavour to estimate the claims 
of the company to a renewal of its charter. If the 
gain of England, by participating in the revenues of 
India, had any share in leading to the last renewal 
of the company’s charter, let it always be recollect- 
ed, that in this object wc have been most miserably 
disappointed. 

By far the must solid and important of (he ad- 
vantages which England may derive from her vast 
empire in India, however, is that of a great and ex- 
tended commercial intercourse with the immense 
regions included in the company’s charter. The 
splendid acquisition of extensive empire is but ot 
doubtful advantage— the surplus of revenue, after 
deft jying the expenct s of local government, is but 
precarious and unceru''n at the best— while the* 
lawful gains of an honourable commerce form an 
important and sub.<tantiai addition to the power and 
resources of the parent state, bVw people woyld, 
therefore, have been disposed to quarielmuch with 
the company’s administration, even if it had secured 
for the mother country no advantages except those 
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Which ai*^ of the most dneqtiivocal diaracteo t^e 
iniet^als^' of her mste'iiihctufmg* iiidustiy^' ahd tlie 


oxtcnsibti of her coihmerce. But has tile company 
dohe this to any extent worth mehtiomhg~h^ it 
tit all fiilfilkd thtf ext^ctatiOhs even of tho^ who 
estimated on the most moderate principles the com. 
mercial vaiu^, tb such a countiy as Great Bfilaih^ 
of the exclusive inflti^hce which it has^ by a series 
of fortunate events, been enabled to acquire among 
the nations of Asia-..-or has it not rather, in a spi- 
rit of uniform iiliberality,- kept down the enter- 
prize, and, throughout a series of misioriunes,' baf- 
fled the hopes of the British people ? 


In answering these questions, it may not be im- 
proper, first of all, to take a brief retrospect of 
the exclusive and domineering view’s of commercial 
policy by which the company has been influenced ; 
and afterwards to endeavour to appreciate the ad- 
vantages which it has contrived to secure from the 
most luilimited concession of its claims. 


Thk opposition which is now about to be niade 
io tlic renewal of the company’s monopoly^ is far 
from being new', although it has not hitherto been 
urged with the same Xeal and knowledge which be- 
long to the meh:hant$) of the present day~for so" 
far back as 17SO, the merchants of GfasghW, Li- 
verpool. and other trading citfesj made 'stron'il 
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jinonstriuiccs against the charter which was then 
granted, and offered many powerful and conclusive 
arguments for the abolition of the monopoly. But 
it is yet a subject of boasting and triumph with the 
company, that they made a successful stand against 
the Just and fair claims of the petitioners, and tliat, 
by advancing to government the paltry sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds, as the price of 
their encroachment on the liberty of commerce, and 
making some idle and fallacious statements about 
the quantity of shipping which they would be able 
to employ, they prevailed over the sound sense of 
the legislature, and the enlightened views of their 
I'ellow-citizens. When the charter was last renew- 
ed (in 1 793), the same discussion was resumed, but 
with infinitely more effect, on the part of the jiri- 
vate merchants ; for it was by this time conceded 
on all hands, that a free trade should be permitted, 
in so far as it might be deemed consistent with the 
security and preservation of the colonics. This 
point, to be sure, was even then contested by the 
cois'.pany; but it was contested by the company 
alone ; and the sound views on commercial subjects 
which had by this time made so great a progress, 
ultimately carried the recognition at least of the 
principle, that the company’/privi leges were incom- 
patible with the commercial prosperity both of Eng- 
land and India. The consequence of this was the 
provision in the act of 1793 for the limited partici - 
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patron of the private merchants in the trade of In- 
dia ; but it is now unfortunately too well known, 
that the restrictions and limitations with which this 
arrangement was encumbered, and which the com- 
pany had the address to get introduced into the 
act, have effectually frightened away private iuer- 
chants from all interference in the trade thus par- 
tially laid open. To shew with what fatal success 
the policy and influence of the company have been 
employed towards perpetuating the fetters* imposed 
oil the trade ttt India, and how completely the ob- 
ject was obtained tif rendering tlic partial relaxa- 
tion <.t' 1733 (piito migatoiy and ineffectual, it is 
enough lo state, that the necessities of our mer- 
ehauts in India, to avail themselves of the act for 
exporting to I'aiglund. being, from circumstances 
rt'liich are al'terwards to be noticed, almost impe- 
rious, they, in the years 1795 and 1796, made re- 
peated applications to the company for an allow- 
ance of shipping, which shotild be subject to all the 
usual regulations, with the exception of that alone 
which prescribed the period of departure ; ; but all 
their earnest and anxious requests were haughtily 
disregarded. That tlic public may be fully aware of 
the nature of tin; service done by the company to 
the commercial interests of British India, by their 
most rigorous adherence iti the privileges of their 
monoiioly, we have only to mention, that, in the 
year 1808, when, from cirtumstances quite acci- 



deot^, the lDdi,a homeward trade was still farther 
fre^d from restr^t, the importations by the pri-’ 
Tate merchants from India amounted^ not to three 
thoiisand» the limits prescribed by the act 1T93>' 
but to nemly fifteen thousand tons. These noto> 
rlous. and undisputed facts hare been selected out 
of a great mass of evidence to the same effect, 
to prove the eagerness with which the directors 
have at all periods clung to their monopoly ; th«r 
strenuous and unw earied resistance which they have 
made, to the fair claims of the private merchant ; 
and the egregious fallacy w'hich they would iinjmse 
on the public understanding, when they would have 
us estimate the future amount of the trade of In- 
dia by the extent which it has hitherto attained 
under the management of the company. 

It might surely have been expected, that, with 
all. this zeal to exclude others from participating in ' 
the trade-— with all this anxiety to continue the mo- 
nopoly, and to appropriate every thing to them- 
selves, the company would have been making rapid 
strides towards unrivalled opulence. But there is 
no better proof of the soundness of the general prin- 
cipl(^, of which a' recapitulation was given at the 
Commencement of this discussion, than the com- 
plete and entire failure of this most natural expec-' 
tation, which has been wholly disappointed in the 
histo^ of the company’s affairs.— There is a fata-' 



IU<3f atteiidUiBg tite comnsercial iwderidchigs of ^ 
company, V which has df late yearn bedi drhii^ 
them on to ruin as a mercantile society, tmd has at 
last-ierminated in the undisputed insolvent^ ei the 
establishment It is true, indeed, that ^ long as 
the manufactures of India found no rival in those 
of Great ■Britaut~*-while the company were in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of its exclude rights, with 
the advantage of a ready market, to which no coip- 
petUor could venture on approaching-~and while 
there yet remained some faint traces of the mer- 
cantile origin of the establishment, in the habits of 
vigilance and economy which corresponded with 
that character, — ^they did contrive to make a profit 
on their mercantile speculations, although even then 
the profit was as small as a very supine and careless 
management of their affairs would permit. But, of 
late years, the scene has been quite changed— tbe 
admission of America in the year 1797 to that share 
in the trade, both of India and China, which 
denied to the British merchant, appears t» have' 
altered entirely the face of the company's commer- 
cial concerns, and since that fatal year, down to^ibe 
present day, the general balance on their mercantile 
transactions has, we believe, ' with hardly a single 
exception* been against the company. The first cir- 
cumstance which, in this point of view, demandb at- 
tention, is, the rapid and astonishing decline since 
the year 1798, of the capital employed by the com- 
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pahy ill carrying on their trade, which, at theabore 
period, amounted to about four and a half millions, 
and does not now exceed the half of that sum. This 
is a most melancholy feature in the companyV af- 
fairs — a decisive proof, if any were wanted, that 
such establishments have in themselves so strong a 
tendency towards ruin and decay, that no extrane* 
ous support will be found sufficient to prolong their 
existence. But this is not even the worst feature 
in the case — ^for not only has the trade, carried op 
by the company, been, by a slow but sure progress, 
gradually sinking into insignificance, but the ap- 
proach of bankruptcy and min has Ixjen accelerated 
by causes of more rapid and decisive ojicraiion. The 
year 1797 was the first in which a total loss on the 
mercantile transactions of the company was fairly 
admitted. In 1798 the same discouraging result 
was presented; in 1799 there was a great loss on 
tlic exports to India; and in 1800 a serious loss was 
again sustained on the exports to India, for which 
no compensation could be found on the sales in Eu- 
rope. Erom 1801 downward, the accounts present 
nothing but a repetition of the same disasters in 
India— -of heavy losses sustained on the company’s 
exports from Great Britain, which are scarcely ever 
compensated by the profits on their imports. The 
trade of the company, for the last fifteen years, has 
therefore exhibited nothing but a series of very heavy 
losses, as well as various other symptoms of dgeay, 



b6 no cbanee dlP-Isfescaliilp 
the int^couiie^ betnrixt Grent' Britiauji'fi, 

ami lhdi%'i6;'!on^> iw' this ptesent unhappy sys^eiii off 
e^^hliision is ^rsue^. The' result of all this'^liite^’ 
bami' itbat the coninlcrctal misfortunes of the cothi^^** 
pauy, added to. tli;0 deficits of their fndiah revenue.^ 
have reduced them to a state of uiideniahle'linsolx 
vencyWsbave compelled them, ever since the year 
1$0.7, to encroach, to the amount of two millions 
annually, on the resources of the mother-country — 
nay, have forced them, at the very period when all 
their obnoxious privileges are about to undergo the 
severe scrutiny of the legislature ami the country, 
to resolve on coming once more to the pockets of 
tlie people of England, from whom it seems that 
they are, in the present year, to demand uiiat they 
arc, pleased to term a loan, to no less an amount than 
six millions sterling;* ' ' 


§UCH is ’the prosperous and satisfiictory result of' 
the method adopted by the East India Gdtripany for •' 
managing the trade of the exteiishrfe' countries itt« * 
eluded in their chartt^, and such m^eihe b^^lir- 
wJjiicWeven -the partita themselves havede^iVedfiftihi' ' 


tho^exelusive pris^icgcs which |H€^>Wohld'’sO uhrea? ' 

sonajbly aad so 'te^ioudy'itiftcoiitlnue to tindi-?* 

cate;.' rlhtnay appear sur|^si% ^'snme peitons 
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priefore^ and a' petithih lto this effect'actually approved of ' 
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the (directors ai)d ^oprietors, should ^ill persni in 
arrogating to.themselYes an exclusive , right ton 
trade which , they am. so evid^tty unfit itO; manage 
with advantage. But the ignorance and s^mpUr 
city of such persons can only excite a smile with 
those who recollect that the Bast India Company 
is now any: thing rather than a mercantile esta* 
hlishment— 'that the views of the proprietors have 
little connectiooj indeed, with the fair emoluments 
of mercantile pursuits— that a share in the power 
and patronage of India is now with them the great 
oiiject of ambition — and that they have come to 
entertain some fears, not altogether unreason- 
able, that the abolition of their commercial mono- 
poly would, after. a IHtle experience of its advan- 
tages, Iead> by a pretty sure course, to a revolution 
.in the government of India, still more important. 
Were it once settled by the testimony of experience, 
that the trade to India might be safely and honour- 
ably conducted without the intervention of .the 
company, the le^slature might probably be dis- 
posed to think that the government of the provinces 
might be just as well conducted under the immedi- 
ate care of thegenei'al adminbtration of the coun- 
try ; and a death-blow might thus be given to the 
hopes and expectations of those who Count for their 
own importance and that of their relatives, on the 
^^M^ilities afforded to their ambition in the present 
system of our Indian policy.,. 



And here ve ca&itot li»lp alluding to some pue. 
rile criticisms in defence of the company’s cornmeiu 
cial arrangements* which appeared sometime agoui^' 
a peribdical work of considerable notoriety.* The 
company has been often charged with discouraging 
the industry and manufactures England, by the 
limits which it imposes on exportation to India; but 
the ingenious critic, to whom we allude, states the 
fact of the losses sustained by the company on the 
exports of woollens actually sent to India, as a proof 
that the charge is altogether groundless. But this 
argument has evidently no application to the ques- 
tion,— -since no pains are taken to satisfy us, that the 
company is perfectly qualified to furnish India with 
these articles at a rate equally moderate with the 
private trader; nor that it is well calculated, by 
vigorous and enterprising speculation, for encou- 
raging among the people of Asia a taste for British 
manufactures. It is a singular piece of sophistry 
in the writer to tell the public, that it ought to be 
contented, if a greater quantity of British goods 
are exported to India than there exists a demand 
for, and if the company are willing to sacrifice their 
own private interest so far as to export British 
manufactures at the risk of a great loss to them- 
selves. In every point of view, it is surely a public 
mischief and a nuisance, that any trade should be 
permanently conducted with a certain loss, on what 

* Edinburgh RevieW, No. SO. 
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class soever of the people this loss may ultimately 
fall ; and it is surely not a little ludicrous, after all 
that has been proved and admitted about the con- 
duct of the company’s mercantile affairs, to hear 
the directors, and their advocates, urging their own 
apprehensions about the perils to which an open 
trade would expose the private mcroliant, as a 
piece of conclusive reasoning for perpetuating the 
monopoly 

Af'i'HU all this, it is cariouh to observe the arro- 
gant and boasting inanner in wliieh the jiroprietors 
wore pleased to cxpi’css lhem»clv(>s at their late 
uieeting, and to listen to the strange language in 
which tlieir corrospontK nci> willi government de- 
scribes the past scrvicca and merits of ilu* company. 
They talk of tlu* progress of tlu; liritish arms, and 
of the expulsion of all foreign Eurojican natioiin 
from the p<?ninsuhi of IliiKlostan, as if these bril- 
liant events were not t'lc re.snlt of the power and 
resources of the Britisli empire, wliich are, at any 
rate, permitted to operaie in a manner extremely 
partial and imperfect in the shape of such an esta- 
blishment as the East Infia Company. They boast 
of the seamen and tonnage which they employ, as 
well as of the taxes which are paid by their trade, 
just as if all these things did not dejiend precisely 
, on the amount of the trade itself, and as if it had 
never been proved, that, but for the company and 
its metJj^od of managing it, the trade, as well as 
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the seamen, tonnage, and taxes, would have beeji 
increased tenfold. Among their otherv claims to 
the favourable regard of the country, they very 
modestly state their computed loss on freight dur- 
ing tli<; war, which they estimate at no less a sum 
than nine millions, and very reasonably claim, on 
this account, an exemption from the income-tax on 
their dividends. Wa know ijot that there is a 
single jKTSoii in the country who has not suffered 
much loss by ilie present as well as every other 
war ; and were the notions ol‘ the proprietors to 
receive asiy snit of .-upport, we siiould find it diffi- 
cult to colleet th<.‘ iiicoivie, or indeed any other tax. 
Such, bowevej. are tin* consistent and liberal views 
entertained !)V the jiatrons and advocates of luo- 
?)ojKily 


I'i' may now he assumed, that every thing which 
sj)oculative men, as they are called, have said against 
monopolies, and in particular every thing which 
tliey have said against the East India Company, 
and its utter unfitness for carrying on the trade ok 
India with advantage to the public, or even to the 
proprietors-, has been fully proved and confirmed 
by an appeal to the authentic histoiy of the com- 
pany’s proceedings, and that it has been established 
beyond all question, that the nation owes nothing 
to the company, either in its political or mercantile* 
capacity, while there is the gi'eatest possible hazard 



of adding prodigiously to the heavy losses vvbich it 
has already sustained, should the legislature deten* 
mine on the unqualified renewal of the company’s 
charter. The inference is quite irresistible, thdt if 
the trade to the countries comprehended m the 
company’s charter can be thrown open, and if an 
entirely new system can be established, without 
the hazard of greater evils than those which we 
are anxious to escape, it must be the imperious 
duty of the legislature instantly to attempt this 
great reformation. But the company have been 
most laudably employed in starting endless objec- 
tions to this change of system, and in conjuring up 
innumerable phantoms to appal the legislature, and 
to retard the progress of that great improvement 
to which the nation is visibly and inevitably ajv 
proaching. Of these objections it will now be ne- 
cessary to undertake a deliberate examination. 

Sd, The elaborate and nuscellaneous argument 
maintained by the company, embraces a variety of 
topics, w^hich are partly of political and partly of a 
commercial nature ; and it is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable, that all 'he zeal and ingenuity 
Which have bt-en put in requisition to firame a plaus- 
ible case in favour of monopoly, have not b( en found 
sufficient to start a single proposition which has any 
ptelension to novelty — nay, which has not been 
Sgain and again examined and refuted. While the 



discnssiQi^ about tii|e rmewal of the charter in 1793 
was in progress, the great body of British tiwrchants 
mode preds^iy the san^e daims whidr^tWy now 
makc, and were answered by the company nearly 
in the same terms in which they are now answered. 
Scarcely one single fact has since been brought to 
light, end scarcely a single argument is now used, 
which was not then fully examined, and most satis* 
factorily refuted. The case of the company has 
now, i^ced, become far more hopeless than it was 
ut the above period ; not only because its incapacity 
for conducting the trade of India is now more fully 
established, but because all the alarm and appre- 
hension which it then so studiously endeavoured to 
excite, have been fully discredited by the history 
of the intercourse which America has since been 
iillowed to maintain with ^be countries included in 
the charter. 

The claim which th^ private merchants make, is 
to a participation in the trade, now exclusively en- 
joyed by the company — ^to a free trade, both with 
India and China, together with such a right of re- 
sidence in the territorial possessions of the company, 
as may be found necessary for enabling them to 
mar age their concerns free of arbitrary conditions, 
and restaints of every description. Let it be recol- 
lected also, ,by whom this claim is made~that it is 
urged by the merchants of Great Britain— a body 



rtf men not more remarkable for tlieir spirit and en- 
terprise, tlian for their unrivalled liberality of senti- 
ment, and spotless integrity of character. It is 
of importance to keep tliis in mind while examin- 
ing the frivolous objections of the company, found 
ed on their pretended fears about the injustice, ra 
pacity, and extortion of the private trader, which 
arc sj)cedily to embroil us with all the nations to 
whom they arc allowed access, and to close for ever 
our splendid prospects, with respect to the future 
state of our trade with the countries of Asia. Let 
it be remembered, that in these arguments (if ar- 
guments indeed they can be calletl) the company, 
inadvertently perhaps, hold a language as to the 
character of the petitioners, whiclii is in the highest 
degree unwarrantable and insulting — and that the 
men whom they are tlius indirectly traducing main- 
tain throughout the world a. reputation for sound 
sense and fair dealing, which perhaps is not so wel 
sustained by any class of men, either in tliis of in 
any oilier country. ri;»m tlic company, the mem- 
bers of which in general belong to the same class, 
this accusation comes with a very had grace indeed, 
since it must hold ctcrnal’y true, that allowing to 
the free trader and the monopolist an equal share of 
probity and discretion, there is tlie strongest chance 
in the world, that the additional motive of pri ^ ate 
interest, which must operate with infinitely greater 
force on the former than oii the latter, will give t« 
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the dealings of the private merchant a degree of cir- 
cumspection, which will in vain be sought for in 
the transactions of such a body as the East India 
Comphny. 

And here it may be proper, once for all, to entei 
the most unequivocal protest against the reasonings 
of the company, as to the natural and necessary 
limitation of -the trade to India, and the inference 
deduced from this view of the question, that it is 
therefore expedient to continue the monopoly. 
There are few persons who will concur in the state- 
ments of the directors, as to the probable extent 
of this trade at a future period, under the vigilant 
inspection of the private merchant— but even if the 
public were quite satisfied that there is no chance 
of an increase beyond the present amount^^ere 
would still be great propriety in acceding t^me de- 
mands of the petitioners. Whether the trade should, 
after it is thrown open, prove susceptible of great 
improvement, in point of extent, this at least is 
certain, that it will admit of mudi amelioration in 
the mode of management— and this, in a national 
view, seems quite a sufficient reason for immediate- 
ly acceding to the propositions of the merchants. 
But the sentiments of the company on this head 
are liable to the strongest suspicions— theii’ own 
failure, in extending the trade to India and China, 
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ci^ordi) no proof whatever that ilic trade is not sdg. 
ceptlble of increase — even the scanty introduction 
of British manufacture, which has already hcen ef- 
fected among the people of Asia, affords conclusive 
evidence, that under letter management the trade 
might admit of indefinite increase ; and even were 
this not the case, the assertions of the company, on 
this subject, can receive no sort of credit, till they 
arc confirmed by the resuit of an (>xperiment for 
the entire abolition of the monopoly. If it he as- 
serted, that from the slow advances hitherto niadc 
in introducing among the oriental ilations the ina- 
nuiactures of Great Britain, it is a fair inference 
that every future attempt must be equally uiiavail 
ing, it might also be maintained, that the recent 
experience of the company would justify us in con- 
cluding that the trade caniidt, under any regula- 
tions, be continued at all, except m ith the certain- 
ty of very great loiJs. Surely if experience is to 
be our guide, and that expetierice is tO be souglit 
for hi the history of Mie colhplmy’s trahsactiohs, 
holh of these inference'- are equalh leglttmllle, al- 
though both of them to codnnoii sens^ are equally 
extravagant. It is dbvioiis, at all events, that 
ihihgs cannot be wors'e than they ate Ht present, 
hut that they may become much betUr j mid this 
c ooperation is sufficient of itihlf t'o ju-tify atitt even 
*f6 prescribe A chabgfe rtf syStfem. 



It sbott|4 i^^ressed on t|ie recollection of 

jbe P 4 )l)lic, tjipt :the prophecies of the directors arc 
of the sanje pjiaracter with those which they ^ave 
always been accustomed to utter when opposii^ 
the claims of tlipir countrymen, and precisely the 
same, indeed, with thpse by means of jvhich they, 
in the year 179S, prevailed on the legislature to 
limit the amount of private tonnage to three thou- 
sand tops, although, in so s|iort a space as five 
years after this regulation had been made, the pri- 
vate trade from India to London employed no less 
than fifteen thousand tons of shipping. 

The first idea, indeed, which presents itself on tjio 
perusal of the long letter to Lord Melville, depre- 
cating in such strong terips the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly', on the ground that the trade to India ad- 
mits of no further extepsion, is,^that the whole 
statements, by •which tliis view of the (|uestion is 
supported, refer to the trade of India, as it is ma- 
naged under the present monopoly, and cannot, of 
course, lead to any decisive inference w ith respect to 
that very different order of things w Inch it is in con- 
templation to establish. It may be very true that 
the Dutch and French monopolists were quite as 
unsuccessful as their English successors have since 
been, in developing all the rich sources of Indian 
trade ; and yet it may be very doubtful whether the 
vigorous and enterprising spirit of the private tradei 
might not arquse this vast empire from the d^^'P 
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>1^'slumber in which it has so long been buried. Bui 
it cannot escape the most superficial observation, 
that the apparent contempt with which the trade of 
India is spoken of, and the instant ruin with which 
private adventurers are threatened, is not quite con> 
sistent with the serious and anxious remonstrance 
of the company against the removal of the restrict 
tions. If the trade be really so narrow and unpros* 
perous as they would have the public to believe, tlic 
surrender of their extensive right to it cannot be 
so very serious as this ; and if it is to be fraught 
with ruin to those who may dare to embark in it, 
they may safely leave it to the intelligence of the 
private trader to make this discovery, and to his 
prudence to retire from utter destruction, should his 
smiguine hopes seduce him to so perilous an under- 
taking. In short, the future extent of the trade to 
India will never be estimated by any calculations ol‘ 
its present amount, under the management of the 
company ; nor will the warm remonstrances of the 
directors against the admission of private adventur- 
ers be readily ascribed It their serious and disinte- 
rested apprehensions about the safety of their rivals. 

It may be very true, indeed, that expectations a 
little exaggerated are entertained of the advantages 
to result from the free admission of British mer- 
chants to the benefits of this trade ; and even the 
advocates of a free trade will subscribe, without 
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hesitation, to a part of the reasoning of Messrs. 
Party and Grant on this subject, derived from a 
consideration of the wants and habits of the natives 
of Jhdia. The people who inhabit those delightful 
regions have few wants, from the nature of their 
climate, and little power to supply them, from the 
indolence of their habits. Yet, it is admitted, that 
woollens and metals arc in demand among them ; 
and will the company venture to affirm, that, under 
a different system, this demand might not bo pro> 
digiously increased ? The very existence of a de- 
mand for such articles shews, that, under better 
management, it might be extended to a degree 
which the company unaided could not supply, and 
which, indeed, it can never have any strong inte- 
rest to extend, so long as territorial dominion, rather 
than mercantile prosperity, forms the great object of 
its institution. It is impossible, from past events, to 
predict the extent to which the habits, even of the 
Hindoos, might be improved under a beneficent ad- 
ministration, because they have hitherto unfortun- 
ately had no experience in their connection with 
Europeans of the benefits to be derived from a sys- 
tem of enlightened policy. But we are told that 
the whole of the extensive regions from the gulf of 
Persia to the eastern Archipelago have long been 
explored ; that the Portuguese, French, and Dutch, 
exhausted all their efforts to introduce European 
manufactures among the inhabitants ; and that the 



British residents i]D 4!^erent parts pf lo^a hare 
sedulously ^ployed with tlie s^mp yipws, i^d with 
equal success. But |et it be remembered by wimm 
these British resideuts have been hitherto supplief) 
— ^under what fetters pud restrictions every ti^in^ 
has been conducted — ^with whpt jealousy all enter;* 
prise has been contemplated ; and then it will not 
be surprising that their progress has not been very 
great in a task of acknowledged difficulty — the 
awakening the most passive and indoleijt of the hu- 
man race to the pursuits of gain and the vigour of 
industry. Nor will it excite w'ondcr, that in spite 
of the legislative provisions of 1793, there hjiw 
cen but few applications to the company for tin- 
benefit pf the apt ; because the measure was in itself 
of so partial and limited a nature, and liable to so 
many disagreeable and perplexing obstacles in the 
execution, that the subject of Indian trade natu- 
rally remained in thp same obscurity a.*! before to 
British merchants, to whom no adequate temptation 
was held out to invite enterprise and emulation. 
Who can wonder, that, in all thesp circumstances, 
the trade of India with Europe should have remain" 
ed on nearly the same general footing in wluch it 
stood in the tiipe of the Homans — an exchange pf 
the commpdities of Indjia, not for conunodities, buf 
for the precious metals from Europe ? 

"But company would fain persuade the public. 



tlidi tiie Veil as tHe iihijdrt irbde bl* Indiii 

is nbbessi^liy coniitted whliiii very liarrdV limits^ 
tlidt spidfes, dni^, cdfFee, stigatSjIacV silk, saltpetre, 
ikdigo, raw cotton ktid cotton mahtifactures, con< 
ititdte the tdiole produce of the country, and that 
veiy little addition can ever be made to the present 
aihoont of these exports. It is afterwards admit- 
ted, indeed, that a very important addition to these 
items must be iilade in the article of hemp ; but, 
after all, we are told, that inariy years niust elapse 
before the exportation of this article can becoiAe 
( t.insiderable. The great and obvious importance, 
hoUever, of seine of the articles — of cotfee, ratv 
silk, raw cotton, indigo, and, above all, hemp, as 
well as <he high probability, that a free competi- 
tion would very much extend the trade in them, 
cannot be disguised, even if there were no other 
Considerations to induce the legislature to hazard 
an experiment at once so promising aiid important. 
It ihiifet always be remembercd, *tHat the extent to 
which the trade in these articles might be carried 
by the fli'ce compciition of British capital, admits 
of ho estihiatfe from the past history of the compa- 
ny's admihisiration. 

BiiT the ihost debisiye ajhd SatiSfabtb^ hiSsuraidce 
on this brahcii of the Subject is' d^rtvdd from the 
vast progress which America has unaccoioihfSbly been 
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pannitted to make in the trade of India. Oil this 
pointj the es^lanation given by the directors is by 
no means calculated to allay the suspicions excited 
by the other parts of their reasoning, or to silence 
the complaints which have so often, and apparently 
with so much reason, been made, that the interests 
of British merchants have been postponed, to those 
of a people whose policy has long been of a suspU 
clous or hostile character towards this country. It 
is nothing to say that the treaty of 1796 secured 
that privilege for the Americans ; for the question 
will be put to the company — ^Why did they not op- 
pose, with a seriousness and determination equal to 
that which they now display, this striking invasion 
of their privileges ? In a trade which should have 
admitted of no increase from private interference, 
the mercantile adventurers of America have been 
allowed to participate so largely, that they have had 
the supply, not only of their own market, as well as 
that of South America, but have actually competed 
to good purpose, with the comj)any itself, in the ge- 
neral market of Europe. These facts, which are 
quite notorious, must supersede all comment on 
the policy of the compon}. and must throw con- 
siderable suspicion on the prophecies which, in the 
abolition of a baneful, system of exclusion, fi^ebode 
the ruin of an extensive trade, and tlm subversion 
of an empire. 
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Trb following circumstance exhibits a strong 
proof of the rapacious and uncompromising spirit 
of the company. The directors having, by a train 
of mere sophisms, prevailed on govehiment to give 
a reluctant, and, it is to be hoped, but a temporary, 
assent to their views with respect to the China 
trade, no sooner obtain this concession than they 
make it a ground for fresh demands, and declare, 
that if the trade to India be thrown open, it will 
be impossible to keep that of China under any sort 
of restraint, the private traders not being answer- 
able to the local government of India. In answer 
to those visionary alarms, it is necessary once more 
to recur to admitted facts. First of all, then, it is 
acknowledged that the British residents in India 
conduct the great coasting trade of the country, 
u'hich must of course afford ample scope for this 
species of interloping, were the vigilance of the 
company’s servants, and the restraints of the law, 
found insufficient — ^yet we have no complaints on 
this subject from the directors. But we must a- 
gain bring this important fact to recollection. — that 
the Americans have this very liberty which is to be 
denied to British subjects — the Americans, whose 
mercantile character is notoriously disreputable, 
and whoto language and manners enable them 
easily to pass for Englishmen ; and yet the direc- 
tors do not inform us that the China trade has 
ever, from these causes, been in great danger. But 
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an opportunity will afterwards Occur of returning 
to the important question, relating to the China , 
trade. 

* •• 

Tt was maintained by the company iir 1 79S, and 
the statement has again been repeated in the corres- 
pondence with Lord JMelville, that the capital of 
the private merchants will be found inadequate to 
the proper encouragement of the trade with India, 
Ijccause the native manufacturers are so poor that 
large atlvanccs must be made to them, long before 
the fruits of their labour can be realized. For this 
purpose, it is pretended that tlie capital of the com- 
pany alone is adapted ; and as the argument, in this 
limited form, obviously constitutes a portion of the 
great plea formerly maintained by the company, 
but now, in its more absolute form, apparently 
abandoned, that the capital of the private trader is 
not sufficient for the conduct of the trade with In- 
dia ; it were superfluous to say more than merely 
to refer to the notorious fact of the unexampled ac- 
cumulation of capital in this most opulent and 
couiiuercial country. Even this very general an- 
swer appears decisive, wl'*'n opposed by so very 
flimsy a pretence. But all those wlio urge this ab- 
.'urd plea forget that the concerns of an extensive 
commerce naturally give rise to many subdivision^ 
among the employments of capital, and that while, 
with the benefits of a free trade, the capital of om 
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class of merchants will be devpted to the purchase 
in India, and the transmission to Europe of Indian 
manufactures, that of another class will naturally 
seek* employment in furnishing for the native work- 
men the means of enabling them to prepare and 
bring forward their commodities to the market. It 
Were a waste of time, therefore, to expose at gi'eat- 
cr length this groundless objection. 

Another pretence of a very singulai’ kind was 
urged by the company in the year 1793, while con- 
tending against the claims then made to a free trade. 
It was alleged that the Hindoos, and indeed the 
whole people of Asia, were of a very timorous and 
suspecting character— that they were veiy unwilling' 
to hold any sort of intercourse with strangers — that 
a long experience of the company’s transactions had, 
however, inspired universal confidence intheirhonour 
and good faith, but that the private merchants would 
find the difficulties of trading with the whole race 
quite unsurmouutablc. It was even maintained 
(with matchless absurdity, we cannot help thinking) 
that the progress thus made in the introductii>n of 
European manufactures into China, had been the 
result of the talents and address displayed by the 
agents and supercargoes of 'the honourable company, 
who had dexterously resort^-tp, argument, for the 
purpose of seducing the Clnriese into a taste for 
these productions, whose value they would never 
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have been otherwise able to appreciate. Although 
all this, and a great deal more to the same purpose, 
•was gravely stated in the case prepared for the com- 
pany ; yet we should hardly condescend to nptice 
such puerilities, except from an apprehension that 
they may once more he revived in the discussion of 
so weighty a question, on which a more than ordi- 
nary share of prtjudice and extravagance seems to 
prevail. To say more on this point, however, than 
merely to remind the directors, that the people, 
both of Hindostan and China, arc men — that they 
will measure out their confidence in exact propor- 
tion to the cxjiericnce which they may have of its 
being merited — and that there is no fear of its be- 
ing forfeited by the private merchant any more than 
by the company, while a sense both of honour and 
interest is concerned in its preservation — were sure- 
ly to insult the understanding of the reader. 

It was long a favourite pica with the company, 
that there existed a sort, of mysterious connection 
betwi/.t the trade and i\'venue of India, which in- 
dispensibly prescribed th; continuance of the mo- 
•mpoly, to secure the immense advantages which 
the government and people of Great Britain were 
ti« derive from the sui’plus revenue. It is very 
friie, indeed, that the nature of this secret connee- 
fion was never very distinctly cxplmned; it w-as not 
made apparent, either that the revenue of India 
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flight not have been rendered quite as extensive had 
The company never existed, as it has become under 
its administration ; norwas any attempt made to prove 
the impracticability of transmitting this supposed sur> 
plus through the medium of the private trade. The 
advocates of monopoly were repeatedly challenged 
to explain a little more carefully the import of this 
mysterious argument, and to specify the grounds 
on which they formed their opinion, that the 
■^ame thing which was every day done betwixt the 
diflerent states of Europe, by means of the private 
trader— the transmission of large payments in the 
shape of subsidies, which was deemed much the 
same thing as the transmission of sums to the same 
amount in the form of revenue— should become 
quite impracticable when attempted in the case ot 
Great Britain and India. But they never could be 
ju'cvailcd upon to offer any satisfactory explanation 
on this point : and this obstinate silence wmuld, of 
itself, afford sufficient evidence of the fallacy of 
the argument, even wore all further discussion 
not superseded by the fact, equally certain as 
it is melancholy, that there is not now, and has 
not for many years, been any surplus revenue to 
lx* remitted. 

The trade betwixt Europe and India was con. 
templated with much jealousy and a^rehenston by 
flic advocates of the commercial system, as it wa? 



called, whose tenets are not yet entirely abandoned. 
The constant exportation of bullion in return for 
commodities, was calculated to alarm those persons 
who considered the increase of the precious metals 
as comprehending every thing which it was the object 
of a wise policy to accumulate, and who pretended 
to discover in the constant drain of these objects of 
fond attachment the downfall of the commercial 
prosperity of the European states. It was to be 
expected, that the defenders of monopoly, to whom 
every part of the same commercial system is natm 
rally so dear, would avail themselves of the popular 
prejudices on this subject, and endeavour to raise an 
alarm about the ruin which must in this way ensue, 
from the extension of our commercial intercourse 
with India. The company has found it profitable, 
on some occasions, to take advantage of this delu- 
sion; and accordingly we find among the arguments 
which have sometimes been used against a free 
trade, that this .most popular and conclu.sive one 
has not been omitted. It is hardly worth while, at 
the i»i osent day, to endeavour to expose so ])itiful 
a prejudice; but we may just observe, that if the 
argument apply in favour of the company, it strikes 
with equal force against it. If it would be danger- 
ous to extend the* trade to India, for fear of losing 
all the gold and silver which we can collect, it must 
be impolitic to continue any trade with it at all, and 
the comj>any ought instantly and for ever to aban- 



uon till its comihemal undertakings.' ' But tiic 
truth is, that the alarm is altogether groundless, as 
every person must know who enjoys the sliglitest 
acquidntance with the very first principles of poli- 
tical economy; for, according to the indisputable 
maxims of that most valuable science, there is no 
sense whatever in accumulating more of any com- 
modity than what' is required to supply the market, 
while there is no more certain way of securing an 
abundant supply, either of the precious metals, or 
of any other article of commerce, than by giving 
every possible encouragement to the increase of the 
demand. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this dis- 
creditable prejudice will not be again revived. 

1‘r was formerly stated, with great confidence, 
by the company, and the statement has even now 
been renewed, although not in terms quite so 
strong, that the private merchants would be unable 
to conduct their trade in India without the assist- 
ance of a military force at the various factorie:'. 
which they might find it convenient to establish ; 
because, forsooth, it is impossible to conduct trade 
of any kind in India, but at the point of the bayo- 
net. The experience which has suggested this 
piece of reasoning does not seem very honourable 
to the commercial character of the company ; but 
we have not tlic least doubt, that the private 
merchant will find means of conducting his trade, 



H'ithout having recourse to these violent exireuii- 
ties. It is essential to the progress df commercial 
intercourse, that it should for ever remain dc> 
pendent oh the natural wants and ^e reciprocal 
convenience of those betwixt whom it is carried 
on ; and if the private trader shall not be able to 
establish it on tins basis, it were much better that 
all his projects should be abandoned. .But, it is 
obvious, that the same reasoning is applicable to 
the company, and that if the nations of Asia arc 
really so brutish and obstinate, that nothing but 
the terrors of military power can induce them to 
co-operate towards their own comfort and happi- 
ness, they well deserve to be abandoned to their 
fate. There is no reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sions, however, of such a result, which can be an- 
ticipated on no hypothesis but one, which is too 
absurd even to gain credit for a moment — ^tbe tur- 
bulent disposition and incurable stupidity of the 
whole of the Asiatic nations. But even if the aid 
of military force were imcessary to the attainment 
of u free trade with Asia, and if the disposition of 
the private merchant to avail himself of it were 
quite as strong as that oi the company seems to 
be, there is much room for doubting, whether the 
nost serious obstacles do really present themselves 
to such a change in the constitution of the 
/iiilitary power of India, as would secure to the 
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ftrivate trader all tibie protection c£ tbi^ bind wbicb 
is now enjoyed by the company. 


lT*forms no part of the object of the present 
inquiry to enter at great length into the merits of 
the discussion betwixt government and the com- 
pany, on the subject of the proposed transfer of 
the Indian army from the service of the company 
to that of government ; yet, in reference to the 
point now under examination, it may not be super- 
fluous to observe, that it appears to be well calcu- 
lated to secuu’ tlie objects in view, while it does 
not seem to gi'.i- any ^ round for apprehending from 
it very serious or alarming consequences. It na** 
originally propoicc* hy government, with the view 
of removing the jealousy wbkh prevails betwixt 
the K ing’s and the company’s troops, as well a» oC 
ensuring an undivided, and, of course, a more j/Ci- 
fcct responsibility with respect to the military af- 
fairs of India. These objects would bo beat at- 
tained by abolishing, ac far as possible, all distinc- 
tion betwixt the didlieiit servu'es, and by vc .un'> 
'he 11 niiination of the cummaiidor in chief, tunl, ot 
llie whole military patronage of India, ch- 
leitl} ill the irown. The greatest, and a,surcdl> 
the most invidious of the distinctions now subsist- 
ing, arises from the difference of the oouiee^ l,» 
w hich the officers of {he King’s and natn e troops 


owe their lank impoitance — while there can 



be no (Question, tbol, s& long s$ the company re- 
taias the right oC neminsting^ crown that 

of confirming^ the aj)poiatment to th#^ stOtion^ of 
conmiamdcF in chief, there must be a.divisidh of 
respohsibUity, ('xtremoly uOfaTOunibie to the faith- 
iul discharge of tbesNe high trusts. These reflections 
seem to be no more than the obvious dictates of 
ccjmmon sense, and totally iiudeserring the reproach 
of unnecessary refinement and speculationr-dmt it 
may not ()e hnjwoper to take a brief review of tin- 
company’s olyections to this mnovation. 

s 

Thk directors have said a great dcal aliout the 
jX'cnliar constitution of the Indian army*i-thc ne- 
cessity of educating its officers to the service from 
Jheir infancy, an«l of enstiring their gradual rise by 
;:cniority— and the consequences of this system of 
discipline on their manners and habits. The great 
evil, it seemsr of which they complain, is the sa- 
crifice of their int,ercsts to those of thfe King's offi- 
cers, arid the partiality into which. a commander in 
chief immediately from /Europe is betrayed in fa- 
vour of the officers of that service; to which lie 
liinisctf has from liis ''arliefc; years been accustomed. 
For t'lcse evils, it is pretended, that a rcinidy i- 
: ot to be found in placing the native troops cn- 
tireiy at. the dispo.sai of the commander in chii'f, 
but raliur in reserving to thii, civil servants of llu^ 
comjiany a right of ccutroul occr his proceeding? 



to lUat whk^ .^$0y fanye Ititbefto ©yprciseii. 
But the ij^c^ent, 

4>bvic^7 is^bat it(us |)ecn — 

tie ai0'$reQ«e df ^ wtastPis toward!? Wiji^ the 
fears and idf ,tib$ ol^cers ‘tnd soldiers of tfie 
two sernoes hatbntHy itujeaed. An officer liold- 
ing^ the Eiog’s eoc^tssion, must . always cpuceive 
himself to be ho!9aotirably distinguished from one 
who owes ibis to the j^aftt Jndia Comiiany — 
and this is a pr^Udicc which np partial itilerfereuce, 
nothing short, indeed, of a total abolition of the 
distinction, will ('ver be^bund suifiioicnt to remove. 
But ewn holding the statement of -the directors ,to 
be accurate as to the source of tfic discontents, 
which unquestionably prevail, and imputing them 
altogether to the natural, and perliaj)-; incorrigible, 
partialities of an I^uropean CQmmaiuler in chief, it 
is pretty clear that the best way of limiting these 
abuses' wctuld : he' found in the imposition of the 
most powerful restraint,. ,and in applying tlio liighost 
and most respseted authority in tlm shape of con- 
troul over such acts of mul-^administration. ft i.s 
needless to inquire wliether 'ikhis description be Ix t - 
ter answered by the British government, or by the 
East India Company. . ' 

On the second point— ;the responsibility as to »Jio, 
military affairs of India, the directors betake them- 
selves to a curimia i^ovice in the art of reasoning- 

- i. 2 
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They say that the responsibility is, by tiic present 
i^ystem, not halved, but doubled^Just as if this same 
argument were not strictly appUesdile to every case 
in which tJiere exists a division of power Iht^J dif- 
ferent parts. It is a pretty obvious troth, however, 
that you cannot, by any effort* of Ingenuity, contrive 
to make two persons answerable the same act, 
without subtracting not only from the responsibility 
of each, but lessening in eShet the sum total of that 
responsibility which it is your object to preserve en- 
tire. This maxim holds true in all cases — and it is 
really wonderful how it should not have occurred to 
the directors, that if a parliamentary inquiry, for 
example, weie instituted in the event of some fla- 
grantly corrupt appointment to the chief command 
in India, the minister might not readily find some 
apology for himself, by declaring that he had done 
no more than concur in the appointment which bad 
been recommended by the directors, on whose judg- 
ment be placed great reliance ; while the directory, 
on the other hand, mi<riit* easily excuse themselves 
by s.iying, that if the appointment was a foolish 
one, it lay with govemraeut to interfere by its lu'- 
gative. There is nolhis g in tliis surely to re<iuirt 
luiuh illusiration 


Bi T then, if you take from the cbmpany tn<>u 
military patronage, you t\ ill render their civil go 
< rnment contemptible, bring tVci< civil officers in- 
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tt) disrepute ampog ::t|ii8;;.jsoldici’s, and their pon'er 
intp discredit i^;^^^pc>ui]iding Most 

pepp^yiU<^’'i^^||l^,i|^<e'to ask wlraj^i^^fs the 
dire^li^ us that soldl^^^arc in 

s^nei^l so and incorrigihle a race, that 

thpy have any thing which does not 

cljum soine-;Cobpire(ion w ith tlieoisclves — that uii. 
dcr any other gpyerppieiil than u militaiy despot- 
im; tjitey jhatte not shewn a due.regard for tlie civil 
institutions of society? and they will be. still wore 
disposed to ask, w’^bether forcign ijations w'ould not 
regard the military power of India with as much 
deference, if they considered it as emanating im- 
mediately from the supreme executive power of the 
British empire, as they now do, Avhep they view it 
as the property of the East India (Company? Have 
the King’s troops in, India^N^n found turbulent and 
unmanageable, ..because jtbey disclaim all connection 
with the gpmpany ? ,Have they despised its civil of- 
hccjrs, 'gnd.cj^inpled upon its auth.'ntv W en the 
dhnretors tell- us, that the liaii^er of ti.o . e . 
to the crown would make a most alanniug adii.L.m 
to its inlluence, they cca^tmuly do not .pK'smne that 
the country is quite so ignorant of the state of their 
ahairs — of the politics of tiu.a' > '.derr,, and the pre- 
sent constitution of theconijiany ilscii, c. ■■ Vlieve 
tliat this in^uence, if - it be a liad ti.ing, is no’ 
ready pretty well eecurod— -mid secured too in u 
form which afi'mtKus no coinpcnsaticn in the sla 
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bility of' the military powor ^ |jB4io for the eviU 
which we compelled to 'e64»re^ in the oh- 
noxious ia^uence of |hp d^Wik it 

is not pKi(d>able, therefore, t})^' fedMent 

will req^kkire any powerful militarjk force For the sup- 
port of their factories ; and evep. t^y did, would 
receive no very lib^al or efficient aid from tiie com- 
pany ; yet, if there he no ot^ior obstacle to the es- 
tablishment of a free trade, we needmot desiiair of 
ooeiog it removed, without the rbk of any very ha- 
zardous innovation. 

We Imve now arrived at the most important 
points in the whole range of the present discussion-— 
not that they are indeed very material in them- 
selves, but that they have been nuignified into an 
unnatural and factitious importance, by the mis- 
guided zeal and phrenzy of foe advocates for what 
is called the Indian system. itw3I now be ne- 
ccssary to make a few observations on the polifo^ 
arguments of the company , and to descant on af- 
fairs no i<>ss weighty than those of revolt, 02)pres- 
.>ion, emigration, colonizatKm, and final .separation 
of the mother-country and h^-r colonies. All these 
.ilai miug prosjie^ts have been industriously present- 
ed to our ima^nations, and wouliL certainly have 
appalled for a moment even the .stoutest hearted, 
had the) not become too familiar by constant and 
mi wearied repetition. If thcreHm ^ittle novelty in 
tliio discusijion, tlie fault must he cJiareed to the 



(.ompany, who persevere m the lepeti- 

tioo there is realjl/ nothing 

to evett understandln^t^f unin- 

flueiio^ hy Sot as the discusslotf, svbicii 

has faithertb token place, has failed to produce that 
general and j^r^tical conviction, without which no 
good can be doOe, it svould be wrong to omit pre- 
senting the question in every point of view of which 
it is soseeptibiCt • * 

Fott the alarming evils of which we have spdeen, 
the company has in store an abundant portion of 
preventive remedies, even on the supposition that 
they shall be compelled to throw open the trade 
under certain imitations. They propose licences for 
carrying on the trade, — limitations as to the class of 
obmUKiditics in which the private merchant is to 
deal«>>Mluiies in , Ipclii,*>«restriction to the port of 
London^— ^cavy expences on wan^oesing, of which 
it sGients they must haeen monopoly, — ^regulations as 
to linage, —and, above all, severe and arbitrary re- 
■itnctioiis on residence h) the et^nies, their great 
•.pccific against the tenible evils with which our 
Indian empire and tradb will be threatened by the 
admission of the private merchant. Under these 
trifling restraints, tiiey may, perhaps, agree to have 
the trade 0^ India partSaily opened > hut the trade 
to China, the only Remaining branch of their com 
mcrcc which continues to yield a profit, this must by 
no means be interfered with, becausesthe private 



Bierchants would embroil us Chinese, iind 

would themsdves be pl^idered i^' ruined by the 
tyranny an<J ca])ricc of tne if 

indeed the Icgiblatlire w ould be pl^ed to tajl'e the 
sound and wholesome advice offered by the com- 
pany, it would allow no free trade at all, — none to 
the company’s dominions, lest the private trader 
should cxasjM'rate the natives by his oppressions, 

V V 

and drive them on to rebellion, •—•none to the statcif 
in alliance with the company, lest they should, in 
like manner, exasperate the people of these states 
and make them (pmrrel with the company ; — ^Imt; 
above all, none to China, unless it is intended to 
put a speedy termination to all intercourse with 
that singular ueoule. That the public revenue 
may be secureo, even, in the event of a free trade,' 
and that business may be “ fa Irlj/, innocently, and 
“ honourably", managed, we are told, at all events, 
that it is quite indispensible to have it confined to 
the port of London, and to have the goods of the 
private trader sold at the ooinj>any’s sales by public 
auction. In short, it is the evident meaning of the 
company, that if it shall be forced to yield a seem - 
ing obedience to the universal sentiments of the 
nation, the coitCession should, as in he ren- 

dered quite elusory and unavaiUngf by the imposi- 
tion of more numerous fetters and restdet! )ns than 
the free spirit of a British merchant, "or the emolu- 
ments even of u lucrative tra^c, 'wifl be able to 



«ndure. It is tibe dkily of every man to aim at 
preventing the sncceM of on artifice which is evi. 
denUy ia^ preparation to be once more played off 
on tfa% crednlity of the nation. 

1. Will it be believed, then, that when the 
directors talk qf oppressions, insurrections, and re- 
bellions, they allude to the consequences likely to 
result frmn the innocent and peaceful pursuits of 
commerce, when followed under the auspices of 
British merrhants ? It were more rational to sup- 
pose, that when they indulge in their elaborate and 
declamatory anticipations of fraud and violence, 
they speak of quite a different race of men — that 
they are describing the progress of a band of wan- 
dering Arabs, ui the march of a body of oiganized 
I’obbers. Where can they have learned thus to es- 
timate their countrymen, not acting in the charac- 
ter of needy and desperate adventurers, be it re- 
membered, without the restraints of law, or the 
dictates of morality to direct them, but in the ca- 
pacity of liberal and enlightened traders, having 
sense to know their true interests, aitd probity 
enough to pursue them without injury to others ? 
In this intercourse with the nations of Asia, the 
private merchant will act under the sanction of the 
British goverment ; and he can at any time be 
made responsible to^ it, even m India, if that is 
deemed requisite to ensure the peace and security 
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of our oriental possessions. . It .seems to be taken 
for granted by eU thof^ who rej^n pi all, with the 
exception of such persona alobp.os affect to jrgason 
in favour of monopolies, that yon can baye no bet- 
ter pledge for the good behaviour of any class of 
men, than the certainty that it is their manifest m« 
tercst to behave well, and that their transgressions 
will Ik; visited tyitb adequate punishment. -Now it 
is unquestioniddy the interest of all traders to be 
circumspect in their deportment towards their cus- 
tomers. It must be the interest, therefore, of Bri- 
tish merchants and their agents, should a free trade 
be opened, to behave well towards their customers 
in Asia — ^and it is in the power of the local govern- 
ment, if that government be good for any thing at 
all, to chastise any act of oppression towards the 
nations, with whom a free trade is to be permitted. 
Even .should a sense of interest, the most powerful 
of ail motives, prove unavailing, a sense of compa- 
rative weakness must in the present instmice sup- 
ply its place ; for the private trader, unlike the com- 
pany, cannot expect to h^ve his aggression supported 
by a targe military force, placed entirely at his own 
disposal. But if the company's argument were good 
for any thing, it would obviously comprehend all 
the branches of foreign trade ; and wc should have 
American, Russian, and Swedish companies to con- 
duct the trade carried on with those nations, for 
tear oi' offence being given b^ the fqdenesy or ra- 
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lAicitjr of t]ie prifkte mefeh^t. It imist bo wpOiv 
IBtiotis to ttraate titaO on so^ im argum^it as this^ 
trbkb it is toot Oibbkblo thbt tbo dbrectws bave 
ever Wn seHous in maintaining. 

a. Vf A come nonr to the question of colonization, 
about which we have lately hehrd so mueb—the 
ground, indeed, on which the directors will be dis* 
posed ultimately to make their stand agaihst the 
claim of the private merchants. From colonization* 
is anticipated the introduction of the European 
spirit, the discussion of popular rights, and, finally, 
the subversion of the local government. All the 
weaker passions have been set in motion, all the 
most absurd prejudices have been alarmed on this 
branch of the subject, and we should be sorry to 
believe that such arts bave been practised with ef- 
fect for if the good sense and understanding of 
the country shall sink before these foolish preju- 
dices, they will have yielded to the most unrea- 
sonable and groundless apprehensions by which, 
perhaps, they were ever assailed. A very few 
words will be sufficient to express all that need be 
smd on this subject. 

The reader will readily dispense with any re- 
marks on that branch of the question which relates 
to the mischiefs of emigration from the parent state, 
since no truth is now more generally acknowledg- 
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ed among the thinkteg part of mankind, than that 
emigrations never do take place, m^cept when there 
b a redundancy of population at home, and when it 
liecomes of course equally expedient for the public 
as for individuals, that it should be easily dischaig- 
ed. It may be assumed, then, as unquestionable, 
that when our countrymen shall emigrate to India, 
they will do so only to be more comfortable than 
they were in the parent state ; and that, in such a 
• case, it would be the height of cruelty, as well as 
of impolicy, forcibly to detain them, or even to omit 
any chance of providing for them a safe asylum. 
But if there be any country in the world to which 
there is but little chance of a considerable emigra- 
tion from Great Britain, that countiy is India ; and 
every person of common understanding must bo in- 
evitably led to this conclusion by a variety of most 
obvious considerations. First of all, India contains 
a population which may fairly be considered as hav- 
ing, for a period beyond which we have no record, 
been absolutely redundant, and, of course, must for 
ever continue to afford the most slender temptations 
to emigrants of all classes. What could induce the 
laborious population of England to select India as a 
place of exile, where therte is no room either for 
their skill or industiy? 2dly, The natural and ne- 
cessary consequence of an overflowing population 
is quite perceptible in the very insignificant value 
which labour bears in that country, compared with 



the price which it will bring in the market of Eu^ 
rope ; and this circumstance must for ever remain a 
complete bar to the emigration of the lower orders 
«-th%t is, to an emigration of any importance. 
Sdly, The climate, language, laws, religion, and 
manners of the Hindoos, are as completely unlike 
those of the people of this country as it is possible 
to conceive ; and this again must add prodigious 
strength to the barrier by which the inhabitants of 
the two countries must forever remain separated. 
4thly, The immense distance of India from England, 
and the consequent expence of emigration, would 
effectually prevent the lower orders from emigrating 
to India, even if po other obstacle opposed itself to 
such a project. jSthly, Without large and constant 
emigrations of the lower orders, on whose co-opcr« 
ation their more active and turbulent leaders must 
ever depend for the success of their projects, it is 
extremely improbable that there should be numer- 
ous emigrations even of the latter class, whose re- 
moval to India is the object of general dread. 6thly, 
But, even on the supposition that all the preceding 
view are erroneous, and that emigration were gra- 
dually and slowly to take place, an indefinite period 
must elapse before the European settler would 
bear an assignable proportion to the natives, over 
whom, it seems to be assumed, that they are spevdi- 
ly to exercise a degree of influence, which, in spite 
of all the respect naturally paid to govemmenf^ 



kk defiance of all tlie power which that go- 
vernment can employ for repressing it> is with ra- 
{ttd progress to drive the natives into a state of in- 
subordination and rebeliitm. There is really no end 
to apprehensions so extremely chemerical and timid 
as this of colonization ; nor is there any plan of po- 
licy and government, however specious or wise, 
which might not to be defeated, were we to listen 
to such idle fancies as those which we are now 
examining, 

9 . But even if colonization were to ensue, as it 
eertainly will not, with all the rapidity which the 
directors affect to anticipate, does it follow, that the 
consequence of such an event would be disafihetion 
and revolt from the parent state ? What circum- 
stance could so readily promote a cordial union be- 
twixt the emigrants and the natives, who differ so 
materially in all points, as "to prompt them all at 
once to go hand in hand for the purpose of dissever- 
ing the colonies from tire mother-country ? Is H 
not far more probable, that the emigrants, forming 
but a most insignificant addition to the Immense 
population of the peninsula-^not readily assimilat- 
ing in language and manners with the natives, but 
continuing to exhibit all the peculiarities of a dis- 
till^ race, would naturally cling to the power of the 
i&ther-country, as tireir only sdurce of security and 
protection? 
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With c«iivictu)0; therefore, strojngty im- 
pressed upon our minds, Ve should be irndined ra- 
ther to encourage tlTtbi to impede coloniaatiou : be- 
cause, if there be anj justice in the commercial ar- 
guments of <^e company, tins is the only way in which 
we can expect to extend the consumption of British 
manufactures in India, and, even if these reason- 
ings should be discredited, emigration affords, at al) 
events, a more certain prospect that this object will 
bo speedily attained* But mark the inconsistracy 
of the numerous statements made by the directors. 
In their report of 1793, they thought fit to alarm 
us by an exaggerated picture of the mischiefs of 
emigration : they told us, tliat India would speeds* 
ly drain England of its population ; and they stated 
expressly,- “ that the energy of the European cha)* 
racter becomes impaired in the first generation, 
** and is soon totally extinct” Y^t it is among 
these enfeebled, degraded, and nerveless Europe- 
ans, that they dread the origin of projects which 
are to issue in the dismemberment of the British 
empire ! Nay, more than this, it is from these very 
persons, who are now expected to form so close an 
union with the natives, as would be necessaiy to 
the accomplishment of so vast a plan, that they at 
all times affect to anticipate so much oppression 
and rapacity toward these very natives as must 
even hurry them into insurrection and revolt! 
There 4 no way of accounting for timso fiat con- 



tradictions, except on the suppositiott that all is er« 
ror and falhu^ which has been urged on this braach 
of the subject. 

Tub- question has often been put to the company, 
if you are so much alarmed about the future inde- 
pendence of British India, and can discover so 
many tremendous evils in colonization, how comes 
it that you feel quite easy as to the establishments 
which you yourselves have formed, and which are 
infinitely more numerous and powerful than any 
that would be requisite to conduct the same trade 
under the auspices of the private merchant ? The 
only persons who, under a system of free trade, 
would emigrate to India, are precisely of the same 
class, apid would be sent for the same purposes 
with the servants whom the company now main- 
tains in India to conduct its commercial affairs; 
and it is quite indisputable, that, under the sys- 
tem of economy, which the private merchant would 
substitute for the waste and extravagance of the 
company, a much smaller number of persons would 
be rt-quired for all the purposes of the trade. We 
have colonization, therefore, already in a greater 
extent than we should probably have it in future ; 
and yet the consequences which, by the reasoning 
of the company, should have inevitably followed, 
have never even been apprehended. Let us have 
ait end, therefore, to these idle fears about cole- 



qtnoqrtiieif ftbsiWirdlify is not onljr establisb* 
bnt the autbo. 

rity. i^a DrenjeRo^ botb*Lcb^ Cora- 
waiiiii aa# Mar^ats \$^edey, iadisputablj Uie 
gpreatost mea who bava evor basn at the bead of 
the cempaiaj'^s affairs, have-, with their characterise 
tic and achnaarlei^ed sagacity, concurred in dise 
eredku»g these Ujlh aad unreasonable apprehm* 
sjons. 

Ip it were neceasaiy, indeed, to say one word more 
on the subject, we might, for tbe last time, r^ind 
those who reason thus, that the Americans, whe 
me not defipimit surely in popular spirit— ‘who 
might find smneUung m India to tempt the ambi- 
tion even of an agricultural n^ldican,— who boast 
of numbering in their census every species of Eu- 
ropean outcast licentiousness and sedition,— that 
hkese same Amecicmts have firee access to our Xn* 
iUatt tenrUacies. We r^ice that the circumstance 
of the admission of Americans to a participation in 
the trade of India— by far the most dbnoxiotts fea- 
ture m our system of Imlian policy — should afford 
so many strong arguments to prove tbe safety of 
ooneeding these claims which seem now to be made 
by the unanimous wdce of British merchants. 


Tub company demand that the trade of India 
should be confined to the port of London ; and it 
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is pabiful.to observe, by the hitttd of the' directors, 
and the answer$ of Lord Melidlfe,Vhidb have been 
published, ' tha^ they seem' to have, in the mean- 
time, prevailed, upon geterument to acknowledge 
the expediency of this arrangement. On what 
principles it is to be defended, it is difficult to dis- 
cover — ^for we cannot well conceive any regulation 
which, in its consequences, is likely to prove more 
embarrassing, if not utterly destructive, to the pro- 
gress of the free trade, than this same monopoly in 
favour of the port of London, and the relative pro- 
visions about the manner in which the imports 
made by the private merchant are to be put under 
the management of the company, and disposed of 
at their public sales. What good purpose is to be 
attained by all these restrictions, so revolting to the 
free spirit of commerce, unless they are expressly 
intended to promote the views of the company, by 
enabling it to exercise a most dangerous controul 
over the speculations of the private trader, and thus 
indirectly to frustrate eveiy object of a free trade ? 
The merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, &c. 
&c. arc now making the most vigorous stand in de« 
fence of their rights ; — but what end will they at> 
tain by all their laudable exertioiw, if they are to 
be thus deterred from embirking in the Indian 
trade, after it is nominally thrown open— 'by the 
intolerable and revolting condition, committing 
to the East India Company, the deternfinwl ene,- 



tales to thdr claims, sole management of their 
affairs, and of qpnfiniag^to the port of London, a 
port with which lAe]r,tove no immediate connec* 
tion,*the privilege pf ntpeiving their imports ? What 
tremendous induence will not this regulation give 
the company over their speculations — an influence 
to which it can never be expected that they wilt 
with patience submit ? As to the manifest hard- 
ship of first compeHing the private trader to come 
with his Indian cargo to the port of liondon, and 
then to submit to its being disposed of without his 
consent or permission, it is needless to say any 
thing — ^but the positive loss which must be sus> 
tained by keeping the goods in London, till it may 
suit the convenience of the company to make a 
public sale, as well as the still greater loss of first 
unshipping them in a place where they are not io 
be consumed, and then, after a long interval, per- 
haps reshipping them, and sending them round to 
the place which ought to have been the original 
market— all this is really too much, and cannot have 
been acceded to by government but in consequence 
of some very gross misrepresentations. Nor is it 
difficult to guess the topic which would be selected 
for this purpose — the revenue, the security of that 
immense revenue which the company boasts of pay- 
ing to government, must have been the inducement 
held out to procure an acquiescence in this strange 
and most unreasonable proposal. Wbat is there 
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alxmt the port of London whidji #te it so well 
giving this boasted security to ^e iieveiwie~is it 
not notorious# that there the irevenue is stole ne* 
gligently, and nrare expeorively csfiected* than at 
any other port in the eatpt^ ;-HM.y, is it not well 
known, that a most extensive system smuggling 
is carried on in the river Utames, even in rite ritips 
of the company itself? If the danger of frauds in 
tlic revenue be a sufficiatt reason for con^fining the 
trade of India to the port of London, why is that 
not a good reason for imposing^similar limitations cm 
all other foreign trade ? But Mr« Randle Jackson is 
pleased to inform us, that the company’s public 
sales ensure a more fair, innocent, and honourable 
inode of conducting the trade, just as if the re- 
venue laws of this country were so miserably inef- 
ficient, that to give them additional force, it were 
necessary to commit so violent an cncroachmeiit 
as this on the privileges of the provincial ports, or 
as if the perfect freedom of the trade did not afibrd 
the best security for the honour and probity with 
which it is conducted. Why this singular depar- 
tui’c from all principle— this wanton invasion of tlm 
rights of the private trader? Feeling entire con- 
fidence in the justice and sound policy of the legis- 
lature, and in the laudable zeal and perseverance 
of the merchants, for the removal of this useless 
and pernicious restraint, together with all its ac- 
companying provisions ; we would just make one 



Aitth«ir titot if 

of <^e |)ort «f ij^fher ^itH th^ t^tHc- 

tionii M ’iKTsMeiice fat tb^, lie CoAtinubd) at^Qtding^ 
to th^detit^ of tho dOAtJHft^t t)ii% 11105^ fakt 

fMe^tt to oil the advAntit^e^ io %ag^riy ahtidpatM 
fbom the opdtfaig of this thidti. 

5 . T»6 efitirt IK'edOrti Of private trade tO China 
will fMtit a leading topicin the course of the eiibuing 
discussion in Patiituuent) and it is to he hoped 
that the merchants wili» on no consideration, be in- 
duced to abandon this point, as it is, {lerhaps, the 
most material of the privileges for which they are 
contending. \nd yet it is precisely that iiratich of the 
subject on which it would be extremely idle to saj 
a great deal, when we reflect on the specimen uhich 
the directors have given us of the considerations 
which have induced them to resist (and with tem- 
porary success it would a|^ar) the proposed change. 
Their argument, if indeed that can be called argu- 
ment, which consists merely of a series of assertions, 
equally destitute of probediiiity as they are unsup- 
jjorted by evidence, is twofold. The old story i*.. 
first Of all, repeated, about the probable imprudence 
of the private trader, Who is, of coiirse, to exasperate 
the Chinese, a singultt and irritable race of men, 
so as to ensure an immediate exclusion from their 
ports. We cannot really submit to the fatigue o( 
repeating the various arguments which have been al- 



ready submitted in reiiitatioiiof tlds inost gratnitoiu^ 
and unfounded iosinnatiomir-^MiiL shaU> merely addy 
that even if ail that thedirectoimatoiSelverequite pTo^ 
bable and conwtent^ and if we were actualljKo be 
excluded from the ports .o§t China, we should not be 
deprived of an intercourse with that country, so long 
as we have numerous* stations, whither the)Chinese 
would most willingly repair to carry on their trade 
with us. But we would put it to the directors, 
whether the Americans have ro insulted and exas- 
]}erated the Chinese as to forfeit the benefits of the 
China trade->-nay we would ask them, whether it 
be not a fact well known to themselves, that the 
private traders of America carry on their trade to 
China to such purpose, that they are enabled to sell 
their teas at Boston and New York for less than 
one half of the prices charged by the company to the 
people of England ? But' it seems that the caprice 
and tyranny of the Chinese' government would 
ruin the private trader by seizures and confisca* 
tions : But where is the proof of all ^ this — ^where 
the evidence of any Zudi confiscations— -where 
the reason to believe that these predictions ^e 
not the mere reveries of the directors themselves? 
Has Chinese tyranny ruined^«4he American' mer- 
chants, or driven them from the ftorts of China ? 
and can it be pretended that the'^Olitilence of the Bri- 
tish merchant will fail in an entefrprise which is suc- 
cessfully cohductM by the comparative poverty of 
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an Ammcfin ? - This sort of reasoning will not do, 
and it may be isafely 'affiinted, tiiat there is yet a 
more substantial reason* for the zed of liie direct* 
ors about the monqmly of die GUna tt^e than 
any of t^ose which they have openly assigned.—- 
The China fy^ade, U is' mtt known, is now the only re- 
maining branchofthe compands trade whkhsfillyields 
them aproJUi and this circumstance may, perhaps, 
explain the motives tosfhicb we are indebted for so 
much zeal and so little argument. On this branch 
of the subject, the pretensions of the company are, 
if that be possible, still more absurd and preposter- 
ous than on any of the other points in dispute; and 
trusting to this impression, which must inevitably 
be made on the mind of eveiy man who peruses 
the correspondence with impartiality, we willingly 
leave it, without fear or apprehension of the result, 
to the consideration of the public. 

Beporb closing this discussion it may be re- 
marked in general, that if the merchants are not 
to be allowed such a right of residence in India, 

' and assured of such protection from arbitrary imposi- 
tions on their property as may be necessary to en- 
able them to conduct their business, it is vain to 
think of doing them any essential service by opening 
up the trade. That there cau be no danger in con- 
ceding these points to them, h^ been already 
established ; and let the legislature beware what 



powers over tbeir pi^one Aud pix^iisty it «ajM»iis|% 
i»pon speekm pretcx;te» \ot £ia»t Iii4i%Cerop9»y. 

strode forth 9» decliio<il enemy 
of free tfiftfiei and iti^ quite impoasible to aotiripate 
the tQimberiosA aod vexettoue eoenofloluaei^s wUioh 
it nthy make, under the semblance of law, for ren- 
dering the freedom of trade wtnrse than nugaloiqr, 
ev«n after it has been. eoficeded> As a specimen of 
their secret hostility, evea after they have appear- 
ed to yieidfc consider the provision which they wish 
to have established) for prohibiting, in the navigo. 
tion of the indiwa seas, the employment of vessels 
of a less burden than 400 tons. Do they not know, 
that much smaller vessels are already employed by 
ibreiguera in this, very navigation ; or are they not 
aware, that the public must at oncer discover the 
true motive of this unreasonable interference with 
the concerns of others, which can serve no other 
purpose except to encrease the difficulties of the 
])rivate trader, and, of course, to render h^ compe- 
tition less formidable to the company. Tlmy oon- 
t<>tKl, also, that they should be allowed to retain the 
rtionopoly of the silk trade, for this notable reason 
— lest the 4 uulity of silk should he detenorated, as 
if a free cmnpctition m the mftrkat would not se- 
cure this object better than a thousand restrictions 
and monopolies. They are deshspus also of retain- 
ing the monopoly of the trade in piece goods; but 
this they propose for the most patriotic reason in the 
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world. They are afraid that the private traders 
would import those articles in such quantities as to 
interfere with our domestic manufactures; as if it 
were 'not always a source of national gain to pur- 
chase commodities of all sorts in the market where 
they can be supplied at the cheapest rate, and to turn 
the capital employed in bringing them forward into 
another and more profitable channel. But these 
are subordinate points, at which it is necessary but 
to cast a single glance, in order to discover the Har- 
row and illiberal views by which this, as well as all 
other monopolies, is supported. Such prejudices, as 
well as the restrictions of all kinds which naturally 
grow out of them, it will be necessary for the mer. 
chants entirely to overcome, and to persevere in 
their efforts to establish the private trade on a basis 
altogether beyond the reach of capricious and un- 
necessary restraint; That this great object may be 
fully accomplished, without any sort of hazard or 
inconvenience, has been already established beyond 
contradiction. 

4/A, Irisnot impossible, however, thattliecompany 
may decline accepting a renewal of their charter on 
the conditions which have been proposed ; and, in 
that event, the attention of the legislature may be 
directed to the arrangements which will become ne- 
cessary^ when the government of India shall be 
placed under the immediate controul of the crown. 


o 
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The questions M hich belong to this branch of the 
discussion are various and important, but the length 
to which the preceding observations have extended, 
imposes the necessity of compressing what remains 
within very narrow limits. 

In the .yJrsY place, then, it may be remarked, 
that tlie entire abolition of the company’s privileges, 
and the asstimption of the government of India by 
the ’crown, would by no means imjdy so very mo- 
mentous a revolution as some persons seem to have 
imagined. In several most ini])ortaut points, the 
government of India is already under the? influence 
of the crown, ''fhe board of controul, which is ap- 
pointed by the executive, regulates in all the most 
important departments of Indian jmlicy — sends 
out instructions to the local government, and is 
even entitled to carry into execution, such in- 
structions, although at variance with the sentiments 
of ihe directors. By the law of 1 784, besides, power 
is given to the King of removing such servants of 
Ihe conopauy as ha\e incurred his disapprobation, 
and of im])Osing a negative on the ai)pointmcnts 
made by the court of directors to some of the high- 
est offices in the government of India. The influ- 
ence of the crown over the court t)f directors has 
of course become nearly absolute ; and. the govern- 
ment of India lias thus long ago merged almost en- 
-ttrely into the general government of the state.-— 
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When to these circumstances is added the pi’ecari- 
ous tenure by which the company enjoys all its pri- 
vileges — the general dissatisfaction with which thej- 
are viewed by the country— -and the consequent de- 
pendence of the directors and their constituents for 
their rery existence as a corporate body on the in- 
fluence of the crown, exerted for them in the houscn 
of Parliament, no person can be at any loss to dt.‘ - 
termine the degree cf independeace which tl>e com 
pany enjoys, nor to account for the remarkable co- 
incidence of views and opinions betwixt tlie direc- 
tors and administration. These reflections must bc 
distinctly undti'stood. however, — it would be very 
foolish to censure this ooincidenec, and still more 
absurd to iiului^r inv wtsii to see the company in- 
dejieudi'iit of the ermv nothing would be 

more prcpostermi^ than that any portion of the 
empire should be under a government distinct and 
independent of the general administration. 'J'his 
would he a most singidar arrangement indeed : to 
have the most extensive of all the provinces of the 
British empire under a different government from 
the empire itself — to have it under the government, 
perhaps, of the leaders of opposition — to have its 
defence provided for out of different sources, and 
ujVon different principles from those pursued by the- 
administration of the mother-country. There is 
something so very whimsical in such a system, that 
it could never have lasted for a year ; ami the cn- 

o 2 
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tire dependence of the government of India upon 
the crown must tlierefore be considered as an ar- 
rangement'Bot only natural but inevitable. At the 
same time, the unquestionable fact, that such dc< 
pendence does exist, and that the administration of 
India already belongs in substance to the crown, 
must diminish very much our apprehensions about 
the result of any change by which such an arrange- 
ment would be more directly accomplished. The 
present system, while it indicts on the nation all 
the mischiefs of monopoly, can scarcely be said tn 
subtract any thing of importance from the dreade^ 
influence of the crown. 

There is nothing in the character and condition 
of the subjects^of the British government in India, 
which can require the application of rules, for the 
administration of their affairs, materially different 
from those which are suitable to all nations in a 
state of imperfect civilization. That the knowledge, 
habits, and disposition of the people of India are 
such as to disqualify them for taking an active share 
in the affairs of their own government, seems to be 
admitted on all hands ; while it is no less certain, 
that the comparatively hopeless and dependent con- 
dition of this people, so far from authorising a de- 
parture in their case from the makiins of a just and 
benevolent administration, seem rather to prescribe 
a more u:<lform and vigorous application of these 
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principles, in all instances where the comfort and 
happiness • of the governed may interfere with the 
gain and ambition of thedr more civilized superiors. 
The ,bbject of any system of government for a 
country like British India, must, of course, be con> 
fined to the security of the provinces against vio- 
lence from without, and injustice witliin ; in other 
words, to the maintenance of a powerful military 
establishment, and the due execution of a liberal 
and enlightened code of- laws. The admission of 
the people to the enjoyment, under any form, of 
the popular rights which arc unknown even in 
Europe, except to onC' nation, is altogether out 
of the question, equally incompatible with the 
character of the governed, and the nature of 
the authority which it must be the policy of Eng- 
land for ever to retain over these remote regions. 
It must he the business of the legislature to extend 
and confirm to the people' of India the blessings of 
security and justice,- which have by a wise policy 
heen already introduced among them, under the 
superintendance of the British government. Tlierc 
is no reason to believe that these objects can he 
better attained by the prolongation of the com- 
pany’s charter ; for what can there possibly he in 
the character and manners of the natives of India, 
that they ^should, refuse the means of comfort and 
prosperity, unless they are tendered to them pmler 
the auspices of an association of monopolists? 
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Should the company then refuse to accept of a char* 
ter embracing no commercial advantages except 
that to which they are by law entitled — the liberty 
of continuing their trade and corporate capacity, 
but without exclusive privileges, we - cannot disco- 
ver that any very violent revolution will be required 
in transferring to the British government what it 
already in substance possesses — ^thc dominion of Bri- 
tish India. ' 

It has been said, indeed, that as our Indian en'.- 
pire has hitherto proved a source of uniform ex])encc 
to the parent state, so there is but little chance of 
any amendment in this respect when the govern- 
ment shall become a part of the general administra- 
tion of Great Britain, which, whatever other virtues 
it may boast, has certainly no very high pretensions 
on the score of economy. The local government of 
India may thus become a heavy charge on the re- 
sources of the mother-country ; and it were better 
at once to renounce all connection with the colonies, 
than to go on in the regular disapjiointment of our 
sanguine hopes, and the perpetual diminution of 
our already exhausted resources. 

Thebe is little fear that this pitce of sage advice 
will be hastily adopted ; and it might be enough, 
perhaps, merely to allude to it as one of those piti-. 
ful extravagancies into which men are easily be^i 
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tfayed by a love of paradox and an affectation of 
ingenuity. The reader will not think this undue 
severity, when he is reminded that the same per* 
sons t«rho have hazarded their speculations on the 
difficulties of providing- a suitable government for 
British India, have gravely proposed, as the best 
expedient which has suggested itself to their in- 
gem: ity, the establishment of an ind^endent des- 
potism in Hindostan under some of the branches of 
the royal family.* This plan would no doubt secure 
for India what its authors so much desire, a local ao- 
vemmeSt with local interests: it would break asun- 
der, to be sure, the relations now subsisting betwixt 
the parent state and her colonies, and prepare the 
way for the substitution of new relations betwixt 
India and other countries, in place of those which 
are to be dissolved. There is but one trifling ob- 
jection to this magnificent scheme — ^that it affords 
to the people of Great Britain the cheering prospect 
of seeing, in the course: of a few years, the new go- 
vernment of their colonies in league with their ene- 
mie«, and playing the game of France wdth not less 
zeal and dexterity, in so far as a difference of situa- 
tion and circumstances will permit, than the inde- 
pendent government of the United States of Ame- 
rica ! To the advocates of the East India Com- 
pany, again, if they should venture to state the ex- 
travagance and profusion of the British government 
as an objection to the proposed changes, it is suffi- 

- Eilifibui’j^h Review. 
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cicnt to answer, by a reference to tbe authentic bi^ 
toiy of India under the goyenunent of the company 
itself— a i^fcrciicc from which, tp them atleast, there 
remains no ai)pcal. 

I 

It now appears, indeed, to be unquestionable 
that the revenues of India have hitherto proved in- 
sufficient to defray the expenditure of the local go« 
vernmont ; but there is no reason for thinkmg the 
inference deduced from this circumstance a legiti- 
mate one — that there must constantly, in future, 
be a similar defalcation. The causes to which the 
past deficiencies may be ascribed are various — the 
extraordinary expenditure of the company’s go- 
vernment in the wars which have been undertaken 
for the security of its territorial possessions, and 
which have terminated in a complete triumph over 
all the enemies of the British name and interests 
in Asia — ^and tlie inefficiency of the existing checks 
on Indian expenditure, an evil which we owe, in 
part at least, to the restraints imposed on the legis- 
lature by the couqiany’s chartered rights. The 
success, equally biiiliant and decisive, which at- 
tended the administration of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, affords the most reasonable hope that, in fu- 
ture, the first of these sources of expcnce will be 
gradually diminished, while habits of submission to 
their European rulers, and the experience of the 
superior justice and energy of their administration. 



may be expected to diffuse among the people of 
British India a spirit the most favourable to the 
stability of our Indian empire. So long as there 
exists*a connection (which indeed it is impossible 
to destroy) betwixt the general expenditure of In- 
dia and the emoluments of those who are employed 
in the administration of affairs, no means of ma- 
terially abridging that expenditure will be found, 
except in the superior vigilance and attention of 
the legislature to the affairs of India, and in a more 
certain and efficient system for the punishment of 
delinquency and malversation. But these objects 
must be far better secured, were a general interest 
excited in the destiny and affairs of India-— were 
the means of information rendered more extensive, 
by the admission to our territorial possessions of men 
of different views and various interests— in short, 
were every source of interest and information on 
these subjects not entirely swallowed up in the 
powers and privileges of the company. 

A PowKHFUL military force will, for a long while, 
1)0 recpiired in India, from the nature and origin of 
the authority which Great Britain maintains over 
the conquered provinces. That government, whiah 
is supported b)r the influence of ti few strangers 
against the natural prejudices, and not seldom, 
there is ground to fear, against the true interests 
of a countless population, cannot be very secure 



without the aid 6f a powerful tfiilitarjr estabfisl^ 

nient— •whde it must be ow^,' that in proportion 

as the affairs of administratioii become extensive 

mid complicated, do the chances increas^^l&at the 

expenditure will equal, or even cxc^, re* 

venue which can be collected without the mOst 
% 

grievous oppressions. This is undoubtedly the in* 
ference deducible from the history of almost all the 
governments witii which we are acquainted, and 
might reasonably be considered as applicable to the 
government of India, were is not for one or two 
circumstances, which we shall notice with all pos* 
sible brevity. 

It deserves, first of all, to be remained, that to 
the government of India, which is provincial and 
dependent, the inferences deduced from the history 
of independent governments can never have a strict 
application. An independent government has sel* 
dom any strong motive (ff interest, and can never 
be compelled by any superior power to practise 
the viitue of economy. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, 6iat we should have few examples, where, 
m suck situations, the expenditure has been con- 
Itiacted within the limits of the ordinaiy revenue 
of the state. The local gotfWiuht^t at India has 
not indeed mpch interest in bdhng ecohbnil^al — ^but 
should the administration of the ']Mirent* state ever 
come to look to the provinces as a* source for sup- 



{tlyiog dte 4«G^tions of the public revenue, it 
would have both the dlijiosition, and the power to 
narrow the expenditure of the jurovincial govern* 
ment'whhla the bounds of a just and rational 
eoohi^^., When the teiritorial revenue of India 
shaH become the property of the state, it may not 
be unreasonable to anticipate a salutary change 
in the financial system of the provincial govern* 
ment. 

The proportion betwixt the revenue and expen* 
diture of a country is necessarily dependent on the 
amount of population«»the progress of wealth— 
the extension of manufactures and industry — and 
the comparative security against external violence 
and internal commotion, which the nature of the 
government, and the general condition of the sur* 
rounding states, permit it to enjoy. In all these 
points of view, the present condition of British 
India may be deemed a great deal more favmiralde 
than that of any European state, and the|p«duai in* 
creoae of the revenue, in a proportion mucheroeediiig 
the expenditure, may therefore be reasonably antid* 
patedr, ,The prodigious amount of the population 
— the^pi^ and peaceful diaracter of the people— 
the aeejfrity from external attack which jan ener* 
getic^ai)^ prosperous administration of affairs has 
given to thc^ Jkitish dominions in India, with the 
prospect of an unexampled increase of industry 
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and commerce in the event of a free trade*--all 
these circumstances, taken .in connection with the 
improved policy as to Indian finance, which may 
reasonably be anticipated under the auspices df the 
Britbh government, seem to indicate, that the 
hopes so long indulged of a surplus revenue from 
India, applicable to the necessities of the parent 
state, may yet, at no distant period, be partially 
realized. While there seems to be no reason, 
therefore, to apprehend any mischief, in a political 
point of view, from the assumption of the govern- 
ment of India by the crown, should the company 
refuse a renewal of its charter under the conditions 
neccssarj' to a lice tiade, the most important bene- 
fits to the commercial interests j)f the nation will 
be secured by the abolition of tiic- monopoly 

The propositions stated m the commencement ol 
this inquiry ajipear to be now established. The 
monopoly of the Must India Compaiiv has been 
shewn to be at variance with e\ery principle of 
sound s?nse, and (“ery maxim of wise policy — 
while the whole of ii. history has been proved the 
most convincing and satisfactory romnieut on tlie 
truth and justice of i»ery thing wliich has been 
urged against it by speculative men — its transacti- 
ons having been equally inconsistent with the law- 
ful interests of the proprietors, and the general 
prosperity of the nation. It has been proved, that 
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the opening up a free trade, on the conditions de- 
manded by the private merchants, would not only 
be quite harmless, but eminently conducive to the 
prospibiify both of Great Britain and India, while 
be no loom for regret, even should the 
txnnpany refuse, on such terms, to continue in pos- 
session of the other privileges secured by their 
charter. We take leave of the subject with many 
apologies for the length to which the discussion has 
been unexpectedly carried, and with expressing a 
sincere and unfeigned conviction, that if, at any 
period it would be the duty of the legislature to 
remove the impolitic and unprofitable restrictions, 
of which there is, at this moment, so great and 
so universal a complaint, the present season of un- 
exampled commercial difficulty -.cems loudly to de* 
m.md this iib<’ial and enlightcunl interference 
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Portrait of the Author. 
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The following Sheets contain the substance of a 
series of Letters which appeared in the Morning 
Chroiiirk in llie course of last summer, under the 
signature of CossiM. The author finding the sub- 
ject too extensive to be fully discussed within the 
limits of u neuspaper, resolved to submit his thoughts 
to llie Public in their present shape. 


London j J-kccmki, 




. CONSIDERATION 

&;c. 


The little interest taken in this country about the 
afl’airs of India, is matter of wonder as well as of 
regret. The consequence of general indifference 
upon tlic subject has been general ignorance ^ 
and though at tlie present conjuncture, when 
the allention of the Legislature is about to be drawn 
to the IVatniiig of such measures for the future go- 
vernment of the llritish possessions in India, as 
sliall appear from experience and upon mature do 
libcralion to l)o calculated to st'Ciire their internal 
‘‘ prosperity, and to derive from those flourishing 
dominions the utmost degree of advantage to th(' 
cunnncrcc and revenue of the United Kingdom,'''’ 
dormant interests have been awakened and power- 
fully e\('!trd ; it is yet to be feared, that under rlic 
existing want of information, tht most dangcrou'' 
eirors will be eommitted, unless much tvisdom and 
caution art* applied to repress fallacious liopes, as 
well as to liann(»nize jarring preteiisiuns and recon- 
cile conflicting claims. 


* Spru l) oi'llii- iU llu' nju’Uin'4 (») 1,1'.* sli'.will 4‘t 


There are certain general principles, from which 
it is presumed that no one will be found to dis- 
sent, Of these the most obvious are, the.t • the 
common good of the empire in Europe and in Asia 
ought to constitute the basis of the new arrangement ; 
that as no partial interest should be exclusively 
consulted, every partial view of the question ought 
to be received with circumspection, and even with 
suspicion ; that subordinate ought to yield to para- 
mount considerations ; and above all, that experience 
should be trusted rather than speculation, in mo- 
delling the government and adjusting the relations of 
states. 

The application of these principles to the present 
occasion, would naturally lead to an investigation of 
the causes which have produced the extension and 
consolidation of our power in India, and of the mode 
in which that power is exercised in the internal ad- 
ministration of those populous and fertile regions 
which now acknowledge the British authority. — 
There is hardly any <]oestion connected with the mi- 
litary and civil policy, the jurisprudence and finan- 
cial economy of nations ^ scarcely any circumstance 
affecting the stability of governments, or the secu- 
rity, happiness, and prosperity of their subjects, 
which this range of inquiry would not embrace. 
Whether owing to the frequent discussions that have 
taken place in Parliament upon the system of ad- 
ministration introduced and acted upon by the East 
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India Company, all these questions are considered as 
finally put to rest, and a sound and matured convic- 
tion ^^as been impressed upon the public mind, that 
both in principle and practice the system is upon the 
whole as unobjectionable as it can be made; or whe- 
ther it arises from a prevailing indifference to unseen 
events and matters of remote interest, the attention 
of the country seems to be exclusively directed to the 
channel in which Me /rade with India is in future to 
be conducted. The state of existing treaties in 
India, the means and motives of aggression possessed 
by rival powers, the resources of wisdom and force 
by which aggression may be prevented or repelled, 
the constitution of the government, the regulations 
under which justice is administered, and revenue col- 
lected, and the different plans which have been pro- 
posed, or may still be in agitation for improving the 
condition of a vast population of British subjects, are 
studiously thrust into the back-ground, and in the 
controversy, as it presents itself in most of the publi- 
cations of the day, we only see the East India Com- 
pany endeavouring to preserve their commercial pri- 
vileges, and another set of merchants straggling to 
invade them. 

Were the question at issue really what in these 
publications it appears to be — one simply of a com- 
mercial nature — the writer of these pages would 
probably have abstained from taking any part 
in the discussion ; and he has no hesitation in 

u ‘J 
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acknowledging, that could he bring himself to view the 
subject in the light in which it is vulgarly con- 
templated, merely as a contest between the East 
India Company and the great body of British mer- 
chants, for an imj»rovable branch of commerce, as a 
dispute between expiring privilege and nascent right — > 
the claimants of an open trade should have bis hearty 
good wishes in the cause for which they are contend- 
ing. In the whole confederated host of petitioners, 
against the Company’s privileges, there is not to be 
found a more zealous advocate for commercial free- 
dom, or a more decided adversary on general grounds 
to monopoly, than the individual who now ven- 
tures to submit his sentiments to the public. But 
strong as is the popular dislike to monopoly, there 
are evils which it would be still more imprudent to 
encounter i and however just maybe the general par- 
tiality to liberty of trade, there are considerations en- 
titled to a preference. Incompatibility between ob- 
jects equally desirable, leaves .only a power of choice, 
and this choice, if judiciously made, must be directed 
by a comparison between their practical utility, 
rather than their abstract fitness. The laws by 
which trade is regulated, form undoubtedly a pro- 
minent feature in national policy, but they have 
been usually held subordinate to those institu- 
tions which provide for the security of states, and 
the maintenance of their mutual relations. Fo- 
reign possessions are sometimes of immense im- 
portance in a political, and comparatively of small 



value in a commercial view,* and trading restrictions 
which if generally applied, would be unnecessary and 
noxious, may in certain cases be found both salutary 
and requisite. 

It is not intended to make any attempt to prove that 
political advantages result to Great Britain from 
the empire which she has acquired in India. The 
fate of a country which has been the scene of so 
many triumphs to her aims, where the imperish- 
able records of her virtue and humanity, as well 
as of her genius and enterprise appear, where the 
ashes of the best and bravest of her sons repose, 
can never be an object of indifference to England 
until she has ceased to care for all that con- 
cerns her glory, f Nor is it proposed to analyze the 
merits of the plan under which the affairs of India at 


* The charges of the Bombay Presidency, exceed the revenues 
by more than a million sterling annually; but it surely does not 
follow, that on this account the settlement should,be t^tfixloned. 

f It would be difficult to apologize for all the Britisa transactions 
in India, since the year 1756; but dating from the time of Lord 
Cornwallis, it may safely be affirmed, that the spirit of the 
Company’s policy has been wise, liberal, and humane. It exhibits 
an excellent practical comment upon the decree of (he Roman 
senate, respecting Macedonia and Illyricum. — Omnium primum 
liberos esse placebat Macedonas atque lllyrios, ut omnibus gentibus 
appareret, arma Populi Romani, non liberis servitutem, sed contrS 
>SEBViENTiBus UBERTATEM AFFERRE ; ut ct in libertate gentes quse 
essent, tutam earn sibi perpetuamquc sub tutelS Populi Romani 
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iiome and abroad are novir administered. The prac- 
tical success which has attended this plan is its 
best encomium, and furnishes the most satisfactory 
answer to the objections to which in theory it may be 
open. The writer’s views arc much more limited. 
The value of our Indian empire, though perhaps 
underrated, is no where denied, and in so far as one 
can judge from the printed correspondence between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of Directors, it 
does not appear to be in contemplation to make any 
material alteration in the constitution of the existing 
government, or in the distribution of the power with 
which its several members arc clothed. The object 
of the numerous petitions which in the course of the 
last year have been presented to Parliament, is to 
procure for the merchants of the United Kingdom, 
indiscriminate and free admission into the trade with 
India and China, in derogation of the exclusive, or 
rather of the modified privileges now enjoyed by the 
East India Company, and this object to a consider- 
able extent has received the countenance of His 


< ssf ; et quae sub regibus viverent, el in praesens tempus mitiores 
EOS, .lu.TioRKsauE RF.spECTu I’opDLi Romani HABERE sE. The decree 
was an excellent one, though it was lamentably executed. How 
proudly may the benetits conferred by L<^ Cornwallis on the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and tilerwards extended by 
Ix)rd Wellesley to the people of the. Carnatic, be contrasted with 
(he renduct of Flaminius and Paulus .^milius to the states of 
Orecce ! 





Majesty’s Government. It will be the writer’s aim to 
shew, that this pretension, although ostensibly it be 
purely commercial, is in its bearings big with po« 
litical mischief, and that, whilst it would, if 
sanctioned, utterly fail in obtaining for the peti> 
tioners the advantages they expect from a decision 
in their favor, it would prove ruinous in its operation 
to the general and paramount interests of the em> 
pire. To exclude political considerations from the 
discussion, would lead to participation in the pre- 
vailing error, but it is not meant to pursue 
them farther than is necessary to the exposure of 
that error. 

Before entering upon any of those points of 
detail, which arise out of a subject confessed to 
be extremely extensive and complicated, it will 
not be either irrelevant or useless to advert' shortly 
to the actual situations of the different parties 
whose interests are to be brought before Parlia- 
ment for solemn deliberation and decision. 


These interests may be arranged under three 
general heads — 1st. The commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of this country. 2dly. The poli- 
tical and commercial interests of the East India 
Company; and ^ly. The interest of Government 
so to conciliate and regulate the other two, as to 
render them conducive to the substantial and 
permanent prosperity of the empire. Let us look 



then, for a moment, to the situation in which the 
parties supporting these different interests are placed, 
regarding the approaching expiration of the^East 
India Company’s Charter. 

1st. It is well known that from causes originating 
in the present convulsed state of the world, the pres- 
sure upon the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
of the community is severe beyond example. Re- 
duced. to circumstances of great difficulty and embar- 
rassment from the want of markets for their produce, 
they look with eagerness to the opening of a trade, 
in the prosecution of which they would have little to 
dread from hostile annoyance. Those countries which 
have been acquired by the wisdom of the national 
councils, and by the vigour of the national arms, 
they naturally consider as the proper field for 
commercial enterprise ; and in the vast resources of 
widely extended regions, they fondly anticipate the 
reward of industry, perseverance, and skill. Asia 
presents itself to their imaginations unlocking new 
and exhaustless stores for their acceptance, with a 
population of countless millions inviting them, with 
pntstretched arms, to supply their unsatisfied and 
insatiable wants. Is this the present state of the 
public mind throughout the country, or is it not ? 
and is it, or is it not a prospect which must prove 
fallacious ? No one who reads the resolutions which 
have lately been passed in many of the manufacturing 
and trading towns, can doubt the fact of sqch expec- 
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tations being entertained ; and no one who has soberly 
meditated upon the information which is within the 
reach of all, and the accuracy of which is not liable 
even to suspicion, far less those who are accurately 
informed from experience and observation, respecting 
the constitution of Asiatic Society and the state of 
maimers in that part of the world, can help being 
astonished that ideas so extravagant should have 
gained possession of the minds of any class of indivi- 
duals usually distinguished by habits of accurate dis- 
crimination and calm reflection. 

Much allowance is indeed due for the circumstances 
under which these visionary prospects are cherished, 
but the tone in which the claims of the respectable 
bodies alluded to are set forth, can hardly be con- 
sidered as entitled to much indulgence. Their reso- 
lutions and petitions are couched in terms of bold 
and imperious demand. Apparently unconscious of 
danger from great and sudden innovation upon a 
system sanctioned by the experience of ages, they 
plead for its overthrow on the ground of indefeasible 
right long lain in abeyance. Capital emb^^ed, pro- 
perty acquired, and services performed under the 
established system, are all to give way to speculative 
notions and theoretical plans, or at best to principles, 
which, however true in the abstract, are totally 
inapplicable to the service into which, they are 
forced. 
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The pretension itself with the expectations founded 
upon it will be examined hereafter : the only inference 
meant to be deduced from these observations nox is, 
that the claims of any set of men acting under the 
influence of great hardships, anxious for relief from 
every quarter whence relief can come, and even 
looking for succour where it is altogether unattain- 
able, or attainable only by inflicting calamities greater 
than those they seek to alleviate, ought to be listened 
to with extreme caution. 

2. The representations of the East India Company, 
as a party, likewise require to be scrutinized before 
being admitted. They have been invested with an 
important stewardship, and confirmed in it by no 
fewer than sixteen solemn acts of the legislature. Of 
this stewardship they are now called upon to render 
an account. If they have been negligent or unfaith- 
ful, let them be dismissed with indignity from the 
office : but though they even stood convicted of mis- 
management, it would not follow that the principles 
on which the affairs of India have been administered, 
and the «fonnexion between the two countries has 
hitherto subsisted, ought to be abandoned. A casual 
abuse of trust, though it may discredit the agents in 
whom confidence has been reposed and authority 
vested, does not necessarily impeach the system 
under which misconduct has taken place. — If on the 
other hand the Company have acquitted themselves 
in their high trust, not only with integrity and credit 
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to themselves, but with honour and advantage to the 
country — if they have done more with smaller means 
than ever was achieved by any other body, commer- 
cial or political, in the history of the world — if by 
encouraging the industry, and patronising the talent 
of their fellow-citizens, they have acquired and pre- 
served an empire forming the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown — if they have improved the condition 
of their subjects in the same degree that they have 
extended their own jurisdiction — if in war they have 
shewn themselves to be a most powerful ally of the pa- 
ramount state, and in peace a nourisher of its resources 
— if their mercantile gains have been uniformly and 
cheerfully sacrificed to the great objects of national 
security and national glory — if so far from acting in 
the hard character of exclusive monopolists, they have 
long since consented to a relaxation of the terms 
of their existing charter, by admitting competitors 
into their trade — and if unwilling to follow, or imi- 
tate the grasping spirit of their opponents, they 
have now signified their readiness to agree to every 
latitude being given to a commerce (established with 
their capital and by their exertions) that may be 
deemed compatible, not with the paltry consideration 
of a per centage, more or less, upon their mercantile 
investments, but with their duties as delegated Sove- 
reigns, with the tranquillity of their possessions, and 
the consequent integrity and stability of the empire 
— surely an assembly exercising legislative functions, 
will listen patiently, and listen favourably also to 
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claims fortified not more by prescription than by high 
desert. 

ri 

The circumstances in which the Company appear 
before Parliament, soliciting the renewal of their 
charter, are rather unfavourable. The services that 
they have rendered to the state do indeed fill the most 
brilliant pages of its history during the last sixty years, 
but the public, from familiar acquaintance with most 
of these exploits, have ceased to be dazzled with their 
lustre. The gradual accessions of power, of wealth, 
and of revenue, which have been derived from India, 
are regarded by the nation as forming part of its own 
constituent resources, while the instrument by which 
these resources have been created, enlarged, and 
upheld, is too frequently overlooked. To superficial 
observers (and to this class, unfortunately, a majo- 
rity of mankind will always belong) the recent appli- 
cations of the Company to Parliament, for assistance 
under temporary pecuniary embarrassments, no doubt 
bear an unfavourable aspect. And lastly, a great 
establishment, like that of the East India Company, 
the Directors of which possess considerable power 
and patronage, naturally attracts some portion of 
envy and jealousy, feelings w hich, though strongly 
excited by the distresses of the times, are not so blind 
from their violence as to incapacitate those actuated 
by them, from availing themselves of all the difficulties 
in the Company’s present situation, or from employ- 
ing against it, with sufficient dexterity, those weapons 
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of attack against trading monopolies, of which there is 
ample store in the repositories of economical science. 
For sbme of those unfavourable circumstances the 
Company are obviously not accountable ; and if, as 
is hoped, it shall afterwards appear that for others 
tliey are not to blame, it behoves those who by care- 
ful investigation have become acquainted with 
their concerns, to shield them against vulgar obloquy, 
instead of joining in the clamour by which they are 
assailed. 

3. In reference to the interest of Ministers, and to 
the arrangement which they may think proper to 
propose to the Legislature, for the double purpose of 
regulating the foreign and domestic government of 
our Asiatic possessions, and the mode of conducting 
the trade with India and China, they may be con- 
sidered as liable to error, either from a consciousness 
of strength and a desire of increasing their own power 
and influence, or from a sense of weakness and a 
wish to strengthen themselves by the adoption of 
popular measures. In 1783, when the affairs of the 
Company were brought into discussion, it was con- 
tended by the ministry of the day, a ministry power- 
ful from the talent and rank of its members, that the 
sovereignty of British India ought to be assumed by 
the King in right of conquest, and that the admi- 
nistration, in all its branches, ought to be intrusted 
to his responsible advisers ; that all orders regarding 
the political, financial, judicial, and military autho- 
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rities in India, should emanate from the sovereign, 
and that the Company’s territorial possessions should 
be governed on the same principles and in the' same 
manner as the other dependencies of the crown. It 
was argued on the other hand, that such a scheme 
went completely to subvert the balance of the consti- 
tution by throwing the whole patronage of India into 
the hands of the crown ; that by despoiling the East 
India Company of a property legally acquired, and 
to which they had an indisputable right of possession, 
it was repugnant to the dictates of common justice ; 
and that if carried into execution, it would loosen 
and perhaps break the tenure by which these terri- 
tories were held, by an injudicious application of 
European maxims of government to a country not 
more remote in situation, than dissimilar in usages 
from Great Britain. The plan, after being reduced 
into the shape of Bills, passed the House of Com- 
mons, but was thrown out by the other House of Par- 
liament, and its rejection was signalized by the fall 
of the minister by whom it was introduced. The 
fate of these celebrated bills will, it is hoped, operate 
as a salutaiy warning to ti»e present and all future 
administrations, against hari)ouring projects of ambi- 
tion, similar to that, which at the period referred to, 
was not more fortunately counteracted than it had 
been imprudently disclosed. 


Since the institution of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India in 1784, His Majesty’s 
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Government have exercised, under the sanction of 
the Legislature, a general superintendence and con* 
trol Over the civil and military concerns of the Com- 
pany ; an interference which has occasionally been 
productive of inconvenience, but which, upon the 
whole, has tended to give stability and vigour to the 
system, and to preserve a harmony of view and pur- 
suit, as to the great objects of national policy, with- 
out depriving the Company of the management of 
their trade, infringing their territorial rights, or 
arming Ministers with a degree of influence incom- 
patible with the liberties of the people or the inde- 
pendence of Parliament. The opinion of His Majesty’s 
present Government upon the merits of the system as 
it now stands, may be collected from the following 
passage in the letter addressed by Mr. Dundas (the 
late President of the India Board) to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, 
under date the 28 th Dec. 1 808 , “ I have not yet 
“ heard or read any arguments against the continu- 
“ ance of the system under which the British posses- 
“ sions in India are governed, of sufficient weight to 
“ counterbalance the practical benefits which have 
“ been derived from it, in their increased and increasing 
“ prosperity, and the general security and happiness of 
their inhabitants. It is possible that the same effects 
“ might have been produced under a government im- 
“ mediately dependant on the crown : but for the 
“ attainment of those objects, the experiment is at 
least unnecessary, and it might be attended with 
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" dangers to the constitution of the country, which, 
“ if they can be avoided, it would be unwise to en- 
** counter. Any alteration, therefore, which may be 
“ suggested in this part of the system, will probably 
“ be only in the details.”* This language is perhaps 
more cautious than the occasion required : it is cer- 
tainly much less decisive than what the late Lord 
Melville was accustomed to use, when, on the same 
topic, he thought it necessary to declare an opinion. 
It should, however, in candour, be recollected, that 
Mr. Dundas, in this very letter, had a communication 
to make to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
views entertained by Ministers on the policy of open- 
ing the trade with India which he knew would be 
most unpalatable to the Company, and that in order to 
pave the way for that proposition he just insinuated the 
possibility, xoitli some danger indeed lo the (Jonstihition, 
(heaven save the mark !) of another plan being devised 
for the conduct of the government, on the old maxim 
which probably both he and they understand, “ Better 
half a loaf than no bread.” A more palpable and alarm- 
ing hint, was indeed conveyed in the same letter. 


* Printed Pa 2 )Krs, p. 12. 

The printed papers referrc'' to, in this and other parts of tlu' 
pamphlet, s'e the jiapers resj)tctiiii? the nc^ociatioii for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s exclusive privileges, printed by order 
of the Court of Directors, for the information of tlie proprietors of 
East India Stock, 4to Edition. When other documents arc referred 
to, they are particularly specified. 
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respecting an alteration of the military system in 
India, and the consolidation of the Company’s troops 
with -the King’s army j but the President of the 
Board seems to have been fairly reasoned into a re- 
tractation of this suggestion, by the letter from the 
Chairman and Deputy, dated the 13th January, 
1809;* and Lord Melville, in his answer of the 17th 
December, 1811, after having had nearly two years 
for reflection, admits the objections to such a change 
to have great weight, and proposes to defer all 
farther discussion upon the subject until a future op- 
portunity.! 

Certain details, affecting both the civil government 
and the army, are left open for adjustment:! and 


* Printed Papers, page 33, f Printed Papers, page 45. 

J ** In submitting to you these observations, however, I beg to be 
distinctly untlcrstood as conveying to you only the piiesen’i’ Awi/i- 
'' mcnis of llis Majesty’s Government on the several points toiuhich 
the propositions relate. Public discussion on such an impoilant 
question may possibly produce an alteration of opinion on some of 
the details ; and though the subject has been fully considered, it 
may be deemed necessary in the further progress of the mca>ure, 

** to propose on some points regulations of a diflerent description 
from those which arc suggested in the enclosed observations:” 

‘'Though various regulations may 

“ possibly be necessary with a view to promote the discipline and 
efficiency of the army in India, I am not aware that any legislative 
enactments are requisite, except as to the amount of force v^hkh Uu 

C 
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care tnus.t be taken lest these modifications as they 
may be termed, do not involve changes of great mo- 
ment, which being sometimes eflbcted under plausible 
pretences, and very modestly introduced into the 
world, are found on better acquaintance to as- 
sume a most imposing mien. But upon the whole it 
may be supposed with some degree of safety, that Mi- 
nisters have no matured and deep-laid plan for mate- 
rially altering the constitution of the Company, with 
any view of augmenting their own patronage and 
power. 

The errors of weakness are, however, not less to he 
dreaded than those of ambition. The progress of the 
latter is sometimes staid by the re-action whicli they 
produce against their authors: the former springing 
from delusion, or from fear, flow on till their source 
is exhausted, and the mischief they occasion is irre- 
parable. Encroachment is the cardinal vice of absolute 
governments. A spirit of unwise concession is the 
sin which more easily besets the ministers of a free 
state. Power is the object of both ; the mode of pur- 
suit is different j but the result is alike prejudicial to 


May Sty may be empnivend to maintain In India, at the expense of the 
Company, and perhaps als*' sonif provisions in regard to the rela- 
JIVE POWERS Of TUL BoARD O? COMMISSION LR’. AND THE CoURT OF 

Directors /' — Letter from Tsrd Mclvtilc to the Chairman and Be- 
' puty Chairman, dated 2\st March, 1812 . — Printed Papers, 

'' 79 and SO. 
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the general weal. The application of these remarks 
will readily suggest itself to every one who has at- 
tended to the progress of the negotiation between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court of Directors, 
and to the occurrences, as well recent as more re- 
mote, which may be supposed to have retarded its 
termination. 

Until the year 1793, the Company’s exclusive 
trade was strictly guarded by legislative enact- 
ments; and, except in the indulgence granted to 
the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships, 
no British subjects were allowed to embark in the 
Indian trade, although by special permission of the 
Court of Directors, goods belonging to individual 
merchants, had for a few years before that period 
been occasionally taken on board their vessels. By 
the act of 1793, the Company were bound to pro- 
vide at a reasonable price 3,000 tons of shipping or 
more, annually, for the use of any of His Majesty’s 
subjects who might be disposed to export British ma- 
nufactures or produce to that extent, and to bring 
back returns in goods from India. The principal, if 
not the sole object of this clause in the act, was to 
transfer to the Thames the trade then clandestinely 
carried on between the British possessions in India 
and foreign Europe, by providing a legal channel 
through which the fortunes acquired by British resi- 
dents in the East might be brought home to their 

C 2 
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native country.* At that period there were no ves- 
sels in existence, or in contemplation, for the Indian 
trade, except the regular ships of 800 tons Ixjrden 
employed by the Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers of this country 
seldom availed themselves of the privilege which they 
acquired under the act of 1793: but in the course of 
the two or three following years some of the Com- 
pany’s ships were required by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the public service ; and a scanty harvest 
having about the same time enhanced the price of 
bread, it was deemed advisable to import large 
quantities of rice from India, in any fit ships that 
could be procured either there or in England, liberty 
being granted to these ships to carry out cargoes 
from England to India. These circumstances led to 
the introduction into the trade between the two 
countries of a new description of vessels of small 
size, and cheap outfit, many of which were built in 
India, and navigated by Indian seamen. As the 
emergency which called these ships into employ- 
ment was of a temporary nature, it would have been 
unreasonable after it had ceased, to give them a pre- 
ference over the ships that iiad been built at home. 


* A professed object was also to open a vent f‘>r British manufac- 
tures. See Act 33d George III. Cap. 53. Seel. 3,3. 
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and equipped expressly for the service of the Com- 
pany,, and which the Company were under engage- 
ment to employ for a stipulated number of voy- 
ages. 

The Indian merchants, who were also ship-owners, 
seeing the prospect closed, which a temporary exi- 
gence had opened to them, complained loudly of the 
rate of freight and other grievances to which they 
were subjected by the Company’s regulations, and as 
a relief from these hardships they prayed for the per- 
manent admission of India built ships into the trade. 
Their representations occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussion both here and in India; and in 1802, after 
much deliberation, a final arrangement was made by 
the Court of Directors, with the sanction of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for the future regulation of the 
privileged trade between India and Great Britain. 

It was then determined, that in addition to the 
three thousand tons of shipping allowed by the 33d 
of the King, a farther quantity of three, four, or five 
thousand tons, or as much as might be wanted, 
should be provided by the Company, and that 
the ships, without being diverted to political or 
warlike purposes, should be appropriated to the use 
of the private merchants, and sail regularly at the 
proper seasons. Except saltpetre, and piece-goods, 
all articles might be laden upon these ships. The 
first exception was made obviously from political 



considerations, and the second has not been enforced 
by the Company. T.,ight and heavy goods were to 
be properly assorted by the Company’s olBcers*^ and 
as the Company were to be answerable for the freight 
to the owners, so they were of course to load the 
ships if tlie private merchants declined, and the 
onm of providing suitable dead weight or ballast, 
also rested with the Company. The ships so taken 
up might be built either in England or India, and 
in no case were the merchants to be charged a higher 
rate of freight tlian the Company paid. In point of 
fact it has uniformly been considerably lower.* 

In framing this arrangement, a clear and fixed line 
was drawn between a trade in its nature colonial, and 
a trade of simple remittance. The first could only be 
created by transplanting capital from this country 
to Indian and the late Lord Melville, who at that 
time presided at the India Board, perfectly coin- 
cided in opinion with the Court of Directors, that the 
recognition of .such a principle would be not only 
subversive of the privileges, and even of the existence 


* The loss estimated to have been sustained by the Company in 
supplying tonnage for the privileged trade, from tlie year 1795 to 
1810 inclusive, is <£'444,29^, that sum being the diflerence between 
the amount of the freight actually paid by tlif Company for the 
shipping so employed, and ihc amount received by them from the 
private merchants, Hec fourth Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Affairs of the East India Company, page 
444 , 
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of the Company, but prejudicial to the interests 
commercial and political of the whole empire. — 
The second was amply provided for in the way 
that has hern stated. It must be confessed that 
the arrangement did not prove satisfactory to the 
private British merchants resident in India, or to 
their agents in tliis country; nor was this to be ex- 
pected, because their pretensions were really, though 
not avowedly, founded upon the principle of a colo- 
nial trade ; a principle, however, the benefit of 
which they were desirous should be confined to 
themselves as a body, to the exclusion of the rest of 
their follow subjects. They wished in fact to obtain 
for themselves a full share of all the Company’s ad- 
vantages, without participating in the expense, risk, 
and irsponsibilitv attending its vast establishments 
both foreign and domestic. Being disappointed in 
this object, they have not ceased bitterly to com- 
plain of the restraints, delays, and vexations to 
ivhicli they allege that they have been subjected, 
from M'hat tlicy call an arbitrary exercise and 
wanton abuse of the Company’s authority. Not 
content with presenting their complaints in the shape 
of representations and memorials to His Majesty’s 
Government, and the Court of Directors, they have in 
the course of the last four or five years made frequent 
appeals to the public in pamphlets, where every 
term of invective is employed against the Company, 
and the whole policy of our Indian system is vi- 
rulently attacked. The effect produced by those pub- 



lications has been different probably from that which 
was designed. For llie merchants and manufacturers 
at large petitioned Parliament to throw open the 
trade entirely, thinking very justly, that if the Com- 
pany’s privileges were to be invaded, and any farther 
enlargement given to a valuable branch of com- 
merce, they bad as good a claim as some eighteen 
or twenty houses of Indian agency to share in its 
advantages. The established houses of agency ob- 
serving that things were thus taking a turn still more 
unfavourable to their views than the .system itself on 
whicli they had laboured to encroach, have earnestly 
petitioned against the extension of the trade to the 
outports, and have remained neutral upon the other 
points of the controversy. Such are the conflicting 
pretensions which His Majesty’s Government have 
in the first instance been called upon to reconcile, 
and which will soon be brought before Parliament 
for ultimate adjustment. 

The task imposed upon Ministers, under these cir- 
cumstances, is invidious and difficult, and even the 
purest intentions on their part do not hold out an 
adequate security for its right performance. As ser- 
vants of the public, it is their duty at all times to de- 
fer to the public opinion, when constitutionally ex- 
pressed, in sc far as is consistent with an enlightened 
and honest sense of the national interests. At a sea- 
son of great commercial difficulty, it is peculiarly 
their duty to devise means of relief, care being taken 
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that the medicine administered be not of a nature to ag- 
gravate, instead of alleviating the general distress. It 
is not, however, to be disguised, that the object of the 
petitioners is to subvert the fundamental principle of 
our Indian policy, and altogether to change a system 
sanctioned by prescriptive authority, and by long 
experience of its advantages ; that the benefits which 
may result from the experiment are distant, preca- 
rious, and perhaps unattainable, and that the evils 
which may ensue from it, are at least equally proba- 
ble and incalculably more important ; that the same 
claims which are now brought forward have been pre- 
ferred on former occasions, and rejected ; that the 
number of the petitions, (many of them coming from 
places which have no direct interest in the question), 
together with the intemperate language in which 
some of them are drawn up, the industry that has been 
employed in collecting them, the active canvass 
among members of Parliament to support them, and 
the delegation of committees to watch the progress 
of the discussions, were strongly symptomatic of an 
intention amid the distractions of political par- 
ties, and on the supposed near approach of a 
dissolution of Parliament, to obtain by clamour and 
intrigue a measure which the petitioners despaired 
of achieving under a less commanding, or more 
temperate influence. 


The embarrassment occasioned by these opposite 
considerations is sufiiciently visible in the past stage* 
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of the negotiation. In the letter from Mr. Dtlndas 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, dated the 28th December, 1808, it 
is stated to be “ fit tliat the Court of Directors shall 
“ understand distinctly, that he cannot hold out 
“ to them the expectation that Ilis Majesty’s Minis- 
“ ters will concur in an application to Parliament for 
“ a renewal of any privileges to the East India Com- 
pany, which will prevent British merchants and ma- 
" nufacturers from trading to and from India and the 
** other countries w'ithin the present limits of the Com- 
“ pany’s exclusive trade, (the dominions of the empire 
“ of China excepted), in ships and vessels freighted by 
“ themselves, instead of being confined as at present 
“ to ships in the service of the Company, or licensed 
“ by the Court of Directors.”* Lot this communi- 
cation be compared with the follow'ing extract from 
Lord Melville’s letter, dated the 21st March, 1812: 
“ You will do me the justice to recollect, that in all 
our discussions on this subject, both recently, and 
“ on former occasions, the admission of the ships of 
“ merchants in this country into the trade of India, 
“ in concurrence with those of the Company, has 
“ never been urged as a raerisure from which much 
" immediate benefit would, in my opinion, be de- 
“ rived either to the country, or to the individuals 
who might embark in the speculation ; and I cer- 


Printed Papers, page 15. 
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“ tainly am not without considerable apprehension 
“ that at least on the first opening of the trade, the 
“ puBlic expectation as to the British territories in 
“ India affording any considerable outlet for British 
“ manufactures beyond the amount of our present 
“ exports, may be disappointed.”* On comparing 
these two passages, it appears that in laying down 
an open trade to India, as an indispensable con- 
dition of Ministers’ recommending to Parliament the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, the late Pre- 
sident of the India Board stipulated for what he 
afterwards admitted would be of little immediate 
benefit either to the country or individuals; and 
after such an admission, it is difficult to avoid the 
inference, that in making the stipulation, he did 
not act from his own conviction of its uti- 
lity. He rests the proposition indeed in both 
letters upon the inefficacy of the provisions under 
the act of 1793, for the trade of private individuals 
between Britain and India, which are stated to have 
been " the source of constant dispute, and to have 
entailed a heavy expense upon the Company, with- 
out affording to the jmblic any benefit adequate to 
such a sacrifice.” But is it not at least doubtful 
whether the regulations which both his Lordsliip and 
the Court of Directors agree to be necessary, in 
order to guard against the facilities afforded by the 


♦ Printed Papers, page 79. 
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irew plan to persons who may attempt to settle and 
reside in India without a license from the Company, 
or without the knowledge and sanction of the local 
governments, will not prove equally unsatisfactory 
to the merchants both of this country and of India, 
as those ])rivilcges have been which were granted to 
them by the act of 1793, and subsequently ex- 
tended by the Court of Directors in 180i2? Reason- 
ing a priori, it seems much more easy to regulate a 
monopoly than an open trade. I'he principle of free- 
dom, and the proposed restrictions, are like the iron 
and the clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; 
they may cleave, but they never will incorporate. 

Again, in Article 6(h, of a paper entitled — Hints 
Approved by (he Committee of Correspondence, Sfc.,” 
and submitted to Lord Melville on the 3d of March, 
1812, as the outline of a plan on which the Com- 
pany’s Charter might be renewed, it was proposed 
“ that the whole of the Indian trade should be 
“ brotrght to the port of London, and the goods sold 
** at the Company’s sales, and be as at present under 
“ the Company’s management.”* The same principle 
was di.stinctly contained in the letter from the Chairs 
In January, 1809, and was not then controverted 
by Lord Melville. In answer to this proposition, 
however, his ixirdship observed, in a paper trans- 
mitted on the 21st of March, 1812, '‘the adop- 


* Printed Papers, page 63. 
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“ tion of the regulation suggested will probably 
“ tend to the security and advantage of the pub- 
“ lie .revenue, in collecting the duties on all arti- 
“ cles imported from the East Indies and China, as 
“ well as other countries to the eastward of the Cape 
“ of Good Hope.”* The answer is cautiously worded, 
and it would be uncandid not to allow that it con- 
tained, or rather implied, a reservation, under which 
Government might ultimately withhold assent to the 
proposition of the Court, a reservation of which 
the increasing clamour and combination against 
the Company, has actually since induced Ministers 
to avail themselves. What the petitioners for open 
trade wanted in argument, they made shift to sup- 
ply by the number, importunity, and contrivance of 
their delegated counsel •, and on the 27th of April 
last, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who had then 
succeeded to Lord Melville at the India Board, ac- 
quainted the Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
that “ the representations which had been brought 
“ before His Majesty’s Government, had led them 
“ to entertain an opinion, that they would best con- 
“ suit the public interests, by not confining the im- 
“ port trade from the East Indies to the Port of Lon- 
“ don,”j’ Now without presuming to insinuate that 
this change of opinion constituted any breach of 
faith towards one of the parties engaged in the nego- 


* Printed Papers, page 
t Page 146. 
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elation, it was surely not too much to expect, that a 
distinct communication should be made to the Court 
of the substance of those representations whicl'. had 
produced a bias on the minds of Ministers, contrary 
to that which they had entertained only five weeks 
before. Had the question involved merely the secu- 
rity of the revenue. Government might have claimed 
credit on tlie score of their own public duty, for the 
exercise of a due degree of caution in lending their 
countenance to any measure, by which the stabi- 
lity of the national resources could be endangered. 
But as the point at issue affected the profits of 
the Company equally with the duties payable to 
Government, it was reasonable that the Court of 
Directors should be consulted respecting the pro- 
bable efficiency of the plan in agitation for the 
prevention of illicit trade, if a plan had really been 
digested for that purpose; and the circumstance 
of no such communication having been made, 
suggests a doubt whether any such scheme was 
actually matured. 

Hence it appears, thai the Court of Directors had 
no sooner consented to a partial sacrifice of their trade 
to public feeling, or as they very properly termed it, 
to public prejudice, than they were urged by fresh 
demands to farther concessions ; and were they now 
to agree to the extension of the Indian trade to the 
outports of the kingdom, they might next be called 
upon to surrender the commerce with China. 
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In making these remarks, or any others which 
may be hazarded in the sequel, there is no intention 
whatever of blaming the conduct of Government, and 
much less of reflecting upon the two most respectable 
noblemen, who have been the oflicial organs of con- 
ducting the correspondence of that Government with 
the Court of Directors. The presoit Ministers have 
acted probably in umch the same way that others 
would have done in their place. If more has been 
imputed to popular influence than belongs to it, the 
easier it will be to retract any rash opinion which 
may have been given, and to proceed with caution to 
the completion of the arrangement j if, on the other 
hand, that influence has been as sensibly felt as it 
was powerfully exerted, an acknowledgment of the 
difliculties with which Ministers have had to contend 
will account for, and in some degree extenuate, mis- 
takes, though it certainly does not preclude a deli- 
berate investigation of any errors into which they may 
have been seduced or impelled. 

The following paragraph in Lord Melville’s letter 
of the ‘ilst of March, ISliJ, contains a short summary 
of those errors. “ As far as relates to the trade with 
“ India and several other countries, included within 
“ the limits of the Company’s charter, the Court do 
" not appear to have succeeded in establishing the 
“ proposition, that any detriment will arise to the 
“ public interest, either in this country or in India, 
“ or ultimately even to the interests of the Company 
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“ themselves, from the introduction of private adven- 
" turers. If the Company carry on their trade more 
“ expensively and with less activity and industry than 
“ British individuals, it is unjust to the country, as 
“ well as to the inhabitants of British India, that the 
“ exclusive monopoly should be continued} and in 
“ such a state of things, the trade is more likely to 
“ be advantageous to the country and beneficial to 
“ the individuals, in their hands than in those of the 
" Company : but if the latter shall conduct it with 
“ skill and enterprise, and with due and unremitting 
** attention to economy, the extent of their capital, 
“ and the superior facilities which they must continue 
** to possess, of providing their investment in India 
“ at the cheapest rate, will undoubtedly afford them 
“ the means of successful rivalship with all other 
“ competitors.”* The proposition which the Court 
had endeavoured to establish was } “ that the unli- 
mited freedom for which some persons had of late 
“ years contended, would have political consequaices 
“ more injurious to the power of this country and of 
“ British India, than the advantages anticipated by 
“ sanguine minds could compensate if those advan- 
“ tages were to be realized } and that, moreover, the 
“ expectation of such advantages is unfounded, re- 
“ suiting from general prenunptions, which are con- 
“ tradicted by the nature of the Indian people, cli- 
mate, and productions, and by the experience of 


* Printed Papers, page SO. 
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“ more than two centuries.”*'^ If this be not the pro- 
position alluded to by Lord Melville in the letter 
above*quoted, he has chosen to leave out of sight that 
upon which the Court of Directors thought fit prin- 
cipally to rest their case. If he alludes to it and at 
the same time denies its truth, he less impeaches 
their judgment, than the opinions of the most erai- 
)ient statesmen who have taken a part in the affairs 
of India, for half a century past, opinions sanctioned 
within that period by eight decisions of the Legis- 
lafure.f From the way in W'hich his Lordship con- 
trived to get rid of the objections to the scheme in 
contemplation, which were contained in that propo- 
sition, one might be led to sujipose that the Court of 
Dir(?ctors had searched their earliest records for some 
musty maxim upon which to found anew'-fangled pre- 
tension, or that they had dippedinto the impure sources 
of oriental fable, to collect matter of groundless ap- 
prehension and visionary alarm, w hereas their only 
aim, in their correspondence with His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, seems to have been to vindicate the policy 
of existing laws, and to defend the doctrine of the 
Constitution, in relation to the British possessions in 
India. 


* Letlcr from tin* Cliairaian and Deputy, dated 13tU Jan. 
1809. Printed Papers, page 20. 

t litli (ieorge II. Cap. 17. — 7tli George 111. Cap. 57. — 9lli 
George III. Cap. 24.^1.3lli George III. Cap. 64.— 19th George III, 
Cap. 61. — ^20th George III. Cap. 56. — 21st George III. Cap. 65.— 
33d George III. (;ap. 52. 
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The whole tenor of the letter from the Chairman 
and Peputy, dated the 13th of January, 1809> is in 
perfect unison with the principles maintained hy the 
late Lord Melville, and with the sentiments which he 
was at pains to avow on all occasions, when the merits 
of our Indian system were brought into discussion. 
In a letter dated the 2d of April, 1800, and addressed 
by the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, as President of 
the India Board, to the Chairman of the Company, 
upon the subject of the private trade, he thus ex- 
pressed himself. “ I set out with disclaiming being 
a party to those opinions which rest upon any ge- 
" neral attack of the monopoly of the East India 
Company, either as to the government or com- 
“ merce of India. My sentiments, in that respect, 
“ remain exactly the same as they were when I moved 
“ the renewal of the charter in 1793 and if any 
“ thing, I am still more confirmed in the principles 
“ I brought forward at that time. That a direct in- 
“ terference by Government in the affairs of India, is 
“ necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am 
“ more and more convinced ; but that the ostensible 
“ form of government, with all its consequent extent 
and detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 
“ I am persuaded will never be called in question by 
“ any but those who m.iy be disposed to sacrifice 
“ the freedom and security of our constitution, to 
“ their own personal aggrandizement .and ill-directed 
“ ambition. I remain equally satisfied as to the 
“ propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
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“ i» the hands of the East India Company. Those 
“ who maintain the reverse, appear to me to be 
“ misled by general theories, without attending to 
“ the peculiar circumstances of the trade they are 
“ treating of. Viewing it as a mere commercial ques- 
“ tion, I believe this proposition to be a sound one : and 
“ if the trade zcerc laid ope7i, the supposed advantages 
“ thence arising, are at best ven/ problematical, and 
“ would certainlij be very precarious and short-lived. 
“ Tlie same principles which prove the necessity of 
“ the present form and mode of Indian government, 
“ evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
government and the trade arc interwoven together, 
“ and we have only to recur to a very recent expe- 
“ ricncc, to learn the immense advantages which have 
“ flowed from that connexion of government and 
“ trade. By the commercial capital of the Company 
“ at home, acting in connexion with the public re- 
“ venues under their administration abroad, they 
“ have mutually aided and administered to the wants 
“ of each other, and the result has been the fortunate 
“ achievement of those brilliant events, upon the 
“ success of which depended the existence of the 
“ government, the territorial wealth, and the trade 
“ of India.” After recommending that a ])roper 
channel should be provided for the remittance to 
Great Britain of the fortunes acquired by individuals 
in India, he proceeds : “ If I am ashed whether, in 
“ stating this principle, I mean that the trade to and 
from India, in the common use of the terms, ought 

D 
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" to be free and open to all His Majesty’s subjects in 
“ India ? I answer distinctly in the negative. The 
“ nature of the Indian manufacture, and the imme- 
morial habits of the manufacturers, exclude the 
" practical application of so indefinite a principle to 
" the export trade from India. The manufacture of 
“ the finer and more valuable fabrics of India, have 
“ always been produced by advances from the go- 
“ vernment, or individuals for whose behoof those 
“ fabrics are manufactured, and if the dealing with 
“ those manufacturers was to be laid open to the 
“ uncontroled competition of every individual, the 
" consequence would be a boundless scene of confu- 
" sion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the ma- 
" nufacturers themselves.” * * * *1^ « It 

“ is immediately connected with the observations last 
“ offered, to consider by what agency is the trade of 
“ individuals in India to be carried on ? If this 
“ question was to be decided on the principles of an 
“ open and free trade, the answer to the question 
“ would be, that every individual should send out or 
“ employ any agent he thought best to manage his 
“ own business. But from what I have already stated 
'' on the former point, you will anticipate my opi- 
" nion on this ; namely, that no agent should be 
" employed in India, or permitted to reside there, 
“ except with the license of the East India Company, 
“ and subject to the control of such n gulations, as 
“ the habits, prejudices, and trade of the country 
“ may render expedient. In addition to every other 
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** consideration, arising out of the peculiar nature of 
the trade and manners of the country, there is one 
" decisive circumstance against the tolerance of every 
“ unlicensed adventurer in India. It would rapidly 
“ and insensibly lead to the settlement and coloniza- 
“ tion of the worst kind of adventurers taking root in 
“ that country, than which there could not be a 
" more fatal blow to the permanence of the British 
“ power and pre-eminence in India. No principle 
“ ought ever to be tolerated or acted upon, that 
“ does not proceed on the basis of India being 
“ considered as the temporary residence of a great 
" British establishment, for the good government of 
“ the country upon steady and uniform principles ; 
“ and of a large Britisli factory, for the beneficial 
“ management of its trade upon rules applicable to 
“ the state and manners of the country.” 

******* « jjj some of the many specula- 
“ tions I have heard, and the publications I have 
perused on this subject, it is usual to ask in a tone 
“ of complaint, if it is not unjust and unfair that the 
“ merchants and shipping of this country, other than 
“ the shipping of the East India Company, should 
“ be excluded from a participation of that trade 
“ which is allowed to the subjects of foreign nations ? 

“ The statement at first sight may appear plau- 
sible ; but when examined to the bottom, it has 
<< no solidity. In truth, it is only another mode of 
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“ objecting to the monopoly of the East India Coin- 
pany. If there are reasons of sound policy, why 
** the Legislature has decided that the India trade 
“ should be carried on by a monopoly, it is because, 
“ viewing the interests of the public as one aggre- 
gate, it is of opinion, that those interests are best 
“ cared for by that mode of conducting the trade. — 
“ Those, therefore, who state this objection, being 
“ themselves part of that whole, are, in common with 
“ the rest of His Majesty’s subjects, reaping the be- 
“ nefit of that influx of national wealth and capital 
*•' which the East India trade, so conducted, brings 
“ into the national stock. They cannot, therefore, 
“ more than others, because their occupation hap- 
" pens to be that of merchants or ship-owners, corn- 
“ plain of being injured by the means which the 
“ wisdom of Parliament has devised for introducing 
“ that flow of wealth into the kingdom. 

“ The case is totally different with regard to the 
“ subjects of foreign nations. They are not the 
“objects of the care of the British L^^gislature ; 
“ neither are their interests at all in the view of its 
“ provisions. They reap no benefit, but the reverse, 
“ from the growing wealth and prosperity of the 
“ British empire ; and th( -efore are in no respect on 
“ a footing of comparison with any of the subjects of 
“ this country, to whom the restraints of the Com- 
“ pany’s charter, for the reasons already assigned, 
“ do with perfect propriety apply. 
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" It is quite a separate question, how far it would 
“ be right to hold our Indian possessions upon prin- 
“ ciples of colonial monopoly ? and it would be de- 
“ viating from the strict matter of the objection, to 
enter into that discussion in this place. It is sudi- 
“ cient in point of fact to observe, in answer to the 
“ merchants and ship-owners, that it is thought ex- 
“ pedient for the interests of the empire at large, that 
* the East India possessions should not be regulated 
“ on the principles of colonial exclusion ; and there- 
“ fore no part of the subjects of Great Britain can 
“ be permitted to set up a separate interest of their 
own against that general policy. If the colonial 
" principle was to be applied to the Indian territories, 
“ it would not advance by one step that separate in- 
“ terest set up by the merchants and ship-owners, to 
“ which I now refer.” 

In reply to the question, Why the merchants and 
ship-owners, subjects of ,His Majesty, resident in 
Britain, should not have the same indulgences which 
are contended for by His Majesty’s subjects resident 
in India ? Mr. Dundas observed, “ The answer is 
" plain and conclusive ; in contending for this indul- 
gcnce to the British subjects resident in India, 1 
“ am contending for a material national interest, 

“ which is no other than this, that their fortunes, 
“ capitals created in India, should be transferred 
" from that country to this, in a manner most bene- 
” ficial for themselves and the kingdom at large, in 
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** place of being transferred through the medium of 
** the commerce of foreigners, and thereby adding to 
the wealth, capital, and navigation of foreign 
** countries. There is not a single circumstance in 
which this applies to the case of merchants in this 
" country. It might be proved, if necessary, that 
the only effect of giving such an indulgence to the 
merchants resident in this country, would be a 
“ temptation to withdraw a part of the capital of the 
** country, from a more profitable trade and more 
beneficial application of it, in order to divert it to 
another trade, less profitable to themselves and less 
beneficial to the public. Without, therefore, one 
** single reason, either of private justice or public 
** policy, it would be introducing a rival capital in 
“ India, against the remittance trade of the East 
“ India Company, and in competition likewise with 
those individuals w'hose capitals, by the proposed 
" indulgence, it is wished to transfer to Great Bri- 
“ tain. It is argued thafe'the extension of this indul- 
** gence to the British merchants, would be an addi- 
“ tional encouragement to the export of British 
manufactures. I need only observe. that the argu- 
" meat proceeds on an erroneous view of the subject. 
“ The export trade to India can never be extended in 
“ any degree proportionate to the wealth and pojiula- 
** tion of the Indian Empire, neither can the returns 
“ upon it be very profitable to individuals. Those who 
“ attend to the manners, the manufactures, the food, 
“ the lliment, the moral and religious prejudices of 
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that country, can be at no loss to trace the causes 
“ why this proposition must be a true one. The im- 
“ portance of that immense empire to this country, is 
'' rather to be estimated by the great annual addition 
it makes to the wealth and capital of the kingdom, 
“ than by any eminent advantages that the manufac- 
“ tures of the country can derive from the consumption 
“ of the natives of India. 1 do not mean to say that 
“ the exports from this country have not been very 
“ considerably increased of late years, and I make 
“ no doubt, that from recent circumstances, they 
“ may still be considerably increased. But the pro- 
“ spect, from the causes 1 have already referred to, 
“ must always be a limited one, and I am positive that 
“ the shipping and exertions of the East India Com- 
“ pany, joined to the returned cargoes of those ships 
“ which bring home the private trade of India, is 
“ more than adequate to any present or future in- 
crease of export trade that this country can look 
“ to upon any rational grbnnd of hope.” * * * 

* ^ With regard to the agents to be employed 
“ at home, to manage the private trade of individuals 
“ from India, and to take care of their interest in 
“ the cargoes of the returning ships, I do not see the 
“ use of any interference by the Company. The 
“ great interest to be attended to on the part of the 
“ Company^ is that no goods come from India that are 
“ not deposited in the Companfswarehouses,jand that the 
“ goods so imported are exjmed at the Company's sales, 
“ agreeably to the rules prescribed for that purpose,'* 
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On a perusal of the whole correspondence which 
took place between Mr. Dundas and a Committee 
of the Court of Directors in 1800 and 1801, it vfill be 
seen that there was a perfect agreement in prin- 
ciple, and a complete coincidence in general views, 
although there was a considerable difference of 
opinion upon some matters of detail. The Pre- 
sident of the India Board had stated in the letter 
above quoted, the inadequacy of the provision for the 
private trade in the act of 1793, and urged the ex- 
pediency of allowing British subjects resident in India, 
to send home their funds in India built ships. The 
Court professed their readiness to give every facility 
to the trade of remittance from India, but they con- 
tended that this, like the other branches of the trade, 
ought to be carried on through the medium of the 
Company’s ships, and that the scheme for permitting 
British merchants resident in India, to introduce 
both their capital and ships into the trade, contained 
a principle of indefinite' enlargement, which would 
gradually change the character of the existing inter- 
course. By the arrangement which took place in 
1802, the difference was compronrilsed, and India 
built ships were admitte<l into the trade, the Com- 
pany reserving to themselves the power of freighting 
them, on private account. But before this arrange- 
ment was concluded, and while the discussion was 
still pending, it will appear from the following ex- 
tract Mr. Dundas’s speech in opening the India 
budget for the last time in the House of Commons, 
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on the 12th of June, 1801, that the diiliculties which 
were started by the Court of Directors to some part 
of tl!c measure recommended by him in the pre- 
ceding year, had not in the least altered his senti- 
ments and views respecting the constitution of the 
Company, or the general policy on which that con- 
stitution was founded, and by adhering to which it 
could alone be maintained. “ Many objections have 
" been, from time to time, raised to the policy of the 
“ restrictions imposed by the Legislature on the trade 
“ of the East, and to the exclusive privileges placed 
“ in the Company. My decided sentiments on this 
“ subject are well known ; I will therefore only now 
“ advert to it, by observing, that at the renewal of 
“ the charter in 1793, the Legislature shewed every 
“ dispc ' on to adopt such anangements as might 
“ secure to this country as large a share of the Indian 
“ trade as possible. If any of the arnangements then 
“ made, have been found by experience inadequate 
“ to the object in view, the wisdom of the Legisla- 
“ ture, and I trust a liberal and wise policy on the 
“ part of the East India Company, will concur in 
“ correcting former error. The manner in w'hich 
“ this shall be done, consistent with those regulations^ 
“ which Parliament has thought proper to impose, 
“ has long been under serious consideration. Many 
“ indulgences have already been granted to indivi- 
duals, and I have no doubt that ultimately such a 
plan will be determined upon, as shall be the means 
“ of affording all the satisfaction which in reason and 
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justice can be expected. In doing this, I certainly 
do not mean to exclude every degree of proper 
caution, for I have no hesitation in expressing my 
thorough conviction of its being incumbent on 
those with whom the final arrangement of this very 
important branch shall rest, never to lose sight of 
those salutary maxims zvhich have been prescribed by 
long experience y and that they be strictly upon their 
guard that subsianiial and permanent benefits may not 
“ he sacrificed to casual and perhaps illusory schemes of 


* That these scnliinciits were not peculiar to the late TiOrcl Mel- 
ville, will appear troin the follonin;^ extract from a useful pamphlet, 
published by an officer of the India Board in 

On the grand point, that of opening the trade altogether, we 
have as yet see4 tio specific, well-digested plan offered to the 
public eye. It, libwcver, can hardly be f opposed, that even the 
most zealous advocates for a new system, can be desirous of seeing 
“ the present mode of conducting the trade detennined, and 
** tlie future trade left to hazard and chance, A measure more 
'' preposterous and absurd, nor any so fraught with ruin and 
** mischief to the general interests of the ej^ipirr, as affecting 
" the poh‘ncal, the mercantile: and the financial concerns both of 
Great Britain and hdia, couid not be devised or imagined by an 
enemy to both.^^ -jc ******* In this discussion w e 
have carefully avoided (juoting any of the arguments used upon 
former occasions for and against an exclusive trade, because by 
the acquisition of kingdoms and provinces, tlic Asiatic trade has 
‘‘ since those times undergone an entire chang:', insomuch that 
the order and system which formerly obtained in the conduct of 
“ it, seem now to be perfectly inverted. The point contended for 
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Such were the opinions entertained by the late 
Lord Melville, after having devoted twenty years of a 
laborious life to the study of Indian affairs, and 
after having held for seventeen of those years the 
highly responsible office of President of the Board of 
Commissioners. He admitted, on retiring from office 
with the present Viscount, “ that the system es- 
“ tablished by the abt of 170‘5, for the trade of iii- 
“ dividuals between Great Britain and India, had 
“ not answered the expectations, or fulfilled the in- 
tentions of the Legislature.” AVhether after the 
extension given to that system in 1802, he still re- 


on those occasions was simply mercantile. The subject now 
** spreads itself into a wider field : it attaches to it political concerns 
“ of high importance as well as those of commerce ^ni finance. At 
those times a change in the existing system was of little compara* 
** tivc consequence ; the exports and imports were s?naU, and the 
revenue by customs, if it had suffered, coul^ easily have been 
made good ; for the National Debt was then moderate, the objects 
left for taxation were numerous; 'and the real and personal assets 
'' of the Company, were more than sufficient after the discharge of 
their debts, to make good the value of their capital stock ; it 
“ became therefor^ a question fairly determinable by the weight of 
public opinion, how the India trade might be best conducted, 
without involving in its consequences those important rights and 
" interests which seem now to depend on the continuance of the 
present system of conducting the Government revenues and trade 
‘‘ in all its essential parts.” A Short Histoiy of the East India Com- 
pani/, and of their Trade to India and China, by Francis Russel, Esg,; 
2d edition, pages 41 and 45. 

How much greater weight have not these considerations acquired 
since 1793 ? 
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mained of opinion, ** that it did not afford all the sa- 
“ tisfaction which in reason and justice could be ex- 
** pected," public documents furnish no means of Judg- 
ing. But every person who reads the above quota- 
tions with attention, must be persuaded that he never 
would have become a party to the proposition made 
by his successor as a sine qua non of the renewal of the 
Company’s privileges “ that BrUtsIkr merchants and 
“ 7nani{facturers shall be permitted to trade to and 
“ from India, and the other countries within the 
“ present limits of the Company’s exclusive trade, 
“ (the dominions of the emperor of China excepted), 
“ in ships and vessels hired or freighted by them- 
selves, instead of being confined as at present to 
“ ships in the service of the Company, or licensed by 
“ the Court of Directors,” far less that he would 
have concurred in the opinion more reeently ex- 
pressed, “ that the legislature will best consult the 
“ public interest by not confining the import trade 
" from the East Indies to the port of London.” It 
is probable indeed, that he would not have dissented 
from the first proposition, in so far as it goes to put 
an end to the Company’s agency in i^eighting sliips 
for individuals, (an agency which it is equally proba- 
ble the Company would not be indisposed to relin- 
quish); but to the first prrt of the proposition we 
have his distinct negative upon record, as likely if 
acted upon, “ to oecasion a boundless scene of con- 
“ fusion and fraud, and ultimately the ruin of the 
“ manufacturers themselves ; as tending to introduce 
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without one single reason, either of private justice 
or public policy, a rival capital in India, against 
thd remittance trade of the East India Company, 
and in competition likewise with those individu- 
“ als whose capitals it is wished to transfer to Great 
“ Britain; in fine, as leading rapidly, though insen- 
“ sibly, to the settlement and colonization of the 
“ worst set of, ..adventurers in that country, than 
“ which there cannot be a more fatal blow to the 
“ permanence of the British power in India,” A.nd 
in reference to the extension of the trade to the out- 
ports of the kingdom, we have also his recorded opi- 
nion, “ that THE GREAT INTEREST to be attended to 
“ on the part of the Company, is that no goods come 
*' from India, that are not deposited in their ware- 
“ houses, ard disposeu .. their sales,” 

During the whole course of the nej^iation, there 
is not to be found in the correspondence on the part 
of the Court of Directors, d single position which had 
not been advanced, and insisted up^ by the late 
Lord Melville, as of primary importance to the in- 
terests both of the Company and the empire at 
large, nor is there any indulgence to the private 
trade which he thought it safe and expedient to grant, 
which the Court have not generally professed their 
willingness to concede. They have maintained with 
that experienced statesman, that a departure from the 
principle of the act of 1793, (by which the trade with 
India was placed under a regulated monopoly) is 
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pregnant with political mischiefs, without affording 
the prospect of any equivalent advantage j while at 
the same time they have disclaimed ** all narrow 
“ considerations of commercial profit, or commercial 
"jealousy,”* and have announced "their readiness 
" to enter into a serious inquiry concerning the 
" concessions which can be made to the public, 
" without trenching upon the priftciples,” not as- 
serted for the first time in their letters, but 
“ established in that act.”j- And the negociation 
seems to have been suspended in April 1812 , in 
consequence of a difference of opinion between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Court, not respecting 
a concession deducible from the principle of the act 
of 1793, but respecting an exlreme concession, (the 
opening of the trade to the outports), arising altoge- 
ther out of a neio principle, and against which the 
Company ha^Tjbeen sjtfecisdly warned by a distin- 
guished member of an antecedent government, that 
it was their great interest tS guard. 

• S' 

The writer, or rather the compilijr of these sheets, 
(for hitherto they have consisted of>^le more than 
a compilation of the opinions of others), has formed 
too just an estimate of his own talents to be guilty 
of the presumption of supposing, that he can urge 
any thing effectual in the way, either of enforcing 
the argum^ts which have been employed by the 


* Printed Papers, page 30. f Page 33. 
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Court of Directors, sanctioned as they have been by 
the concurrence of former Governments, and the past 
decisions of the Legislature, or of kifluencing the 
views of those with whom it will ultimately rest, to 
decide upon a great question of national policy. The 
short retrospect that has been taken of the relative 
situations of the different parties interested in the dis- 
cussion, may bf^ever be useful ; and though the 
observations thaf occur in the;,Sequcl, may not throw 
any new light upon the subject, still it is hoped that 
they will not be found altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion by those who are disposed to candid inquiry. 

In the early period of European intercourse with 
India, and previously to the acqi|^tion of territory, 
the amount o|. the exports thither, in c^modities 
from Eur^^, \Vas very tri^|»^Tl^i||yestments for 
the hora^rket^ttill^^^ engaged in 

the commerceP'w'W^rinciBBp^ purc^Kd with bul- 
lion, and almost all the diMt advantage of the trade 
arpse from the profits qn the sales |||^ose invest- 
ments.* In premrtion as territor/^s acquired, 

4 * 

* The following passage from Montesquieu^ contains an apt illus- 
tration of this position, and indicates also the conclusion to which 
it leads. Quoique le commerce soit sujet a de grandes revolutions, 
“ il pent arriver que de certaines causes physiques, la qualile du 
** terrain ou de climat, fixent pour jamais sa 

" Nous ne faisons aiijourd’hui le commerce des Indes, que par 
** fargent que nous y envoyons. Les Romains y portoient toules 
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the European residents increased, and of course drew 
from home a supply of commodities suited to their 
original habits and wants. But their numbers were 




les annees environ Oinquante millions de Sesterces. Cet argent, 
comme Ic notre aujourd’hui, etoit converti en marchandises 
qu’ils rapportoient en Occident. Tons les peoples qui ont negocie 
aiix Indes, y ont toiijours porte des metaux ont rapporte dds 
marchandises. 




'' C’est la nature meme qui produit cet effet. Les Indiens ont 
' kurs arts, qui sont adaptes a leur maniere de vivre. Notre luxe 
' ne sauroit ctre le leur, iii nos besoins etre leur besoins. Leur 
' climat ne leur demande ni ne leur permet presque rien de ce qui 
^ vient de chez nous. 11$ vont en grande partie nuds, les vete- 
^ ments quails onf, le pays les leur foui'nit convcnables; et leur re- 
' ligion, qui a sur cux^|iit d’empire, leur donne de la repugnance 
pour les ch^s qui nous^ servant de nourriture. Ils n’ont done 
besoin que de i^gietaux |tt^ont les signes des v^^rs, et pour 
’ lesquels ils donflU^S mi|™fed^s,^(m^ur et la na- 

' ture de leur p|HB procdjj^jtlSand qW Les auteurs 

^ anciens qui notTsont parle dc^fedes, nwHes'^peignent telles 
' que nous les voyons aujourd^hW qttant a la police^ ‘aux mani^res 
‘ et aux inocu](|^|Les Indes ont etc, les Indes seront ce qu’ell^s 
‘ sont d presentf^P^dans tons les terns, c^ qui negocieront aux 
' Indes, y porteront de Targent, et pas.** De 

' esprit les loix, Livre xxi, C ip. 1. ^ 


When the President Montesquieu wrote this chaptery he did not 
foresee the change that has taken place in the commerce between 
Great Britain and India resulting from the acquisition of territory, 
and the subsequent conversion of a trade of barter into a trade of 
remittance. Mjf- his remarks are strictly applicable to the grounds 
on which th^pivate traders now rest their pretensions, and are 
aho in direct opposition to their views. 
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comparatively so small that this demand, with all the 
warlike stores and clothing for the troops in the ser- 
vice df the European states, formed but an inconsi- 
derable export. Rivalship in trade between those 
states at length begot political hostility, and the re- 
sult of that hostility (whether fortunately or not, it 
is of little consequence now to inquire) has put Great 
Britain in posaqpion of a vast Empire in Asia. It 
would indeed hat^ been a barren conquest if it had 
afforded no rational prospect of rewarding, by some 
means or other, the toil and expense of acquiring, as 
well as the trouble and cost of administering and 
defending it. A surplus Revenue was expected from the 
Company’s territories (obtained in part by purchase, 
in part by conquest, and in part by cession), after 
all the charges connected with the government and 
managemci|. of them were defray:§d^^y^his surplus, 
rendering wnufipesiq^y, «|r at least' SBnishing the 
former export jdf bullion fr<m Englan^,'^was to be re- 
alised through the channel^f the homeward trade. 
Whether this expectation was reasona||||or not, and 
whether, if reasoq|ble, it has not been defeated by 
mismanagemeaiii^ are fair and proper questions, but 
not the immediate subjects of inquiry. The state- 
ment, as it stands, serves various purposes. It shews, 
that prior to the possession of territorial dominion by 
European nations, the trade with India consisted in an 
exchange of its commodities for their bu|ti|p, not for 
European commodities ; it shews that onl^f the ex- 

E 2 
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pected effects of the acquisition of territory by this 
country, was a trade of remittance homeward super- 
seding more or less the export of the precious nietals ; 
and it leads to a consideration of the system under 
which it has been at least attempted to establish that 
trade of remittance. The importance of each and all 
of these points is manifest, when we attend to the 
grounds on which the present e2iii|||fetations of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes are founded, 
and to the radical change which an endeavour to 
gratify such expectations must necessarily induce 
into the whole system of our Indian policy. 

The great source of the prevailing notions seems to 
be a mistaken idea, that our Asiatic territories present 
an advantageous market for British produce and ma- 
nufactures. ip>is idea probably originatM||p a natural 
though incqilderate comparison oHhe general state 
of India with that of omr American 'Colonies, while 
in truth no two thin^ can be more at variance. 
The islandtf^ the West Indies are peopled by 
Europeans, having the same iivants and habits 
with ourselves ; by Africans in a shite of servitude, 
which subjects them morally, as well as physi- 
cally, to the will of their masters and by a mixed 
race, whom necessity, ci nstitutional bias, habit, and 
example, have inured to our mode of living. 
Almost e^i^y thing that the joint population con- 
sumes and uses is sent from this country; their 
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clothing, great part of their food and drink, 
their household furniture and utensils, their trin- 
kets and ornaments, their instruments of cultira- 
tion, the harness for their horses, mules and cat- 
tle, and the machinery for the manufacture of their 
raw produce. The planter unites in himself the se- 
veral characters of a cultivator, a manufacturer, and 
a merchant; and jn all these capacities he is more 
dependent on theliiother country for supplies, than 
she is upon ^returtlfc, from her colonies. — How 
different the state ot India ! There a fertile soil 
yields every thing necessary to supply the wants 
and to conduce to the comfort of its inhabitants ; a 
refined and ingenious people, have long since carried 
many of the arts to a ^11 unrivalled pitch of perfec- 
tion ; their manners a^bivil institutions, grafted upon 
and dbmbi|Hf’with their religious tenets, are immu- 
table becauro are sacred ; the santlf occupations 
and professionF^ave descended in the same families 
during a lapse of ages, in a line of undeviating suc- 
cession ; the artificial distinction of caales has erected 
barriers between the different classes of society, 
which it is impossible to break down or overpass. The 
division of labour, which has contributed so much 
in Europe to mechanical improvement, is not only 
practically unknown to the natives of India, but is 
incompatible with their prejudices and customs. 
Their domestic economy is as unchangeaUt as their 
geographical position upon the face of the globe. They 
want nothing from us, and many of the superfluities 
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with which we could furnish them, their religion 
has taught them to abstain from, or to hold in ab- 
horrence., Ev^n the demand for the finer sort of 
woollens, which used to be in considerable request 
while the native courts were in their splendour, is sadly 
impaired, and the little that remains is now con- 
fined entirely to the Company. This state of things 
we cannot change, and as it is impossible to fashion 
circumstances to our policy, we m’ust be contented to 
accommodate our policy to thq^cumi^tances in which 
we are placed. Hence it folrows, that the commo- 
dities exported from India must be purchased there 
by the precious metals, as was anciently the prac- 
tice, or be remitted, conformably to the present 
system, in the shape of tribmc, or surplus revenue, 
or in the fortunes of indimuals, realized in the 
course of administering the various blf|i|||!hes ^ the 
Government. 

Whether any country *6an for a long period of time 
afford to yield a considerable tribute without receiv- 
ing a commercial return, in one form or other, is a 
curious question of political economy; and those who 
are disposed to support the negative of the proposition, 
will have some difficulty in shewing the utility of our 
territorial acquisitions ih India. If it is impracti- 
cable in the present channel to realize a perpetual 
tribute, it will be equally so in any other channel 
through which it may be attempted. The difficulty 
will neither be obviated nor lessened by transferring 
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the right of conveyance from the East India Com* 
pany to the great body of British Merchants, and 
the question for Parliament to deliberate and decide 
upon will be, not how the trade shall be carried on, 
but whether our possessions in India shall be retained 
or abandoned ? 

Those, on the other hand, who may be of opinion 
that the surplus produce of the land and labour of 
an extensive and fe^e country, inhabited by a nu* 
merous and indnstrnms population, can afford to pay 
for security, the equal distribution of justice, and the 
various advantages emanating from a vigorous and 
enlightened Government, will probably admit that 
all the trouble, expense, and responsibility should 
mt be imposed upon one class, whilst all the benefit is 
allotted to another class of individuals; that^^e 
East India Company should not be loaded with all 
that is burdensome in the Indian connexion, if they are 
to be excluded from the fair recompense of capital, 
enterprise, and laborious management. 

It has been urged with more confidence than can- 
dour, that it is idle to talk of a surplus revenue from 
our Indian territories; that none of the promises that 
have been made on this subject in time past, have 
ever been fulfilled ; and that any expectations which 
may now be held forth will be productive only of 
new disappointment. But before coming to so hasty 
a conclusion, let it be recollected that the East India 



Company had been for a long period incessantly en* 
gaged in expensive wars, both in India and in Eg}'pt ; 
that these wars have terminated successfully for the 
Company, and gloriously for the country ; that it has 
been subjected to a great expense in fitting out ex- 
peditions for the reduction of the Eastern settle- 
ments of the European enemies of Great Britain ; that 
by the prosperous issue of these expeditions, the domi- 
nions of the Crown have been extended, and England 
left without a rival in the whole^southern hemisphere. 
Let it also be considered, that peace in India is now 
established upon a foundation which promises to be 
permanent; that whilst the Company’s debts do not 
much exceed twenty-eight millions, its annual re- 
venues amount to considerably more than fifteen 
mifiions sterling — that this revenue is collected with 
grdMer ease and punctuality than the same sum is 
realized in any country under Heaven, the balance 
remaining unacquitted at the end of three months 
immediately following the close of the oflicial year 
(as appears from documents before the public*), not 
exceeding a half per cent, in the old territories, and 
falling short of two per cent, in the provinces more, 
recently acquired; that the beneficent effects of 
their mild system of administration, matured by 


* Second Report of the Select Committee >f the House of 
Commons, on the Affain of the East India Company, ordered to be 
printed 11th May, 1810. 
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experience, and consolidated by time, is attested by 
the increasing confidence of the natives, the pro* 
gressive improvement of the agriculture and internal 
commerce of India, and a reduction of from two to 
four per cent, upon the interest of their debt. And 
after enumerating these considerations, the adversa- 
ries of the Company may safely be challenged to 
produce an instance in the history of the world, in 
which equal glory and equal advantage have been 
attained by equal means ; where the sacrihclH thSit 


have been made hear so small a proportion the 
objects which have been secured, and where tTO^bur- 
dens of the Government are so light when compi^red 
with its resources. ^ ^ 


Nothing, however, tends so much to obscur^^e 
prospect before us, as the approach of hasty aimK. 
considerate innovation. It was by extreme caution 
and by rejecting every measure that wore an un- 
known aspect, that our power in India was ob- 
tained, and can alone be preserved. While the 
Company acted in the simple capacity of merchants, 
they confined themselves to their factories, occu- 
pied solely by the concerns of their trade. Even 
after acquiring territory, they did not venture to 
govern in their own name. During the existence of 
what was termed the double Government, the admi- 
nistration was conducted by natives of rank on behalf 
of the Company, but in the name of the Mogul. 
The direct appearance of the Company in the 



Government is comparatively of modern date, and 
though the change has certainly been most beneficial 
upon the whole, yet but for the absolute control exer- 
cised by the local Governments overtheirown servants, 
as well as every European licensed to reside within 
their territories, it could not have failed to produce the 
most mischievous effects. The exercise of this con- 
trol is easy or difficult, in exact proportion to the 
number over whom it is extended. Every thing 
bearil^ the semblance of arbitrary power, is so in- 
cons^nt with the principles, feelings and habits of 
Britij^hbjects, that it must always be submitted to by 
themwith.Teluctance. Thus measures of indispensable 
prroamoiPvouId, in certain circumstances, be repre- 
sented by those affected by thifn, as insupportsvble 
g^teances, and acts of heavy oppression. The 
ii^pescriptible rights of Englishmen would be 
pleaded against the mandates of authority ^ men 
having a common interest would make common cause; 
numbers would give confidence to the discontented, 
and a formidable opposition be arrayed against the 
government. Under the mtive Governments in 
their pristine vigour, such effects could never 
have been apprehended. They would have con- 
sulted their own interest by summary means, and 
paid little attention to ine convenience or remon- 
strances of obnoxious individuals : but weakened as 
the sovereign authority in India already is to a cer- 
tain degree, by the hands in which it is placed, it 
would be wor^ than imprudent, it would be fool- 
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hardy in the extreme to expose it to attack from a 
new class of settlers, difficult enough to be con> 
trolled even when they exist in small numbers, and 
who, if allowed to multiply, would break down all 
restraint. 

It is well known that there is a class of politicians 
in this country, who treat these dangers as phantoms 
proper only to impose upon the weak and alarm the 
timii^ and who are so little afraid of inn^Hton as 
seriously to recommend the encouraMmenOu co- 
lonisation in lndia,^imstead of preven»|e^Kcom> 
mencement and checking its progress.' .'^e^S^ns 
alluded to, gravely contend that our Inllllm *¥!mpire 
must be a useless and burdensome appendage, until 
the plains of Hindostan are peopled by a race of 
European extraction, with their industry guided 
by British ingenuity, and stimulated by British 
capital. Independence they regard as the euthanasia 
of colonization; and in the ardour of their enthusiasm 
they view the separation of - the American colonies 
from the parent state, and the consequences which 
have resulted from it to the new and the old world, as 
a happy omen of a revolution in Asia, proceeding 
from the same causes, and pregnant with similar re- 
sults. These gentlemen, however, seem to forget 
that fifty millions of people stand in the way of their 
project; — that the present population must be extruded 
or exterminated before it can be carried into effect ; 
— ^that this is an undertaking equally above our means 
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and our warrant; — ^that the conduct of Spain in 
South America (from which, rather than from the 
policy of England, in the northern provinces of that 
Continent the precedent seems to be drawn] has 
hitherto excited more abhorrence than admiration, — 
and that if the scheme were as successfully executed 
as it is mercilessly conceived, the expectations 
founded upon it must inevitably be defeated by the 
universal tendency of men as well as of animals and 
planti^pngt indigenous to the climate of Asia, tp de- 
genen^' wl^ transplanted thither, in the coui^e of 
a fevv«|||^Hfons. In proof ^^^he last proposition, 
an 'a^pealjSm^ht* be made to the degraded condition 
of the ^eS^dants of the Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists upon the Coasts and Islands of India, but 
in opposition to all the reveries of these theorists, it 
will be sufficient to quote the practical wisdom of 
the late Lord Cornwallis. — " I am strongly impressed 
“ with a conviction,” says that venerable nobleman, 
in a letter to the Government at home, dated Novem- 
ber 1794, “ that it wiH^be of essential importance to 
** the interest of Britain, that Europeans should be 
** discouraged and prevented as much as possible, 

from colonizing and settling in our possessions in 
“ India.” 

The grounds on which this opinion was formed 
were partially detailed in a letter from this eminent 
man to the Court uf Directors, dated the 1 st. of No- 
vember, 1788 , a document well worth the attention 
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of tlie merchants of this country, as well as of the 
Legislature, at the ^scnt juncture. 

“ The exposition now||ken of the usual manner 
“ of providing goods here, and of the consequent 
“ restraints necessary upon manufacturers, serves to 
** point out what the true principle of freedom of 
“ trade in this country must be. A great deal has 
“ been said on the subject, and apparently in refer- 
“ ence to the 8tatej|tf things in Europe, wifere in 
“ every branch of manufacture therq^are raulent 
“ men that work u^l) their own stocR, an^bere 
“ the markets, supplied by goods thus produced, 
" leave, as they o^ght, the seller and buyer per- 
** fectly unrestra\||||||p But here the single circum- 
** stance of making advances to the manufacturer 
" creates a great distinction. It is hence necessary 
“ to make regulations for preventing injustice, and 
“ therefore, instead of a freedom without ^imitation, 
“ to w hich some arguments have gone, it seems a 
“just idea of true commercial freedom in the circum- 
“ stances of this country — ^thaf all be allowed to trade, 
“ hut according to priority of engagements and advances 
“ to receive their returns." 

Upon a scheme which had been at diflerent times 
suggested (and which never was more palatable than 
it is likely to be now) for abolishing the Company’s 
commercial establishments, wiHll|||j|b^’'^Si agents 
from the districts, and providing their investment 
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with ready money at Calcutta, his Lordship, in the 
same letter, made the following^^servations : — “ The 
" ascendency which the character and situation of 
Europeans have given >4|sm over the natives, has 
been already noticed, and the importance of the 
** Company’s commercial establishments, in the hands 
“ of their servants especially, has also been seen in 
protecting the manufacturers and preserving the 
“ fabrics, vgl^ch purposes are more likely to be an- 
“ swered in the hands of th&j^ompany’s servants 
“ than of other individuals. Tro fraudulent disposi- 
" tionji Hkewise, of the manufacturers has been ob- 
« served, and to these may be added, the still too 
feeble operation of laws and regulations in places 
distant from the seats of authoMw and justice. If 
“ the proposed scheme were^do^ed, multitudes of 
" Europeans would flock into the interior jjarts of 
“ the country — they would naturally possess them- 
<< selves ^ the seats of the manufactures abandoned 
by the Company — eager (Competition must imrae- 
“ diately arise — enhanced prices, and debased fabrics 
“ follow — ^the weavers' would receive advances from 
** all, and, probably, di.->appoint all — each would be 
ready to take redress at his own handd^disputes 
“ between merch{|nts, as vVell as between them and 
“ the manufacturers, wou'd be inevitable — and the 
** country thus, in all probability, become a scene of 
confusion and disorder, which the distant situation 
and other avo(g||tRs of the collectors would little 
** permit them to rectify. How far a salutary 
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freedom and extension of commerce would be 
** promoted by suct^means, it cannot be hard to 
“ determine.” 

Sit 

Though the foregoing extracts seem to present a 
mercantile view of the case only, they point to consi- 
derations of a general nature, which w ^ strongly 
urged upon the attention of the autho jBl at home, 
in other despatches of the same il^nbus and 
enlightened Statesman, as bearing di^tly upon 
the great question. How the dominions which have 
been acquired for Great Britain in India can be best 
PRESERVED ? If in the progress of the approaching 
discussions this grand political question ever should 
be lost sight of, o^f the primary object ^ security 
should eventually be made to give way to considera- 
tions of inferior moment, the evils that are likely to 
ensue it is easy to foresee, but dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

Generally speaking, the system under which pos- 
sessions have been acquired, w^jL be found the most 
etfectual for their maintenance, particularly if that 
system has been so far matured as ^o provide for their 
consolidation and defence, '^their civii^rganizatiou and 
internal quiet, their substantive resources and rela- 
tive dependency. The policy of altering an esta- 
blished system may be influenced by various con- 
siderations, the evils found by e4^|||||mcc to be suck 
as attached to it, the power of c^^^ing tliose evils 
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wiAout incurring the risk of greater mischief/ fliS# 
character and habits of the people governed, 
a multiplicity of circumstances incident to the sove-' 
reign authority, in whomsoever vested. It is univer- 
sally admitted, that innovations of every description 
are more hazardous in India than in any country on 
the face q^he earth ; and if one thing has contribut- 
ed more tSbinother to the preservation of British 
ascendenSMn that quarter, it has been a stedfasC 
adherence xo the principle of abstaining from all in- 
terference with the customs, opinions, and prejudices 
of the natives, and of proceeding with the utmost 
caution and deliberation in adopting the most obvi- 

a desire on our part to get 
manners, i|sws, and religion, 
solely for, the purpose of t^ifying our respect for 
them ; to a delicate regard for every thing that was 
wise and good; and a pnulent forbearance with 
whatevUlBppeared to ^^IRsurd or ill digested 
in tbeirlnannersand instinRions: in a word, it ha»i 
been to firmness tempered by much accommodation 
in our deportmentpland to plain dealing in our 
transactions, that we owe all that we have ac- 


ous improvements 3 to 
acquatnw with their 


quired ; and it is <inly persevering in the same 
line of condncligiM: we ean hope to retain what we 
hold. This principle, however, could never have 


been acted upon with ^tematic uniformity, h.ad no 
litttits been impqa^ to’the number of resident Euro- 
peaillt £very||||nnnent, in virtue of its constitit- 
ent attribales4ISiini|hitig and rewarding its oivn 
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sirrants, may prevent gross abuses on their part, and 
even give a tone to Ihe manners of those whom it 
employs; but it would be impossible for mjy^vern' 
ment, however absolute, i^lant, and energetic, to 
watch, cmitrol, and regulate a numerous European 
population, dispersed over the widely-extended pro> 
▼inces of India. It will perhaps be urge^hat these 
observations are unnecessary, because thTO is no in- 
tention of permitting a free ingress of EtHwans into 
our Indian territories. But it is of very little conse- 
quence that this is not the professed basis, if it shall 
prove the actual, though unavowed consequence of 
the new arrangement. 

Liberty of trade jj^esupposes every facilit^ of car- 
rying it on to advantage# It supposes that those who 
take cargoes to India shall have a choice of markets ; 
that if they are disappointed at one place, they shall be 
allowed to transport 'tlrau, to another; ♦ there 
they shall be permitted t^remain until their trans- 
actions are finished, or rather until they choose to 
cos^ess that their business is bro^bt to a close ; for 
it will be found quite impracticable to fix such a pe- 
riod for their stay, as in some caso^'^will not give rise 
to hardship, and in others' to abuie, and equally 
impracticable for the local authorities to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with each ad- 
venture. The making of purchases will involve still 
greater difficulties. Every persen'^|p|||^l acquainted 
with India, knows that there #re stores of goods 
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kt the maritime ports from which cargoes can be made 
np. An order in long advanc$ most be given for the 
goods which it is intended to export. Part of the 
price most be advanced before the raw material is 
manufactured, sometimes before it is in existence ; 
another part must be paid before the article is 
delivered„^^and the remainder at the period of 
delivery. ^ India there are no over>stocked ware* 
houses, VtQ^^l^ills at distant dates, no tweIve*months 
or two years’ credit. Who then are to provide the 
investments of the private merchants If the servants 
of the Company, a conspiracy would instantly be 
suspected to ruin the private merchant by sup- 
plying him with bad articles at exorbitant prices. 
If agen&'are to be chosen by tiSe merchants them- 
selves and permitted by 4he Government to re- 
side in India, the most superficial thinker must 
perceive that this is a trade for which an ap- 
prentio||lhip is necessarjWjand that a young man 
sent out to India froiff Liverpool, Manchester, 
or Glasgow, ignorant of the language and manners 
of the natives, wohld require some tuition before 
he < ould be qualified to acquit himself with ad- 
vantage of the <|rust reposed in him by his em- 
ployers. The mumher ot these agents, however, is 
a matter of much greater anxiety than their qualifi- 
cations ; and to their number no probable limits can 
be assigned. The same reason which would prevent 
the private mol^^fimts, as a body, from intrusting the 
Company’s covefianted servants with the purchase of 
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their investments, would make them distrustful of the 
agents selected by eiiih other, and the only remedy 
seems to be, permitting every individual concerned in 
the trade to have his separate agent. The conse- 
quences it is easy to foretel. In the ardour of new 
adventure, the Indian market will soon be glutted 
with European produce (for at this moment it is over- 
stocked), and the irritation resulting froift disappoint- 
ment will vent itself against the local governments, to 
whose restrictions the disappointment will be im- 
puted. At prc’sent the 6eo« only is contemplated, 
while the miditions annexed to it are overlooked.— 
Then the conditions will be represented as more irk- 
some and vexatious, than the total exclusion from the 
trade had been. Eltry species of evasion wi^ be prac- 
tised, and open acts of disorder committed. The ope- 
ration of the law will be eluded or set at defiance. A 


fertile soil peopled by a feeble and timid race of inha- 
bitants, will tempt illic^k enterprise. TJ^se who 
cannot earn a subsistence oy legitimate pursuits, and 
who have not the means of returning home, will try 
to live as they can, by fraud, bji'fplunder, or by arms. 
The peaceable and defenceless natures will be harass- 
ed and exasperated till they areii||l4ast goaded on to 
resistance. All respect for the* national character 
will be extinguished, and opinion, the only support of 
the Government, be converteil into the instrument of 
its down^l. Popular discontent will be fomented 


and organized by the ambition t^j^p^ive chieftains, 
prompted and aided by the mos^intelligeut of the 
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^luropeans, who will seek refuge under their stan* 
dards from the vengeance due ^ their crimes. Mul- 
titudes of idle, restless, and desperate people will 
flock to India from this and other countries, eager to 
repair their fortunes, or to attain unprincipled dis- 
tinction and instead of that fair monument which the 
valour, wisdom, and worth of fifty years have been 
labouring to rear to the fame of England, and the 
hallowed interests of humanity, we shall leave only 
the miserable traces of imbecility and discord, fields 
of desolation, and a pile of ruins ! 

These are indeed portentous reflections, and would 
to God they had no better foundation than in the 
forebodings of a gloomy or heated imagination. It 
happens unfortunately, however, for those who may 
wish to give a pleasant face to a grave subject, that 
they completely accord not only with the sentiments 
M'hich Itove been expressed by every Governor of 
India, from Mr. HastingsiJowu to Lord Minto, but 
with all past experience.* 


* 'I'hc ciTipliatic laTif|lgc l^r. Hastings ought never to be for- 
gotten. “ 1 much iiear, that it is not understood as it ought to be, 
“ Low near the Company’s <.\.jtence in India has on many occa- 
" sioii.>, vibrated to tlic edge of perdition, and that it has been at all 
“ times suspended by a thread, so fine, that the touch of chance 
“ might break, or the breath of opinion issolve it; and instan- 
“ taneous will be whenever it shall happen. May God in 

" his mercy long aver^ it!” Revuw of tlit State <f Bengal, London, 
1786. Page 154. !■ 
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The commercial ai^ political evils which must re- 
sult from the influx wEuropeans into India, the his- 
tory of our own and other countries, may teach us 
duly to appreciate. Thus, when Croniwel, in the 
year 1655, withdrew his protection from the Com- 
pany, a crowd of adventurers rushed into the trade; 
the prices of English commodities in India were im- 
mediately reduced, while the prices of Indian produce 
and manufactures rose in an equal degree. The ad- 
venturers were subjected to every species of insult 
and indignity by the native powers, who soon dis- 
covered that the people they were dealing with 
did not belong to the great Company which they 
had learned to respect. The fall in value of In- 
lian commodities in England, arising from eager and 
ii(ir\ n competition, brought ruin on many of tjie 
:.peculators, and left no other compensation to the 
country for a large capital uselessly employed, than 
the unnatural stimulus g^en to rapid and ’-wasteful 
consumption by low prices and a glutted market. 

Another remarkable instance of the mischiefs aris- 
ing from the resort of private ad^turers to India, 
occurred in the reign of Cjiarled^ptf At that time a 
number of private ships embarked ‘'in the trade, in 
defiance of the Company ; and though a few of the 
adventurers gained by the experiment, a very large 
proportion were ruined in consequence of it. Nor 
was this all — ^the officers and meifll^mducted tiicm- 
selves during their stay in the country with so much 
arrogance and impi||>riety, as to Acite the general 
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indignation of the inhabitants, and to draw upon the 
nation the resentment of the ^Ibgul and other native 
Princes. War was declared — the Company’s facto- 
ries were seized, and the complete extirpation of the 
English from India, after five years’ interruption to 
their commerce, was with difficulty prevented by the 
interposition of the British Government, and the most 
rigorous measures against the interlopers. 

The fate of the Portuguese power in the East, pre- 
sents an awful warning to Great Britain. The into- 
lerable license of the roving adventurers of that nation 
rendered them odious to the natives, and by arming 
against them the whole population of the coasts and 
islands of India, led to the final subversion of their 
power by the Dutch. 

The records of the English East India Company 
abound ivith instances in . which the liberty of re- 
siding in India, under all the limitations at present 
annexed to it, has been grossly abused. To select 
only one out of man/ which might be mentioned : in 
1795, two persdUl- of the names of Arnott and Bel- 
lasis, were ordere<i.l^ of India for having furnished 
warlike stores tpl^lw Mahrattas. The former surren- 
dered himself, or rather was delivered up, but the 
latter sought protection from one of the Bundela 
Chieftains, by whom he was afterwards employed in 
training and disciplining a corps of natives. About 
tlie same period. Sir John Shore was harassed with 
representations cehnected with||he residence of a 
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Bumber of Europeans wljo had settled in the prq^ 
vince of Oude, the \^zier complaining of their inter- 
ference with his officers in the collection of the reve- 
nue ; and the settlers, on the other hand, claiming 
protection from the Governor-General against the 
vexations practised upon them by that Prince. In 
short, it was to the influence possessed by Europeans 
over the councils of the Sultan of Mysore, and of the 
Mahratta Chieftains, that the almost incessant wars 
in India, for a period of fifteen years, are principally 
to be ascribed. 

In reference to these serious and well-known facts, 
it is to be hoped, that the Legislature will be 
cautious in givin|p its sanction to any system of 
intercourse by which the political interests of the 
country may be compromised, and our connexion 
with India brought into peril. The value of the 
stake is immense, and if we transgress the rules of the 
game, although by some lucky hits, we might be 
successful for a time, the ultimate chances, according 
to all calculation, are against us. 

The views of the petitiom[|l^ainst the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, beio^m^ected to a parti- 
cipation in the China trade, as well as the Indian, 
it becomes necessary to inquire, what would be the 
probable effects of throwing open that branch of 
Asiatic commerce to the public ^ large. It will be 
seen on referring to the Hints submitted to the con- 
sideration of the fatte President oj^^t^e India Board by 
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ihe Court of Directors, and to the Observattfons 
sent in answer to those hints bjsLord Melville,* that 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, it 
will be ^ advisable, with a view to the security of 
“ the revenue, and to other objects connected with 
the trade to China, to leave it on its present foot- 
** ing, and to, guard by proper regulations against 
** any encroachment on that branch of the East Indig 
“ Company’s exclusive privilege.” It may therefore 
be. assumed, that on this point there is no difference 
of opinion, at least in principle, between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Court of Directors. — 
The question, however, is one on which the public 
have a voice, and whatever agreement may be entered 
into between Ministers and the Directors, i^ subject 
to the future revisal of Parliament. If the public 
have been unfairly dealt with in any part of the pro- 
posed arrangement, an appeal lies open to the highest 
tribunal Recognized by the, constitution, a tribunal 
perfectly competent to reverse any preliminary 
judgment which may have been passed unfair 
tpwards the claimants, injurious to the East India 
Company, or pia^icial to the general interests 
of the empire, i^^ry question connected with 
the subject, ou||iii’ therefore to be treated upon 
the broad grounds of political and commercial expe.' 
diency, without regard to the recorded opinions of 
any party in the pending discussion. The author 
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is folly sensible of the disadvantage under Which he 
labours, from want of access to any special source of 
information. His only apology is the consciousness of 
meaning well, his only encouragement under an ac> 
knowledged and lamented deficiency, proceeds from 
confidence in the public candour. The following facts, 
the authenticity of which may be depended on, will, 
perhaps, protect him from the charge of wilful igno* 
ranee, or remissness in seeking for information in those 
quarters where there was a probability of its being 
obtained. 

They may be arranged, with reference first to 
the municipal laws and institutions of China; and 
secondly, to the manufacturing, commercial, and 
fiscal interests of this country. 

I. Some of the peculiarities in the character of the 
Chinese Government and people, are necessary to be 
known before the nature of our connexion with the 
cooi\try, and the fickle tenure on which it depends, 
can be rightly understood. Their mode both of 
thinking and acting is marked ||||||k a strong dislike 
and contempt of strangers. jUn^lture constitutes 
the basis of the economical polii^Wthe government, 
and the favourite pursuit of the people. The advan- 
tages of foreign commerce, though better appreciated 
now than in time past, are still held in secondaiy 
consideration, whilst the jealousy which pervades 
and embarrasses all their intercourse with strangers. 
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operates both as an obstacle to the extension of trade 
with their country in general, and as an impediment to 
the ordinary course of business with the natives, even 
upon its present restricted scale. Canton, or rather the 
river on which it stands, is now the only port in 
the empipe open to foreign commerce. The Euro* 
pean nations who have carried on the trade with 
China, never being permitted to settle upon the Conti- 
nent, or to approacli with tlieir ships nearer than 
Hongpou, which is four leagues from the city of 
Canton, successively established factories on several 
of the little islands at the mouth of the river. To this 
day the English factory, after completing their sales 
and purchases at Hong, retire to Macao, a small set- 
tlement belonging to the Portuguese, afraid of awak- 
ening the suspicion of the Chinese Government, or 
of involving themselves in disputes with its subjects. 

The system of absolute .despotism, (in itself unfa- 
vourable to commerce) on which the Chinese Go- 
vernment is founded, and which pervades all th^ gra- 
dations of rank in. society, has given rise to a notion 
from which no <3i||||fo the country is exempt, that 
all communitS^^MpIdier great or small, both in 
their integral niWeif hnd separate portions, are sub- 
ject to the same mode and degree of authority as ex- 
ists in China; that the Chief of the Company’s fac- 
tory possesses, or ought to possess, unlimited power 
over all individuals belonging to the English nation 
during their stay at Canton, and that he, as well in 
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his person as in the property committed to his charge^ 
is responsible for every infraction on the part of hia 
countrymen of the laws of the empire. 

For many years the Company’s representatives 
possessed no legitimate control over any other than 
the ships of their employers under their immediate 
orders, and accordingly the inconvenience resulting 
from the doctrine of responsibility held by the Chi- 
nese Government was often severely felt. In 1782, 
a ship supposed to be Spanish property, and to have 
a Dutch cargo on board, bound from Macao to 
Manilla, was seized by Captain M'Lary, command- 
ing a country ship from Bengal. The Governor of 
Macao, in the first instance, resented this infraction 
of the neutrality of his port, by imprisoning the ag- 
gressor, and fining him to the amount of 70,000 dol- 
lars. But when the circumstance came to be known 
to the Mandarins at Caoiton, the Company’s super- 
cargoes were informed that they would be considered 
as answerable for the restoration of the ship in that 
instance, and in future for any similar transgression. 
The abandonment of the captiHWmsel by M'Lary 
and his crew, happily prevejM| Saw ^tempt to give 
eflect to the menace. 

In 1784, a Chinese was accidentally killed by a 
shot fired from on |[)oard the Lady Hughes country 
ship, in the act of’ftaluting, the consequence of which 
was the execution of the gunner. Apprehensions 
being entertained by the Company’s representatives, 
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that the vessel which occasioned the unlucky accident, 
might slip out of the river before the affair was in- 
vestigated, they were compelled, with a view to their 
own security, so far to exceed their powers, as to 
order the commanders of the Company’s ships to 
prevent her sailing ; and when the fate of the unfor- 
tunate gunner was ultimately decided, a deputation 
from all the European factories was summoned to 
attend the Mandarin of Justice, who acquainted 
its members distinctly and unequivocally, that on 
any similar occasion that might thereafter occur, if 
the actual offender could not be found, the chiefs of 
their respective nations should be considered as an- 
swerable in their own persons. 

Another occurrence took place in the same or fol- 
lowing season, which shewed that the Chinese Go- 
vernment consider the Chief of the Company’s fac- 
tory as responsible not only for the peaceable con- 
duct of his countrymen, but for their pecuniary en- 
gagements. Some difference in the settlement of an 
account having ariifen between the commander of a 
country ship tn^SBKIktirity merchant, (a term which 
will be afteru^|||||Prapmed) the latter had withheld 
the grand chopiUH^ clearance, without which no 
pilot would take charge of the ship. The master con- 
fiding in his own skill, resolved to remove his ship 
without one. In this predicament the Chinese 
neither attempted by force to sto^the ship, nor mo- 
lested the person of the commander, but conformably 
to their usual practice, had retD^rse to the Com- 
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pany’s representatives, threatening them with a sus- 
pension of their trade, if the ship was suffered to 
proceed to sea before the difference was adjusted; on 
which the Company’s supercargoes again interfered, 
(although unauthorized) to prevent the sailing of the 
ship. 

Farther, it was owing to the excesses and unwar- 
rantable speculations entered into by some unlicensed 
British traders, who contracted large debts, which 
they were unable to pay, that the prices of Chinese 
commodities were increased to the Company in 1780 
by the Ilong merchants. In order to establish a fund 
for the liquidation of those debts, the prices of tea 
and other exports were then raised to a standard from 
which they have never since been lowered ; and had 
the effect been foreseen, it might have been wise as a 
measure of ceconomy, for the Company to avert it, 
by paying the debts at opce, out of their own trea- 
sury. 

In consequence of the occurreqipes above adverted 
to, and others of a similar Court of Di- 

rectors, perceiving, that fronl9^^H||||Bas of respon- 
sibility laid down and promuM|HP^ the Chinese 
Government, their best interests wdre liable to injury 
from the folly, rashness, or dishonesty of individuals, 
became impressed with the necessity of investing 
their representatives with some le^ power of con- 
trol. They accordingly issued (^^s to all their 
Presidencies in In^ that no tffup should be flowed 
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to clear out from thence to China until the captain 
and owners had entered into an engagement, under 
a certain penalty, to conform implicitly to such re- 
gulations as the Company’s supercargoes should 
think proper to enact for their guidance during their 
stay on the Chinese coast, and the captains were 
required to present certificates of their clearances to 
the head of the Company’s factory immediately on 
their arrival at Canton. 


The commutation act having passed soon after, 
the consequent increase both of the Company’s 
and country shipping, pointed out the expediency of 
some more efficient regulations than had hitherto 
existed for restraining the disorderly behaviour of the 
seamen; and a species of police was instituted, under 
the superintendence of the senior commander of the 
Company’s ships, to which all British ships frequent- 
ing Canton are now subject. Many good eifects 
have unquestionably been produced by these regu- 
lations, but when the difficulties arising from the pe- 
culiar character of the Chinese on the one hand, and 


the rash, ilissolute character of our 

sailors on ttm|||U^B||re considered, it is perhaps 
matter of greaH^HiPrise, that the intercourse has 
been preserved at 'all, than that it has been liable 


to casual interruption. 


Chinese women are strictly prohibited by the laws 
of the empire from going on board of foreign ships. 
The consequences of such an ofihnce, though diffi- 
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cult of prevention, are very serious. In 1801, a 
country ship, called the Dove, was detained several 
weeks in the river on this account, to the injury of 
the owners and all concerned. 

A man committing an outrage in a state of intoxi* 
cation, according to the criminal code of China, is 
exiled to a desert country, there to remain in servi* 
tude. 


By the same laws, the abetting, or encouraging of 
emigration, is punished as a capital crime. It would 
be absurd to suppose that violations of such laws do 
not under present circumstances frequently occur. 
Indeed the loss of men on board the Company’s ships, 
from casualties, desertion, or the impress for His Ma- 
jesty’s service, often makes it indispensably necessary 
to engage a certain number of Chinese seamen for 
the homeward voyage, hgcause the ships could not 
be otherwise navigated. But the vigilance exer- 
cised by the Company’s officers, renders some of 


these offences more rare ; their local knowledge ren- 
ders others less easy of deteq|||||||||tod the influence 
possessed by their Supercar|||B^9H|i'body, on all 
occasions secures to their rlf|H|||Pition8 a more 
favourable hearing from the government, than those 


of individuals could be expected to obtain. 


Notwithstanding these variousi advantages, how- 
ever, occurrences have happened of late years. 
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itrisingout of the severity of the Chinese laws respect- 
ing homicide, which have been productive of much 
inconvenience and embarrassment, and threatened a 
total extinction of the trade. In 1807, a Chinese died 
in consequence of a wound which he had receive in 
an aifray with part of the crew belonging to one of 
the Company’s ships. An order was immediately 
issued by the government at Canton, to deliver up 
the guilty person, and in the mean time an entire 
stop was put to the trade. An investigation was in- 
stituted by the commander of the suspected ship, for 
the discovery of the culprit, but without effect. The 
inquiry wasf farther pursued by the Cliinese Man- 
darins themselves, and with no better success. An 
individual was indeed selected as one of the most 
active in the affray, but the guilt of inflictitig the 
wound that had proved fatal, was not brought home 
to him. At last, after much discussion, an anxious 
interval of six weeks, and considerable expense in- 
curred by demurrage, the ships were permitted to 
depart; but in consequence of this delay, the 
whole China fleet were obliged, under many dis- 
advantages, to to Europe by the Eastward 

passage, insteMHoHI usual course. In 1810 and 
1811, the tradqlllll^’ith another obstruction from 
a similar cause. 

In mentioning these circumstances, it is due to the 
Company’s representatives at Canton, at the same time 
to state, that the difficulties to which they have been on 
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various occasions snbjected, have uniformly beeu^ 
surmounted by good sense, firmness, and rnodera* 
tjon i and that, liotwithstanding the jeopardy, into 
which their persons, their property, and the interests 
of their employers, have been repeatedly thrown by 
unavoidable accident, they never have sacrificed tlte 
life or freedom of one of His Majesty’s spbjects to 
their own safety or extrication from embarrassment. 
Can it be believed by any one, that private individuals 
under like circumstances, would have been equally 
scrupulous and equally successful ? 

The principle of responsibility maintained and 
acted upon by the Chinese Government, in regard 
to strangers (as already explained), has been acknow- 
ledged by the Company in their regulations, and is, 
of course, confirmed by that recognition. They had, 
in fact, no other alternative than either to abandon 
the trade altogether, or to carry it on conformably 
to the laws and usages of China. It was equally 
beyond the Company’s power to change the nature, 
or to resist the operation of the Chinese Institutions, 
unprotected as they have been bg|||||||||existiog treaty, 
and unsupported by the influj|^^^H||re;udentBrir 
tish Ambassador. Is it not unreasonable ^ 

to expect that the Company shduloexteind their pro- 
tection to their rivals in trade 3 and would it not be 
uqjust to permit the private merchautaof this country 
to place themselves in a situation experience 

h^. shewn that tb^ errors, tifteii^l^ts, and their 

G 
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crimes would be exclusively visited on the Company ? 
Were private British merchants admitted to a partici- 
pation of the trade, it w'ould be useless for the Com- 
pany to disclaim all authority over them. As long as 
an English flag continues to fly at Canton, the Chi- 
nese will never be persuaded that every ship bearing 
the same colours with the Company’s ships, ought not 
to be subject to the control of the Company’s agents. 
An inevitable consequence of the trade being thrown 
open is, that the ships of individual merchants would 
claim the protection of the Company’s supercargoes 
whenever they involved themselves in difficulty, and 
would spurn their control when they found constraint 
inconvenient or unpleasant. 

Another obstacle to a free trade presents itself : 
AVhen the Chinese first entered into conlmercial inter- 
course with other countries, their cautious and wary 
Government, with a view to avoid all cause of dispute 
or quarrel, constituted a certain number of native 
inerchants into a body for the management of foreign 
trade, and at the same time, tliat it imposed an inter- 
dict against eygrj ^te^ er who had not one of its own 
subjects as it left the option of becoming 

or refusing toH^&ie security to each individual, 
composing this nody of native merchants. The 
security merchants being answerable to their own 
Government for every act of those for whom security 
is given, are thus subjected to a heavy responsibility, 
and though tliey may have little scruple about being 
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guarantees for tlie Company’s agents, after the long 
experience they have had of their probity and dis- 
cretion, they would probably hesitate before commit- 
ting themselves for the conduct of a motley class of 
new adventurers, in whom they could repose no such 
confidence. 

Were a representative of the British Government 
appointed to the station now filled by the agents of 
the Company, and also to be recognized in that capa- 
city by the Emperor of China (by no means a matter 
of course), it is worth consideration, setting aside the 
expense to the public, whether such a representative, 
without force to carry his orders into execution, 
would be adequate to the end of his appointment; 
whether any representative with such a force could 
be expected placidly to submit to the indignities to 
which he might occasionally be exposed ; and whe- 
ther a change of system might not infuse such dis- 
trust botli into the Chinese Government and the 
security merchants as to produce a suspension of tlie 
trade, or occasion such differences as might eventual- 
ly lead to our total exclusion fr^fe^r ports ? The 
existence of the trade would l|| ^^M|^^ Mj)nab)y b^ en- 
dangered by relaxing the coo^l^^g power, under 
which it is now carried on ; and this relaxation could 
hardly fail to result either from changing the hands 
in which the power is at present vested, or from ex- 
tending the sphere of its operation, so far as to ren- 
der superintendence difficult if not itnpracticable, 

G 2 
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Among the evils that would arise from throwing 
open the trade between England and China, that 
of smuggling articles of British manufacture into the 
Chinese territories in contravention of the revenue 
laws of the empire, is one which might with certainty 
be anticipated. Individuals engaged in separate adven- 
tures would naturally endeavour to promote their imme- 
diate interests, little scrupulous about the means. The 
evasion of the duties on woollens, which on some articles 
are equal to 60 and 70 per cent, on the sale prices, and 
considerable on all, would prove an irresistible temp- 
tation to fraud and though it is impossible accu- 
rately to predict the consequences of such an abuse, 
it seems no unnatural or overstretched conclusion, 
that a government, jealous of its rights, and distin- 
guished by a singular antipathy to strangers, might 
thereby be induced to break off all commercial inter- 
course with a country, when that intercourse ceased 
to be conducted on the principles of honesty and fair 
dealing. The East India Company, as a body, stand 
far above the suspicion of lending themselves to 
practices of such a nature, and every attention is 
paid to prevent , th^; on the part of the officers em- 
ployed in the |^n^|6y’s ships. The Court of Di- 
rectors have v^P'properly issued orders, that any 
officer detected in smuggling goods into China, 
shall be deprived of his portion of tonnage for a 
home investment, and this regulation has been found 
much more effectual in preventing illicit traffic, than 
the fine of fifty times the value of the smuggled 
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article, to which the olTender is subject in case of 
detection by the Chinese laws. 

It will probably be asked, do not the Americans 
carry on an open trade with China successfully, and 
might not private British merchants do the same ? — 
To this question it may be replied, that the dispo- 
sitions and habits of the seamen employed by the 
two countries are materially different, and that the 
political circumstances of the two countries them- 
selves, have by no means, of late years, been so nearly 
analogous, as to warrant a fair comparison between 
their respective gains from the trade. The American 
seamen are, generally speaking, a sedate, orderly, 
and regular class of people. Particular care also is 
taken in selecting those who are employed to man 
their China ships. Where no competition of demand 
exists between the government and the merchants, 
this selection is always easy, and the large profits in 
trade which the American merchants have made in 
consequence of their access to foreign ports, from 
which Great Britain is excluded, enable them to 
offer to their seamen very so high as 

thirty dollars, or £ 1 . per iW My knd not unfre- 
qucntly a share in the adventure. '^A common Ame- 
rican sailor may look forward, by a course of good 
behaviour, to become mate, or even master of a ship. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant than to say any 
thing to the disparagement of a body of men to whom 
this country is so eminently indebti^d, but it is well 
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known that the British seamen, particularly such as 
in time of war compose the crews of trading ships, do 
not answer precisely the above description. Daunt- 
less in the midst of danger, bold in battle, and 
easily restrained on board of King’s ships, but insub- 
ordinate in the merchant service, addicted to liquor, 
and prone to every excess wlien on shore, even under 
the eye of their own oHicers, it becomes quite im- 
possible to ensure their good behaviour at a foreign 
port, particularly after a long voyage. The exigen- 
cies ot the navy during a period of hostility, leave 
only the gleanings and refuse of the profession to the 
trade. 1 he natural and habitual turbulence of such 
men, it has required all the vigilance and energy of 
the Company’s representatives at Canton to control. 

J he e.xisting checks have not always been found 
sufficient to repress disorder, and were they either 
set aside or weakened, the total exclusion of our ships 
from the ports and rivers of China would be a con- 
summation to be deprecated indeed, but not easily to 
be averted. 

If the petitioners for an open trade found their 
claims upon aa .gumption, that the great profits 
made by the upon tlieir share of it could 

either be particip^ed or engrossed by the rival ex- 
ertions of private British merchants, they state and 
argue upon a fallacy. The gains of the Americans, 
if they exist to the extent supposed, are chiefly to 
be ascribed to the pacific policy of their government, 
and to the commercial relations in which they stand. 
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or have stood, with the rest of the world. It may 
be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that in the 
event either of a general peace, or of the continuance 
of war between Great Britain and the United States, 
America cannot maintain a successful competition 
with the East India Company in the China trade.— 
The woollens and metals exported from England by 
the Company, and the cotton, sandal wood, pepper, 
and other commodities exported to China from the 
British territories in India, by the Company, and by 
the Chinese themselves, are now sufficient in value to 
pay the whole of the Company’s home investment 
from China. The Americans carry little thither 
besides silver, and therefore their gains must be con- 
fined to the profits on their return cargoes ; whereas 
the Company have a mercantile profit upon a large 
proportion of their imports to China, and a profit 
upon the whole of their exports from that country. — 
Their gains in the trade would be still more exten- 
sive, but the produce and manufactures of this coun- 
try, which they export to China, arc selected less with 
a view to mercantile profit than to the encouragement 
of Briti.sh industry, by procur^^ya vent for our own 
commodities. It must be ob^H^o every one that 
the general profits of the Company are much dimi- 
nished by the advance of taxation, by war freights, 
war insurance, and the necessity imposed upon them 
by a state of hostility, of sending their ships out and 
home in fleets, and under convoy. It should, how- 
ever, at the same time be recollected, that private 
British merchants would be subjected (were the trade 
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thrown open) to precisely the same inconveniences 
and drawbacks. 

The inference which the foregoing facts and ob- 
servations seem to justify, is, that the present mode 
of conducting the trade between England and China 
could not be changed without endangering the sus- 
pension, or perhaps, the total suppression of the ex- 
isting intercourse; and this consideration alone is of 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the pretensions 
of those whose object it is to invade the exclusive 
privilege of the East India Company. It will not 
however be difficult to shew that the manufactures 
of this country, the government itself, and the great 
body of British consumers are as much interested in 
the continuance of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
lege as that Corporation itself. This constitutesthe 

2d Branch of the subject to which it was proposed 
to draw the reader’s attention. 

The two principal articles of British produce and 
manufacture expoC^ by the East India Company 
to China, are tin,|^Svooliens. It appears from the 
Printed Papers,* that in consequence of an arrange- 
ment entered into between the Company and certain 
proprietors of tin mines, in the County of Cornwall, 
in 1789, an average annual quantify of 756 tons of 
that metal, at the average prime cost of £,1L Is. 


* Page 88. 
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per ton, has been exported to China in the course 
of the 22 years subsequent to that agreement j that 
no charge has been made by the Company for 
freight, trouble, and expense incurred in England in 
shipping the tin ; that after allowing per cent, 
for insurance, 2 per cent, for commission and charges 
in China, and four months’ interest for advance of 
money, the tin actually costs the Company .£^80. per 
ton — and tliat the average sale price in China has 
been .£’84. per ton, leaving to the Company a dif- 
ference in their receipts beyond their disbursements of 
only £3. 18,f. as aft compensation for freight and 
charges of establishment. It farther appears, that 
in the present season the Court of Directors 
agreed to receive 800 tons, at the advanced price of 
X78. per ton, by which, according to the same cal- 
culation, the Company will actually incur a loss of 
Is. hd. per ton, exclusive of freight and charges of 
insurance. The sacrifice made by the Company 
Ibr the encouragement of the tin miners may be 
duly appreciated, by referring to the same letter, 
where the Chairman and Deputy state,* that at 
Malacca, Banca, and other placj^^n the Eastern parts 
of India, they could procure from .£ 67 . to 

£70. a ton, (and that probably in exchange for the 
productions of our Indian territories) ; at which price 
the sales in the China market would leave them a 
fair mercantile profit upon this branch of their trade. 


* Printed Papers, page 89. 
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In so far therefore as the proprietors of tin mines are 
interested in the pending discussion, the opening of 
the trade to China would be injurious to them, it 
being obviously unreasonable to expect that indivi- 
dual merchants would make the same sacrihees that 
the Company have made, and seem still willing to 
continue, for the purpose of procuring a vent for one 
of the staple productions of the British soil. 

Another no less certain effect of throwing open the 
trade, would be a great reduction in the export of 
British woollens. The introduction of woollen ma- 
nufactures into China, is of recent date, and the 
exports of that article, which, at the commencement 
of the trade, amounted in value only to a few thou- 
sand pounds, has been progressively augmented by 
the exertions and sacrifices of the East India Com- 
pany, to near a million sterling annually. The 
French and Dutch attempted to introduce the woollen 
manufactures of their respective countries into China, 
but with very little success. — The Americans have 
occasionally, though very rarely, carried woollens to 
Canton, but the adjentuics, not having turned out 
profitable in a sia ^M instance, were never repeated 
by the same individuals. Although the commodity 
is peculiarly well adapted to the climate of the 
northern provinces of the Chinese empire, the inha- 
bitants, provided with a substitute in furs of various 
descriptions, to which they have been Jong accus- 
tomed, have been found averse to a dress exceeding 
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in price, but inferior in durability to their usual 
clothing, harsher in its texture than their own cot- 
tons and silks, and less warm than their coverings of 
skins. Articles similar to the poplins and tabbinets 
of Ireland, arc manufactured in China in abundance, 
and at a much cheaper rate than Ireland can afford 
to furnish them. The records of the East India 
Company not only afford ample evidence of the dif- 
ficulties attending the sale of the woollens which they 
export, but also exhibit a series of very heavy losses 
sustained in this branch of the trade, although the 
confidence reposed by the Chinese in the honesty and 
good faith of the Company’s agents is such, that a 
bale of goods passes from one province of the empire 
to another, and through a vast number of different 
hands, merely upon the credit of the Company's 
seal, without ever being examined, just as their mer- 
chandise imported into this country, and bought at 
their .sales, used to pass upon the credit of the same 
sign over the whole continent of Europe. Notwith- 
standing this advantage, however, which new adven- 
turers would not possess, the Company have lost 
nearly ^50,000 a year, in the.^lirse of their present 
charter, on the article of lon^pijt alone, imported 
into China, though only 10 per cent has been added 
in their accounts to the prime cost, to form the 
invoice price of the goods, and to cover all charges 
of freight, insurance, interest for money advanced, 
&c. j the goods being regularly paid for to the 
manufacturer in ready money, and sometimes a year 



and a half before the value is realized in China. The 
motives for continuing a trade so disadvantageous, 
are understood to be founded on the following 
considerations : that it became the Company to 
incur a temporary loss for the sake of great public 
objects ; — that had they exclusively consulted their 
own interests as a commercial body, thousands of 
British manufacturers who have been supported by 
their capital must have been reduced to distress and 
ruin ; that the present unhappy state of the world 
ought not to be contemplated as permanent; that 
the stagnation of trade resulting from events of a 
transitory nature was to be counteracted by their 
corporate exertions in opening and even forcing out- 
lets to the staple manufactures of this country, wliere- 
ever such outlets could be found ; that these exer- 
tions have hitherto hindered a temporary check to 
British industry from proving the cause of its lasting 
decline ; that their exports of commodities have pre- 
vented the alternative of an addition to the heavy 
existing drain of specie from Great Britain, or a de- 
falcation in the revenue, which must have ensued 
from a diminished importation of tea from China; 
and, that the loi#^curred by the Company from 
this mode of cariying on the trade, has been in fact 
a part of the price paid to the public for the con- 
tinuance of their exclusive privileges. Whether these 
considerations will be satisfactory to the political 
economist may be doubted : still the motives of the 
Company are entitled at least to indulgence, and if 
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in circumstances where they had only a choice ol 
evils, they have yielded to what appeared to them to 
be the least injurious, they have established a claim 
upon the gratitude of the country instead of meriting 
attack. If they have erred, it has been in common with 
the manufacturing capitalists of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other towns in the kingdom, who have con- 
tinued to retain their workmen in their employ after 
their labour ceased to be valuable.* ** The reign of general 
principles has long since passed away, or rather has 
not yet commenced in the world. Man is the 
creature of expedient, and compromise is the law of 
his condition. If, forsaking the course that has been 
traced to us by experience, we are to tempt the 
region of untried speculation, we may begin with 
tearing every commercial treaty from the archives of 
the state, and committing half of our statutes to the 
flames. 


* See eviilciice taken in a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Orders in Council^ passim. 

Tlic Edinburgh Reviewers in commenting upon this evidence 
observe : “ It is jileasingj indeed^ and^ consolatory in the midst 
of such a scene as is disclosed by before us^ to see 

in how many instances the latter ddicnption of per>oiis (the 
capitalist^ the merchant, and the master manufacturers of all 
degrees) continued to give employment to their workmen, long 
after they ceased to make any profit by their labours ; and even 
" Went on for a great length of lime to maintain them at a lo&s to 

** themselves. There is no national distinction so honourable, as 
“ that of breeding a race of men among whom such conduct, con- 
" fers no distinction.^' Edinburgh Review, No. XXXJX. p. 
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Admitting the accuracy of the facts which have 
been stated, the following inferences will hardly be 
disputed. 

1st. That the demand for British produce and 
manufactures in China being extremely limited, and 
supplied by the East India Company as exporters at 
a loss, the gains of the producers and manufacturers 
must necessarily cease, or be diminished, in the same 
proportion with the sacrifices of the Company, and 
that these sacrifices cannot be expected either on the 
part of that body, or of individuals after the open- 
ing of the trade, inasmuch as the Company will then 
be unable, and individuals will both be unable and 
unwilling to continue them. If the credit of the 
articles now exported were shaken in such an empire 
as China, it is impossible to say what might be the 
permanent effects to the manufacturers at home j and 
even a temporary derangement in the export of one 
of the great staples of the country, could not fail to 
occasion much distress and clamour. 

Sdly. That the merchants are soliciting admission 
not to a profitablOjt^t to a losing commerce, in so far 
as the export trade to China is concerned, and that if 
capital be embarked in it, it must necessarily prove 
ruinous to the speculators : and 

3dly. That the Legislature will best provide for the 
true interest of the various classes placed under its 
protecting care and superintendence, by attending to 
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facts rather than to speculation, hy listening to expe- 
rience rather than to vague expectations, and by re- 
fusing to hazard known, certain, and permanent ad- 
vantages for a chance of something better, coupled 
with the numerous causes and lamentable conse- 
quences of miscarriage. 

The claimants of an open trade will, no doubt, 
urge, that though the export branch of it may be 
unprofitable, yet that the commerce %ip(m the whole 
must be advantageous, and that they are entitled to 
share in the advantage to its full extent. In order 
fairly to appreciate the merits of this pretension, it 
is necessary to consider what would be its probable 
operation, if sanctioned by the Legislature, upon the 
Revenue, and the general interests of this Country. 

As to the question of natural rights on which the 
claim is founded, in some of the Petitions, it is to be 
observed, that on the first establishment of society, 
the rights of individuals are merged in the interests of 
the community at large, and that it is incumbent 
upon Government, the legitimate guardian of those 
interests, to protect them no lefyigainst private en- 
croachment, than against foreign aggression. There 
are, in fact, no other natural rights in society than 
what are recognized by the Laws of Society. Com- 
mercial freedom, taken in the abstract, is quite as 
desirable as political freedom : but every person who 
is in the habit of attending^o the numerous statutes 
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connected with trade and revenue, which at different 
periods have been passed by the legislature, must be 
aware that the principle of liberty, as applied to 
commerce, is so modified and variously restricted, as 
hardly to be recognized in the system under which 
the commerce of the country is now carried on. To 
promote demand, and to facilitate supply, ought to 
be the great object of all commercial policy ; but the 
tendency of the whole of our navigation laws, is to 
render the produce of our own soil and industry less 
accessible to foreigners, and to enhance the price of 
foreign productions to the British consumer. By 
appropriating to ourselves a monopoly (under certain 
limitations) of the trade, between the parent state 
and the colonies, we stinted colonial, and taxed do- 
mestic industry; and by attempting to engross a 
large proportion of the carrying trade between this 
and other countries, wc paid in the increase of price 
for the articles imported, a sum far exceeding both 
our gains and savings, under the different heads of 
freight, insurance and commission. These laws were 
passed at a period when political security was justly 
deemed of paramount importance to the commercial 
freedom, which they invaded; and though in later 
times, 'Xvhen from the pressure of war, and the ge> 
neral circumstancesc of^ the world, our commerce is 
considered as being more in danger than our power, 
it has been deemed advisable to act upon a contrary 
maxim, and not only to relax the navigation act, but 
to permit the trade of tflb country to be carried oii) at 
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least in part, through the medium of alien enemies (a 
maxim fully as hazardous to our political ascendency 
as that which it supplanted, had been injurious to 
our commercial prosperity), the change is univer- 
sally regarded, not as the effect of a free and en- 
lightened choice, nor as a homage paid to the prin- 
ciple of commercial freedom, but as a tribute ex- 
torted by necessity, and limited by the extent and 
duration of that ncofssit) , So impossible is it fre- 
quently to reconcile in practice principles in them- 
selves equally true, ami so vain is it to attempt, 
under all circumstances, to pursue an uniform and 
invariable line of conduct deducible from any one 
fixed principle ! 

It would not be difficult to shew that the spirit of 
monopoly, (whatever odium may be attached to the 
term), is not so abhorrent either to the Municipal 
Institutions or Statute Laws of this Country, as the 
arguments and pretensions of the adversaries of the 
East India Company might lead one to suppose. — 
What are all the Corporations now existing in the 
Kingdom, founded upon ancient Charters, and for- 
tified by separate codes of by-laws, but so 
many legal monopolies, each not only exercising 
jurisdiction over its own members, but prescribing 
terms of admission to such persons as may wish 
to pursue any branch of trade within its limits, 
and proportioning the fine of entrance to the local 
advantages of the situation? If natural ri^hf is 

H 
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to be appealed to, wl»y should the City of Lou- 
don, for instance, possess the power of excluding 
from the exercise of trade within its bounds, every 
man in the country who has not served an appren- 
ticeship to one of its aifiliated members, or who is 
unable to pay the usual price for a share in their 
immunities ? Nay, why arc apprenticeships thought 
necessary at all, and why might not success and 
failure be left as a test of qualification for business, 
in the same way that demand in the market, and 
discrimination in the purchasers, are allowed to re- 
gulate the value of other commodities ? Or, why 
should the College of Physicians possess the sole 
power (which no medical practitioner can invade 
with impunity) of treating all diseases within the 
precincts of the metropolis ? Upon this principle, 
charters, indentures, and diplomas, must be consi- 
dered unjust and useless usurpations upon the com- 
mon rights of mankind. The Poor Laws, operating 
equally with Corporations, as an obstruction to the free 
circulation of industry, ought also to be abolished. — 
The Church Establishment itself, the Universities, 
and t!:e various foundations of scholarships, and 
exhibitions connected with them, interfering, as 
they do, with the regular distribution of industry 
and stock, and introdi.cing an unnatural com- 
petition into certain pursuits, must, in like man- 
ner, give way td the sweep of innovation. If 
the principle that is contended for shad be assumed 
as the foundation of a practical rule of conduct. 
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what is to become of all the laws establishing 
and fencing the monopoly held by the woollen 
manufacturers of this country ? The strict prohibi- 
tions against the export of wool, in its raw state, 
the duties imposed on Scotch and Irish linens, when 
used for home consumption, and the bounties 
granted on their exportation, are so many encou- 
I’agcments held out by the Legislature, to tlie wool- 
len manufacturers, at the expense not only of other 
classes of artisans, but of the landed proprietors, 
and the consumers of animal food, soap, candles, and 
other necessaries of life, and it has also been often 
alleged that they serve to the deterioration of the 
quality of our wool. The difference again in the 
rates of duties levied on sugars of West India and 
East India growth, is founded on a preference, advan- 
tageous indeed to the colonial trade, but disadvan- 
tageous in the same proportion to the East India Com- 
pany, the Asiatic planter, and the British consumer. 

It would be easy, likewise, to demonstrate, that 
the arguments which arc adduced in support of 
complete liberty of commerce, among all the indi- 
viduals of a state, might with equal propriety, and 
equal force, be urged in favour of the same liberty of 
commerce between one state and another, and that 
the whole international policy of Europe, as exhibited 
in commercial treaties, as well as municipal laws, has 
been at variance with what are called the established 
maxims of political economy. There is more than 

H 9 
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plausibility in the doctrine, that a nation, instead 
of necessarily thriving by the ruin of its neighbour, 
ultimately suffers from the decline of its commer- 
cial rival; that the prosperity of any single 
country must spread to the several countries lying 
within the sphere of its intercourse, till the pro- 
ductions of each are common to all, or till riches 
cease to beget wants, and wants to require gratifi- 
cation. A general monopoly of trade, therefore, were 
it attainable, would eventually prove injurious to 
tlie country possessing it, because a surplus stock 
of productions, without a market, contributes no 
more to wealth than if the commodities had never 
existed, and because a market presupposes not 
only want and supply, but the presence of moneyy 
or some other medium of exchange, the scarcity, 
or abundance, of which will be in an exact ratio to 
the of means obtaining it, or, in other words, to the 
proportion of trade which has eluded the grasp of 
the monopoly. Beautiful as this theory is, when 
fully developed, not only for its abstract truth, but 
its tendency to illustrate the beneficent designs of 
Providence in regard to man, yet, it has never been 
acted upon, and must remain impracticable, until 
passion has abdicated her empire, and reason as- 
sumed her rightful sway in the affairs of the world. 
To live in peace, ^nd minister to each other’s com- 
fort, was the object and law of our creation, and had 
we fulfilled our original destiny, many fair and comely 
theories might have been realized, which now only 
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play in delightful vision before our fancies. Since 
war became part of our occupation, to provide for 
its wants, has been a necessary object of our policy, 
and an irregular ambition has infused itself into 
all our aims. Hence we have been driven from un- 
erring principles to loose expedients ; and how much 
soever the effect may be lamented, remedy is hope ; 
less, while the cause continues to operate. 

Without going into farther detail, for the purpose 
of exposing those pretensions which professedly rest 
upon natural right, and abstract fitness, and which 
are not more incompatible with the exclusive privi- 
leges of the East India Company, than with the 
whole policy of our commercial system, and the 
actual state of human affairs j it is of more import- 
ance to examine the practical advantages which 
result to the Country, from the privileges hitherto 
conferred on the Company, and the probable conse- 
quences of a refusal on the part of the Legislature 
to renew those privileges. 

The tea imported from China by the Company, 
pays to Government an annual net revenue of 
about jC3,500,000., varying little from year to year, 
and collected with hardly any expense to the pub- 
lic. The saving thus effected under the head of 
collection alone (supposing the average charge 
of realizing the public revenue to be 5 per cent.) 
amounts to ^175,000. per annum i and the 
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influence of the Crown is diminished to the same 
extent in which the saving takes place: a con- 
sideration which it may be presumed will have no 
small weight with those whose constitutional jea- 
lousy sees the growth of that influence, in the in- 
crease of taxation. The duties upon tea in every 
view in which tliey can be considered, may be 
regarded as constituting one of the least excep- 
tionable and most valuable sources of revenue. — 
Without being an indispensable necessary of life, 
the article is one of universal usej the lax, there- 
fore, is exempt from all the disadvantages of im- 
posts upon necessaries, and is at the same time 
far more productive than the most of those which are 
levied upon luxuries. It is optional with every 
person to pay it or not, and to pay it at what times, 
and in what proportions he may find convenient. 
Being levied upon consumption, and graduated ac- 
cording to the different qualities of the commodity 
consumed, it is not only equal in its operation, but 
accommodates itself to the means of the consumers. 
Neither the supply nor the demand depending upon 
the varying relations of European States, the revenue 
derived from tea is certain, and free from those fluc- 
tuations to which the produce of many other taxes 
is liable. Unlike spirits, which though productive 
to Government, are injurious to the health and morals 
of the people, the beverage is not onl^- harmless in 
its^, but is the source of much innocent enjoyment. 
The solace of the weary, and the cordial of the sick. 
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the enlivener of gaiety, and the soother of care, it 
ministers to the comfort of the cottage, and the 
delight of the palace, uniting the rich and the 
poor, and the sexes together by a bland assimilation 
of habit. 

The importance of so large a revenue derived from 
a source so unobjectionable, must be generally felt 
and acknowledged; and if its security be incompa- 
tible with the pretensions of the claimants of an open 
trade, the smaller object ought certainly to give way 
to the greater. 

The temptation to smuggling, held out by the 
chance of evading the duty, (amounting on tea, to 
96 per cent.), is such as no legal penalties could 
counteract, were private merchants admitted into 
the trade ; and in the event of its being opened to 
the outports, the opportunities of fraud would be so 
multiplied, as to defy the utmost vigilance of the 
largest possible establishment of revenue officers. — 
Individual integrity has been at all times found to 
afford a very feeble security for the realization of 
national revenue, and though there be no moral dis- 
tinction between an act of public and private disho- 
nesty, it is well known that many persons who revolt 
at the idea of taking an unfair advantage of their 
neighbours, do not hesitate to defraud Govern- 
ment of its dues. The character of the East India 
Company as a body, their responsibility to, and 
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dependence on the Legislature, together with the 
control they possess over their servants, constitute a 
guarantee for the fairness and regularity of their 
transactions, which private merchants could not 
furnish either individually or as a class. The Com- 
pany’s ships arrive periodically in fleets, their im- 
ports are brought to one place, lodged under the keys 
of the Government oflicers, and sold in presence of 
those oflicers, who have no farther trouble than to 
ascertain the amount of the duties, which are care- 
fully levied, and punctually paid by the Company. — 
A system at once so safe, and so little expensive 
with a view to the collection of revenue, it is im- 
possible for human ingenuity to devise, and any 
attempt to supersede it, must be attended with a 
great addition to the public charge, and a considera- 
ble increase of patronage to Government, while in 
the end, it will be found utterly ineffectual for the 
object which it has in view. A short time ago a 
ship was discovered in the river smuggling tea, 
purchased from an American at Gibraltar, part of 
the cargo having been previously landed in the 
Channe], and on the western coa.st of the kingdom, 
without detection. On the return of peace, the 
only effectual mode of preventing the introduction 
of smuggled tea from the Continent, will probably 
be a reduction of the existing duties. In time of 
war, such a sacrifice of revenue would certainly be 
att^ed with great inconvenience, and yet the 
measure of laying open the trade now contended for. 
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would introduce that state of things during war> 
which would necessarily require either a voluntary 
relinquishment on the part of Government, of a 
portion of the present duties, or give rise to that eva- 
sion of them which is only to be apprehended on a 
return of peace. 

The smuggling of tea would be productive of the 
double mischief of disabling the East India Company 
from paying the dividends upon their stock, and of 
compelling the Government to have recourse to other 
sources of revenue, in consequence of a defalcation 
of the duties on that article ; and is it supposable 
that the Legislature, admitting that there was no 
other danger in the experiment, would put to hazard 
the credit of the first corporation in the world, and 
the stability of three millions and a half of annual 
revenue, in order not to open new channels of prospe- 
rity and national wealth, but merely to transfer a 
portion of that trade to individuals which has hitherto 
been exclusively carried on by the East India Com- 
pany ? Tin's is a question affecting not solely the 
parties immediately concerned in tlie pending dis- 
cussion ; it is one in which every individual in the 
Country has a direct interest. If a considerable defi- 
ciency in the revenue takes place, are the claimants of 
an open trade either able or willing to make it good ? 
Must it not, on the contrary, be supplied by means 
of general taxation, and in the present burdened 
state of the nation, it will be readily admitted that it is 
much easier to devise and assess new taxes than to 
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collect them. Eat regulations, it seems, are to be 
framed so as to guard against the danger of an illicit 
trade, and to protect the Company and the revenue 
from its effects.* It is to be observed, however, that 
these regulations do not contemplate any infringement 
upon the Company’s exclusive privilege to the China 
trade. Tlieir object is solely to prevent an illicit 
trade in India commodities, in the event of the trade 
with India being opened to the Out-ports ; and who- 
ever has read with attention and impartiality the 
letters of the Deputation of the Court of Direc- 
tors to the President of the Board of Commissioners 
of the 15th and 29th April, 1812, t will more than 
doubt the efficacy of such regulations, (however strong 
they may be) even for the limited purpose which they 
are said to have in view. The regulation most obvi- 
ously necessary, certainly, is a strict prohibition of 
the importation into this country of the produce of 
China in any but the Company’s ships, as without 
this 'prohibition the continuance of their exclusive 
privilege would be merely nominal, and the idea of 
protecting either their interests, or those of the reve- 
nue, would be altogether chimerical. The facility 
with which cargoes of tea might be procured at Java 
and the other islands in the Indian seas, would com- 
pletely defeat the views, both of the Company and 
the Government. During the American war the 
Dutch were supplied at Batavia with tea carried 
thither by Chinese junks, at a cheaper rate than it could 


* Printed Paper*, p. 148. 


t Pages 108 and 148. 
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have been provided at Canton. The teas received at that 
emporium are brought from the central provinces of 
the empire by inland navigation, frequently interrupted 
by land carriage over mountainous tracts, at an ex- 
pense far exceeding the freight to Batavia from the 
ports of China contiguous to the tea country. The 
cost of inland conveyance, the profit of the Hong 
merchants, and the charges and extortions with 
which the trade is loaded at Canton, may fairly be 
estimated at 33 per cent, upon the original value of 
the tea. It is easy to perceive therefore, that the 
Company could not withstand a competition of this 
sort, and that the revenue, if an intermediate trade 
were permitted, would be exposed to the same dan- 
ger that it would encounter, upon the trade being 
thrown entirely open. 

These remarks naturally lead to a consideration of 
the principal question on which the parties interested 
arc now at issue. 

It appears from the Papers which have been print- 
ed, respecting the Negociation between His Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Court of Directors, for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s exclusive Privileges, that 
a diflercnce of sentiment (perhaps an irreconcilable 
one) exists between the Government of the country 
and the Representatives of the Company, upon the 
expediency of confining the Trade with India to the 
Port of London, or of opening it to the Out-ports, 
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and that in consequence of neither party being 
convinced by the arguments advanced by the 
other, in support of their opposite opinions, the 
Negociation experienced a temporary suspension, 
and the deliberations in Parliament upon the merits 
of the Company’s Petition w'ere unexpectedly deferred 
from the last to the next Session. — The delay, in one 
view, can hardly fail to excite regret. In proportion 
as the period draws near at which the term of the 
Company’s present Charter expires, the urgency of 
a Legislative decision upon the question of renewing 
it, or of substituting another arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of the British territories in India, and 
for tlie conduct of the trade between Great Bri- 
tain and Asia becomes exceedingly pressing. Un- 
certainty regarding the duration of a Government, 
tends both to diminish its authority and to relax its 
exertions j and the mere commercial concerns of the 
East India Company are of such magnitude as to re- 
quire a much longer period than two years to wind 
up. The opportunity, on the other hand, which the 
delay would afford for inquiry and reflection, presents 
some equivalent advantage for these inconveniences: 
an advantage which certainly will not be under-rated 
by those who think that already too much has been 
yielded to ill-founded prejudice and popular clamour, 
and who expect from sober investigation, modified 
demands rather than farther concessions. 

If the Directors of the East India Company entertain 
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any respect for the opinions of the Statesman' who 
long presided over the administration of their affairs, 
or if they are disposed to listen with reverence to his 
solemn and almost parting counsel, it will be impos- 
sible for them ever to agree to the extension of the 
trade with India to the Out-ports, against which that 
able Minister so recently cautioned them in terms the 
most direct and pointed.* Let it be remembered that 
the advice referred to, was tendered for the purpose 
of dissuading the Company from interfering in the ap- 
pointment of agents for the private trade in India, 
farther than by license; and the ground on which it 
was given was, that supposing the principle then 
inculcated was observed, (viz. that the trade continued 
to be carried on under a monopoly, as limited by the 
act of 1793, and subject to such ulterior modifications 
as circumstances might suggest withoutdoing violence 
to the system) — the Company would find a sufficient 
commercial security against an abuse of the privileges 
which it was then proposed, or which it might after- 
wards be deemed expedient to grant, in the existing 
provision that no goods should be imported from 
India that were not deposited in their warehouses 
and disposed of at their sales. Against any infringe- 
ment of this provision, the late Lord Melville (then 
Mr. Dundas) at the same time warned them that it 


* See Mr. Dundas’s letter of the 2d of April, 1800, as quoted 
page 41. 
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was tkeir great interest to guards and could he have 
foreseen, not only that his principle would be aban- 
doned (as it virtually now is), but that the Company 
would be called upon to give up the only security 
they possess against a fraudulent invasion of their 
trade, his letter would have been more appropriately 
couched in terms of condolence than of admoni- 
tion. 

The general objections, against a change of system, 
have more or less weight according to the extent of 
change which may be in contemplation; and the 
efficacy of those safeguards, which may be proposed 
for the protection of the revenue and higher objects, 
will very much depend upon the difficulty of either 
violating or eluding their operation. It is the nature 
of all restrictive regulations, to lose in force what 
they gain in expansion. The principle is not yet 
avowed, for example, of permitting the unlimited 
ingress of Europeans into our Indian territories. But 
if ships are allowed to clear out indiscriminately from 
all the ports of the United Kingdom for India, it will 
be impossible, under any system of precautions, to 
prevent the evil which all seem desirous to avert; 
and it would be no less unreasonable than impo- 
litic to place the East India Company in a 
situation in which they would be held responsible for 
the tranquillity and good government of our Asiatic 
possessions, while, at the same time, they were pre- 
cluded from the exercise of that control at home 
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which is indispensably necessary to the maintenance 
of their authority abroad. As well might they, in the 
event of the import trade from India being opened to 
the British Out-ports, be made answerable for the loss 
which the revenue would inevitably sustain from the 
fraudulent practices of individuals with whom they were 
in no way connected, as for the conduct of persons in 
India who went thither in defiance of legislative pro- 
hibitions. The Governments at the different Presi- 
dencies indeed might, as they no doubt would, be 
invested with power not only to restrain, but to send 
home unlicensed adventurers; bnt it cannot es- 
cape attention, that almost all the odium attending 
the exercise of that power would ultimately fall upon 
the Court of Directors, and that the unpopularity of 
the Government at home, would be in exact propor- 
tion to the vigilance and energy displayed by the 
delegated authorities in India. There would be no 
end to complaints, petitions, and remonstrances. 
Failure in adventures would be felt as a grievance, 
imputed misconduct represented as a cloak and excuse 
for oppression, and limited privilege treated as a 
mockery of unlimited right. The press would teem 
with the narratives of the discontented, and in the 
absence of other redress, inoective would be resorted to 
by the sufferers, as a plentiful source of consolation. 
However much some men may affect to despise 
attacks of this sort, it certainly is not wise to provoke, 
and far less to make deliberative provision for them. 
Those, on the other hand, who are disposed to make a 
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partial surrender of their own judgment to popular 
prejudice, should at least bear in mind that they may 
on a future occasion be called on to complete 
the sacrifice, and that the clamour might be more 
easily resisted now than after it shall have been 
strengthened by initiation, and embittered by dis- 
appointment in the trade. Commercial specula- 
tions are not of a nature to admit of persons em- 
barking in them one year, and withdrawing from 
them the next, or as soon as they are found not 
to answer expectation. The merchant cannot change 
the theatre of his transactions as he can the place 
of his abode. When capital is engaged, credit 
established, and connexion formed, he has seldom 
any alternative but to persevere, or become bank- 
rupt. But in the case supposed, he would have a 
tertium quid in his option, namely, to arraign the sys- 
tem of government ; and to this expedient he would 
unquestionably have recourse without minutely cal- 
culating whether his efforts to subvert it would prove 
fruitless or successful. The last consideration well 
merits attention before any infringement of the East 
India Company’s existing privileges (modified as the 
exercise of them has been by the voluntary admission 
of a number of respectable individuals into the India 
trade) shall be definitively resolved upon. But were 
there no other objection to the extreme conces- 
sion of allowing ships to sail from the Out-ports of this 
Country^ the facility which it would afford to per- 
sons of improper characters and sinister views, of 
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getting clandestinely to India, seems on all pruden- 
tial grounds to interpose an insuperable obstacle in 
the way of its adoption. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that if no ships were permitted to clear 
out for India, excepting from the port of London, 
tlie facility alluded to would be very much dimi-. 
nished, though not altogether removed ; and it is pre- 
sumed there can be no difference of opinion about 
the propriety of reducing the danger so justly appre- 
hended from colonization in India, to the least pos- 
sible dimensions. 

The admission of ships with cargoes from India into 
the Out-ports of this Country, would be injurious to 
the revenue, and in a still greater degree to the inte- 
rests of our merchants and home manufacturers. 
The value of the annual imports from India ac- 
cording to the invoice prices, upon an average of six 
years from 1802-3 to 1807-8, (both inclusive,) belong- 
ing to the East India Company, to the commanders 
and officers of its ships, and to private British 
traders, amounted to jf2,621,606.* Of the quantity 
of merchandise imported, at least three-fourths is 
always intended for re-exportation, and if it were not 
sufficiently obvious, what Uie- actual state of the 
demand from foreign Europe must be under the 
enemy’s vexatious and tyrannical decrees, its decline 


* PridiUid Papers, pagfe 56. 
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is mauifest from the following facts First, That of 
63,000 tons of shipping, which have been appropriated 
in the course of the last six years, by the East India 
Company to the private traders of the United King- 
dom, only 16,230 tons have been employed: — and, 
Secondly, That, to say nothing of later arrivals, 
there were in the beginning of last July, in the 
Company’s warehouses in London, goods of Indian 
produce and manufacture, worth ^3,452,000, which 
had passed the public sales and for which no market 
could be found. These circumstances are men- 
tioned for the purpose of shewing that tlie most 
unlimited freedom of trade would not afford any 
relief to the mercantile and manufacturing inte- 
rests, which are now suffering, not from a defi- 
ciency of supply, but the want of sale; and that 
until the demand be restored, any addition to the 
stock of goods on hand would aggravate instead 
of alleviating the existing pressure. Such a change 
in the political state of Europe, as would open the 
markets of the Continent ta the productions of India, 
can hardly be expected during the continuance of 
war, and when peace returns, the participa- 
tion of other states in ibe commerce with India will 
materially interfere with the trade of this Country 
(however carried on), as the channel of foreign sup- 
ply. Ihe foreign demand for the goods imported by 
the Company, was chiefly to be ascribed at all times 
to their superior quality, proceeding from the ad- 
vances given to the native manufacturers, and the 
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care taken by the Company’s servants abroad in se* 
lecting their home investments; whereas an open trade, 
by occasioning a sudden competition in the Indian 
markets, would produce a general deterioration of 
fabrics, and thus supersede the preference which 
British imports have hitherto enjoyed in the markets 
of continental Europe ; while at the same time they 
would cease in their degraded state to operate as a 
stimulus to the rival skill and ingenuity of the British 
manufacturer.* 


* The great superiority in quality which the goods imported by the 
Company bear over those imported by the private merchants, will 
appear from the following account (for which the author is indebted 
to the history of the commerce with India, by Mr. Macpherson, 
p. 432,) of the r. umber of pieces, the amount of proceeds, and average 
prices of the Bengal piece goods, sold at the East India Company’s 
sales in the under-mentioned years, on account of the Company, and 
on account of private merchants. 
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It has been already observed, that but a small pro- 
portion of the goods imported from India enters into 
home consumption. Some articles, such as silk stuffs, 


Sold on account of the Company. 


Sold on account of private 
Merchants. 


Pieces 

sold. 

Anioiiiit. 

Average 

Price. 

Years, 

Pieces 
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£■ 

£ 

. s. 

d- 



£■ 

i 

s. 

d. 

3hO,:''29 

648,766 

X 

17 

0 

1797 

136,761 

161,942 

1 

3 

0 

723,l'i7 

1,219,818 

1 

14 

0 

1798 

127,810 

182,694 

1 

8 

6 

3.)4,115 

608,684 

1 

10 

6 

1799M.* 

79,727 

1 33,336 

l 

1,3 

6 

4.50,600 

648,256 

1 

4 

6 

S. 

162,870 

145,603 

0 

19 

0 

1,129,501 

1,406,879 

1 

6 

0 

1800 

304,6,30 

317,828 

1 

0 

10 

838,712 

1,179,447 

1 

8 

6 

1801 

396,111 

.379,669 

0 

19 

1 

437,802 

660,019 

1 

10 

0 

1802 

1,252,60.3 

960,861 

0 

1.5 

4 

242,16*1 

29.3,832 

1 

4 

3 

1803 M. 

742,19.3 

46'2,767 

0 

12 

6 

.'381,177 

378,199 

0 

19 

9 

S.t 

.343, 616 

202,4;>2 

0 

11 

10 

412,962 

424,166 

0 

19 

0 

180 1 M. 

.518,186 

306,886 

0 

11 

2 

.518,019 

49.3,106 

0 

19 

0 

S. 

431,013 

220,082 

0 

10 

o 

174,;321 

142,1.57 

0 

16 

6 

180,5 M. 

320,727 

193,66.5 

0 

12 

0 

None sold 





S. 
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410,196 

,336,453 

0 

16 

51 

1806 M, 

113,233 

67,463 

0 

11 

10 

199,600 

146,166 

0 

14 

*1 

S. 

96,264 

61,602 

1 

0 

12 

0 


• M. denotes the March, and S. the September sale. 

t At this sale 494,648 pieces belonging to the Company, and 501,293 be- 
longing to private Merchants, were otFered to tlie purchaaers; but of 

the former, and 157,74:7 of the latirr class, were laid aside, there being no bid- 
ders. At ciMi.c other sales still larger «piantilies have been withdrawn for the 
Adine reason. 

Tlie account has not been brought down to a later period, lest the subse- 
(]iient depression of prices might be ascribed to the operation of BaoiiapartL'’s 
CoutiiK iital system. The statement, as it stands, not only shews the prefer- 
ence that is always given to the Comparij's goods over those imported by pri- 
vate iMcrehants, but it also exhibits a gradually deereasing demand for the 
nvanufaclurch ( f ladla, arising ehicfly from the improvements in the cotton 
1 . unifaetures of Has and other countries of Kurope, and a • orresponding fall of 
price, ow'ing in great measure, ceitaiiily to this cause; hut in no small degree 
to l!ie glut in the home market, occasioned by the excessive importation of 
the private Merchants, particulaily in 180!S| the year in which their privileges 
were exteuded. 
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and printed calicoes, are entirely prohibited, and 
the duties upon all are levied on so high a scale 
as to prevent their interference with the internal de- 
mand for our own manufactures. The duties, on 
muslins and nankeens, amount to £31 6s, 8d. per 
cent., and those on calicoes, dimities, and shawls, 
to ^71 13s. 4d. per cent, on the sale prices. It 
cannot be di.sputcd that these rates of duties offer 
a strong temptation to smuggling, and it is well 
known that even under the present system, not- 
withstanding all the checks which it interposes 
against fraud, an illicit traffic in articles of small 
bulk and great value, is carried on to a very 
considerable extent. In proportion as the checks 
are diminished, either in number or in force, the 
mischief will increase, until this branch of; the 
revenue becomes insufficient to defray the charges of 
collection. 

Government, however, would not be the only nor 
the princi])al sufferer from the growth of an illicit 
trade in articles of Indian manufacture. The British 
manufacturer would soon find a secret competition 
directed against . himself, too powerful for all his 
industry and skill to withstand. The Bengal silks, 
the long cloths of Madras, and the chintzes of 
Surat, would secretly and insensibly find their way 
into our shops, our drawing-rooms, and our streets; j 
and it would be but a slender con.solation that the 
wearers themselves might possibly affect to lament tfie 
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confusion and distress that had befallen the laborious 
artisans of Spitalfields, Manchester, and Paisley. 
Such an unexpected encroachment upon British 
industry, would provoke and justify a general cla- 
mour amongst those whose province was thus clan- 
destinely invaded. Government aware, from the 
defalcation in its own receipts, that the complaints 
were not unfounded, would naturally apply itself to 
devise the means of relief. To lower the duties on 
Indian commodities would diminish the temptation 
to smuggling, but it would prostrate instead of up- 
holding the already declining industry of the coun- 
try; and in such a dilemma it is not improbable 
that, in place of protecting regulations, a total pro- 
hibition would be required, enforced by the terror of 
heavy penal inflictions. Here one cannot help re- 
marking how singularly whimsical it is that British 
manufacturers, who are indebted to India for many 
of the raw materials on which their labour is em- 
ployed, and w'ho, even in their own markets, are 
so far from being able to maintain a fair competition 
with the Indian manufacturer, as to be obliged to 
seek sin Iter under protecting duties, varying from 
forty to seventy per cent, upon tl)ef value of work- 
manship, should after all set up a pretension of under- 
selling their Hindoo rivals in the Asiatic markets! 

The advantages of rendering the metropolis a gene- 
ral emporium, both for the export and import trade 
jrlth the East, are great and ro^Hbld. The export 
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cargoes, particularly to India, are composed of a 
variety of articles which must be collected from va- 
rious parts of the country, and which are no where 
to be had in such choice and abundance as in Lon- 
don. The East India Company’s sales, which take 
place at fixed periods, ensure a regular supply of the 
commodities both of India and China, not only to 
the British dealers, but to merehants, whom, in 
more favourable times, they invited hither from 
abroad, and who, during their stay in the metropo- 
lis, engaged in a number of other mercantile trans- 
actions, to the no small benefit of the general trade, 
of the Country. When foreigners found it inconve- 
nient to repair to London in person, for the purpose 
of making their purchases, the fairness of the 
Company ’.s sales, and the known qualities of their 
merchandise, inspired them with such confidence, 
that they felt no uneasiness in intrusting their 
Correspondents with the execution of their Com- 
missions, and the goods passed unpacked from one 
hand to another, on the Continent, merely upon 
the credit of the Company’s descriptive marks. By 
the Act of 1793, teas cannot be put up at a 
higher price than’-the amount of cost and charges, 
and though a much higher price be always given 
by the buyers, the biddings are influenced solely 
by a regular demand, at no time increased by un- 
certainty of supply, a sufficient quantity being i 
always on hand to prevent fluctuations in the market^ 
from the accidental loss of ships or other causi^. ^ 
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The private dealer knowing the extent of his custom, 
can calculate at every sale, within a few pounds 
weight the addition necessary to be made to his indivi- 
dual stock in order to meet the local demand for the 
current half year, on the expiration of which he is 
secure of receiving a fresh supply. In this way the 
practical evils incident to monopolies are guarded 
against, whilst the public reap all the benefits arising 
from the steady application of a large capital con- 
stantly employed in providing for their wants. The 
foreigner finding, that without capital and without 
risk, he can be supplied with the produce of the 
East through the channel of the English Company, 
on terms hardly less advantageous upon the whole 
than if he personally adventured in the Asiatic 
trade, is indisposed from envying either our political 
or commercial predominance. The British dealer is 
secured against the alternate recurrence of a scarcity 
at one time and a glut at another. The consumer is 
uniformly furnished at a fair price with articles un- 
adulterated by fraud, and uninjured from long keep- 
ing ; and in the collection of the ad valorem duties, 
the revenue has its full share of profit from the en- 
hancement of price produced competition at 
public sales. 

No digested plan has as yet been proposed, in the 
event of the trade with India being opened to the 
British Out-ports, to protect the revenue and the fair 
Jtder against the effects of illicit commerce, and to 
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secure to the Country either a continuance of those 
advantages which are at present derived from the 
publicity, fairness, and regularity of the Company's 
sales, or any equivalent, even in prospect, for the 
j)ractical benefits which the Legislature is called 
upon to put to hazard. It is easy to propose re- 
straints and not exceedingly difficult to frame fiscal 
regulations ; but every person who is at all conver- 
sant with the collection of revenue knows that the 
ingenuity practised in evading Government duties, 
is at least equal to the skill of those whose business 
it is to enforce them. When a new tax is imposed, 
several years elapse before the mode of collecting it 
is so far perfected as to raise the produce up to 
the original estimate. It is now proposed, not to 
ameliorate, but to change the operation of a part 
of our revenue system (a system which, as applicable 
to the trade with Asia, experience has proved to be as 
perfect as any that can be devised) and the effect of 
the change, so far as it goes, will be to place the 
revenue under precisely the same disadvantages 
that attend any novel experiment in practical 
finance. The saving of carriage and commission that 
might be effected On the goods which are now pur- 
chased in London and conveyed to different parts of 
the Kingdom for home consumption, would be so ex- 
ceedingly trifling as scarcely to be felt by the private 
consumer, and is quite beneath consideration in an ^ 
extended view of the subject. Yet when we investi- 
gate the arguments of the Petitioners for an opt^ 



trade with the Out-ports, if we set aside their merely 
theoretical reasonings on natural right, the odium 
of monopoly, and the general policy of leaving com- 
merce completely unfettered by legislative interfe- 
rence ; what besides this little practical convenience 
has been alleged in support of their claims ? In 
looking at the other side of the question, considerations 
of far superior magnitude and weight press themselves 
upon our attention. 

No proposition is more obvious, or likely to gain 
more general assent, than that every measure of 
policy is prima facie objectionable, in propor- 
tion as it tends to hurt the fair prospects of nu- 
merous classes of individuals, or to beget a great 
fluctuation and sudden decrease in the value of pro- 
perty ; the risk of partial evil may no doubt be some- 
times wisely incurred for the purpose of facilitating 
the attainment of general good; but still it is de- 
sirable that the value of what is hazarded should be 
fully known and duly appreciated. 

The officers by whom the Company’s ships are 
navigated, are men of> high resp^ctobility and much 
nautical experience. tBrought up in the service, 
their promotirni is regulated by fixed rules; and the 
qualifications of each individual for the station he is 
entitled by seniority to fill, are strictly investigated 
before he is admitted to it. The Company’s marine 
K constitutes a sort of middle link between the Royal 
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Navy and the Merchant service. It has always hap- 
pened at the termination of a war, that some officers 
of the navy who have been put upon half-pay have 
sought employment in the Company’s ships, instead 
of entering the service of foreign states j and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that several persons who fol- 
lowed this course are now the ornaments of their 
profession and the boast of the Country. The Com- 
pany’s regular ships, 70 in number, employ 560 
commanders and officers ; their extra ships, amount- 
ing to 40, employ 140 more. To this list of 800 
commanders and officers may be added 600 young 
men of respectable parentage and good education, 
who have entered the service as midshipmen, forming 
an aggregate of 1,400 persons, whose private pros- 
pects and professional utility in great measure de- 
pend upon the continuance of the trade in the pre- 
sent channel. The officers and clerks of every 
description employed at the India House, to the 
number of perhaps three or four hundred; the 
labourers in the Company’s warehouses, to the 
amount of three thousand ; and about twelve thou- 
sand tradesmen and artificers occupied in the supply 
of their shipping'Cfn the BiVef Thames, would, to- 
gether with their families, %e reduced all of them 
to great difficulty, and many of them to absolute 
want, “ Of what importance is it,” Says a wise and 
eloquent writer,* “ under what names you injure 


* Mr. Burke. 
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men and deprive them of the just emoluments of 
** a profession in which they were not only permitted 
**' but encouraged by the state to engage ; and upon 
** the supposed certainty of which emoluments they 
** had formed the plan of their lives, contracted 
“ debts, and led multitudes to entire dependance 

upon them ?” 

Immediately connected with this part of the sub- 
ject is the large capital (certainly much under-rated 
at 21 millions sterling*) vested in the Company’s 
stock and warehouses, in the East India Shipping, 
the Docks, and other objects subsidiary to the trade, 
and in the trade itself, as now carried on, which 
would be depreciated in value to a greater extent 
probably than ten times the amount of all the pro- 
fit on the new capital that an unrestricted commerce 
would attract. Should the trade be removed from 
the Port of London, the stock which it has created 
in and about the metropolis . must be brought to the 
hammer, and the difference in such times as the 
present, between a direct signal of confiscation (cru- 
delem iUam hastam) and a measure involving compul- 
sory sales is greater in name than in effect. Sic par 
est agere cum civibus ,* non ut bis jam vidimus, hastam 
in foro ponere^.e^ bona cmam voci sabjicere pricconis. 
At ilk Gracufi fid quod fuit sapkntis et prastaniis 
virij omnibus consukndum esse putavit j c ique est summa 


* Printed Papers, page 151. 
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ratio et sapienlia boni civis commoda civiam non divel- 
lere sed omnes eadetn cequitate continere,* ^ 

Although it be admitted that the interests of indi- 
viduals ought to give way to the great interests of the 
Commonwealth (care being always taken to provide 
an equitable compensation for whatever losses may be 
sustained in consequence of the accommodation), it 
is equally true, on the other band, that in all poli- 
tical arrangements, national security is an object of 
loftier importance than mercantile gain. It is 
highly worth while, therefore, to examine what 
might be the effect of the extinction, or even of any 
considerable diminution of the Company’s marine 
upon the essential resources and permanent sta- 
bility of the British power, both in Europe and in 
Asia, 

The advantages which may result to the State 
from the Company’s naval establishment in future, 
(should the system remain undisturbed) will be best 
appreciated by a few cursory references to the ser- 
vices which it has rendered to the Country since the 
commencement of the war in 1793. 

The ships employed in the Company’s service are 
built and equipped with greater care, and at a much 


» Cic. dc Off. 1. 3. 




greater expense, than any other ships engaged in the 
cpmmerce of the Country. They are adapted to the 
double purpose of trade and warfare, and tliough the 
rate^of freight is necessarily proportioned to the ex- 
pense of equipment, the additional charge has been 
much more than compensated by the security afford- 
ed to the property embarked in them.* Their own 
means of defence, also, have contributed not a little 
to relieve Government from the duty of otherwise 
providing for their protection. At the very beginning 
of the war, when the enemy’s privateers were 
cruizing unmolested in the Indian seas, in dedance 
of the few King’s ships then stationed in that quarter 
of the world, three of the Company’s ships were fitted 
out as frigates for the purpose of keeping them in 
check, and giving more effectual protection to the 
China and country trade: a task which they per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction of His Majesty’s 


* An estimate may be formed of the sarini* under the head of 
insurance, in consequence of the superior equipment of the Com- 
pany’s .«liips, from the statement of the rates per .f’lOO. paya- 
ble at Lloyd’s on ships qf different descriptions from Bengal to 
London, delivered on the lst^<^ June, 1809, to the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Comimops on Indian affairs, by Mr. Grant 
Allen, and aftervhods Wrified by Mr. William Bell, merchant and 
underwriter. Ftpib thence it appears that the ships taken up for 
the use of the private Merchants pay a premium of 15 guineas per 
cent for the voyage from Bengal, while the Company’s regular 
ships pay only 7 guineas, and their extra ships only 9 guineas, 
with a retam of 3, for convoy. 
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CJovernment, and of the King himself, who was 
pleased to bestow a special mark of his approbation 
upon Cj^tain Mitchell, the Commodore of the 
squadron. 

% 

In 1795 , when a large armament was fitting out 
for the West Indies, under Admiral Christian, in 
the difficulty of obtaining good transports. Govern- 1 
ment applied to the East India Company for the use 
of their ships. The request was readily complied 
with by the Company and the owners ; and the 
commanders and officers cheerfully proceeded 
upon a hazardous and unfruitful service, by which 
they were thrown out of their regular and lucrative 
employment for the whole season. 

The navy in 1796, requiring an immediate aug- 
mentation of force, and the ships then employed in 
the China trade being considered well adapted to 
supply the existing deficiency, the Company yielding 
to the convenience of the State, allowed the owners 
to dispose of a certain number to Government, who 
converted them into 64 and 50 gun ships. 

In the same year, six of the outward-bound China 
ships, under the orders of Captain J^arquharson, by 
dexterous manoeuvring, deceived.a Fret^ch squadron, 
consisting of six heavy frigates, and by frightening 
the enemy from his station in the China seas, saved 
not only themselves, but a homeward-bound China 
fleet, which might otherwise have fallen into his bands. 
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In the years 1795-6 and 1796-7, that critical 
period, when all classes of people were vying with 
each other in loyal efforts to meet the exigences of 
the State, the Company raised 3,000 seamen for the 
supply of the navy, at an expense of 

Some of the Company’s ships served in the expe- 
dition against Manilla in 1797; and in 1799, several 
more served under Admiral Rainier, in conjunction 
with His Majesty’s squadron, when the Admiral bore 
ample testimony to the zeal, ability, and good con- 
duct of their commanders and officers. 

The Company in 1803 presented to Govomnieiit 
the use of ten thousand tons of shipping, which was 
employed in protecting the coasts of the United 
Kingdom against the invasion then threatened by the 
enemy. 

In 1804, a fleet of sixteen of the China ships, un- 
der Captain Dance, encountered a French squadron, 
consisting of an 84-gun ship and several frigates, 
which, after a severe engagement, were beaten 
off by the skill, judgment, and bravery of the 
officers and crews of the Company’s ships, and 
property was thus saved from capture to an amount 
of not less than six millions sterling. 


At the captures of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Java, the Company’s 



marine was eminently conducive to tb9 suexiessiUt 
issue of the different expeditions^ ^ its servicei 
hare uniformly been acknowledged io^te;]^8'o^gh 
approbation by those of His Majesty’s 
under whose auspices it has had the honour to 
act. 

It would be tedious^ and it is unnecessaiy to enu« 
merate the many instances in which single ships 
have maintained gallant and successful strogj^ ttnth. 
privateers, and even with frigates belonging*) to the^^ 
enemy, thereby occasioning a prodigious saving in 
•the article of insurance. It is obvious, Jiowever* 
that had the Company’s ships been of a smaller 
size, had they been less carefully equipped, or had 
the officers commanding them possessed less science 
and experience, they could neither have constituted 
an occasional resource to Government, nor exerted 
themselves u'ith the same effect in their own de> 
fence. 

At the breaking out of a war, the ten thousand sea* 
men, composing the crews of the Company’s ships, fa* 
cilitate the manning of the navy. The liberal accom* 
modation which large ships afford, codddees greatly 
to the health of the seamen ;> and iu 9 ase of sickness, 
they have the additional recoimpendatji^ of carryiq^ 
medical officers, whose assistance, camtOl be afforded 
m vessels of smaller burden. It is only on board of 
ships of the highest class, that European troops can 

K 
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be sei]^<to India, without being exposed to a severe 
mqrtf^y in the, coarse of so long a voyage. The pre* 
Met cbanneb of conveyance must therefore be kept np, 
if thieves of our men are to be preserved, or the se- 
curity of our Indian possessions maintained. How far 
it is reasonable to expect that the East India Com- 
panj^shall maintain an expensive shipping estabhsh- 
ment for national puiposes, if they are to be deprived 
it of all recompense as a commercial body, may be left 
to public justice and public candour to decide. The 
quantity of tonnage now employed by the Company, 
is much greater than what is required for carrying on 
their trade j and though it is impossible to state what 
pWfiiortion of it, in time past, ought to be assigned 
to their political account, or what saving they might 
in future effect under the head of freight and demur- 
rage, were they discharged from ,the obligations 
anting out of their political character, it is indis- 
putable that their commercial charges would expe- 
rience a very considerable reduction, were the dis- 
continuance of their exclusive privileges to be ac- 
companied with a release from their exclusive bur- 
dens, and an exemption hrom the pecuniary sacrifices 
connected with them.* To withdraw the immunities 
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* On this Committee of the House of Commons 

on Indian in their Fourth Report, (page 436) — 

" The shipping' by the Company, have, m conformity 
with their ayatefo, been for the most part, during^ very long 

^ " period. 



without removing the encombrancesj wM# ho th 
commit a^n act of injustice without the temjf>tatiofi 
of benefiting from it, because a shortosighted po^cjr 
in this, as in other instances, must iuevit^ly defMt 
its own object. 

In every view of the question, thOrefore, the Court 
of Directors have acted wisely in refusing to accede 
to the proportion for laying open the trade with I 
India to the Out>portsof this Kingdom, and in so doing 
they have not consulted the interest of their consti- 
tuents more than those of the empire large, 

Having thus endeavoured to point out (thatch 

— '■ '■*■**■* " 

** period^ constructed for warlike as well as commercial service ; anil 
** have been frequently, and in fact constantly used for political 
purpose^ either in the conveyance of troops and military storeSj 
or in expeditions against the possessions of the enemy. The part 
• of the freight, therefore, chargeable to the trade, can only be as- 
certained by estimate. Further, a practice has prevailed, whether 
correct or not your Committee do not pretend to determine^i^of 
charging the largest proportion of the whole freight of the voyage 
to the homeward-bound trade.^^ The practice has unfortunately 
been as here stated, and has arisen from the Government and 
trade being considered as two branctes of one concern, ministering 
to the wants of each other, and gradually be^milg ^ blended, as 
to render a separation of the accoufitS l!|i#tter of esEtreme difficulty. 
However, if the homeward trade is Glifi|;ged wi^l(tl|«e-fourtbs of^thin 
freight, and the Government with only "one-foorih, (or nothinp; at 
all, as is now the case in most' instances), frr Maps and stores sent 
out, it IS aMBent, that upon a final separdtidn ofifiterest, a new and 
more equalmstributioa of dmge must fellow of course, 
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most im|ieifectly) the danger and impolicy of laying 
open the trade with India and China, it may be of 
use, while pursuing the same humble path of ex- 
planation a!nd matter of fact, to notice the principal 
objections that are urged against the system under 
which that branch of comi||erce is conducted. ^ 

• It would be superfluous even to glance at the old 
^argument against the trade with Asia, founded upon 
its tendency to drain the states which engage in it of 
the preqious metals, because the principle on which 
the argument rests, has long since been exploded as 
erroneous, and also because the principle, were it as 
just as it is universally acknowledged to be fallacious, 
iwould be inapplicable to the trade as it is now carried 
^on by this Country. 

The objections at present most in vogue are di- 
rected generally against the system of monopoly, 
and particularly against the alleged abuses of the 
monopoly held by the East India Company : and to 
these tdbne is it necessary to advert. 

A 

,1st. In reference to the general objection against 
monopolies, isvw^ll knpwn, that from the year 
1756, tbe privil^lf^ cp^yed by the Company in the 
Indian trade, j|gfn^i^%continued, not so much for 
cpmntercial a^ijto enable them to realize 

any surplus of territorial revenue that i^ht ac- 
erue, and above alLto maintmn and pr^^e the 
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connexion, which is found so advantageous to the pa-‘ 
ramount state, upon the only grounds on which it 
can safely rest. The exclusive trade to China has 
been conceded to them in like manner, with an 
enlightened regard • to the geographical situation 
of that empireHits commercud' intercourse with 
India, and the Company’s services and saesifices 
in maintaining the Indian connexion, as well 
as from considerations founded upon the peculiar 
character of the Chinese government and people.— 
It has likewise been shown, that the privileges en- 
joyed by the Company by no means form a singular 
exception to the otherwise uniform tenour of our na- 
tional policy, but on the contrary, that the same 
spirit by which they were dictated pervades mofl 
of our laws and institutions. It may be farther urged]| 
that at no time wtks the term monopoly strictly applica- 
ble to the privileges possessed by the Company, and 
that since the period of 1802 , it has become an ab- 
solute misnomer. It is of the essence of a monopoly 
that the individual, or body possessing it, shall have 
the sole command of the articles in which it consists, 
with the power of withholding, or so disposing X>f 
them as to enhance their value in the market, and 
impose an arbitrary price upon the eomumers. The 
Company instead of having a power of this sort, are 
obliged by law to bring to sale the ptuumodities they 
import, as early aspossibUt and tO'd^pose of them in 
inoderai|||||ttots, at public auctio))} bylttCh of candle. 
No pre^rence is given to their own goods, over these 
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belong^g to individuals, and the consignees or pur- 
chasers at tiie sales receive their goods immediately 
oo|>^mentof the duties and other regulated charges. 
Though the comuietce is conducted on a large capital, 
the Compstoy's stock is consttmi^ in the market, 
and the shareto aie as nftmerewl||kr more so than 
they nduld be in an open trade. The books are 
di all times open tor every description of persons 
* of either set, whether British subjects or foreigners, 
who may desire to become toetubers of the Corpo- 
ration, add who have money to adventure. In the 
General Courts of Proprietors, every one present 
has the same right with another to deliver his senti- 
ments and give bis advice. The only difference is in 
■Bting, and this difference is established on the basis 
property, and graduated according to its amount. 
*A Proprietor of ^500 stock, has a right to attend 
and give his opinion. ^1,000 stock entitles the 
hokler to one vote by ballot— .i?3,000 stock to two 
votes— ^6,000 to three votes— ^10,000 to four 
vot^j ‘which is the largest number any individual is 
permimd to possess} and JS2,000 stock qualifies 
any Proprict<Nr fw the office either of Director or 
Chairman of the Comphnyl’ In no Sense of the term 
can an institutioe soiinihtod «ud regulated be called 
amonopdyj and albit^the extension allowed to the 
private trad0l|(^$Od, ill already explained, this ob- 
noxious app^^nti given irith jgore pro- 

priety to seVira dbrporate bodics,‘|Bi to the 
East India Company. 
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II. It will not be contended that a mere 
of any given fiortioa of trade from one class of society 
to another, is prod^tire of any increase of national 
wealth, nor will it^ del^ that the operatlchi of 
withdrawing one ^t of ci^itak and substituting 
another set in the mme ^aneb trade, is attended 
with loss both to individuals dM the state. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, the capital in tins Couiitiy af^lt- 
cable to the trade with India to be greater than** 
the actual trade absorbs, it by no means follows, 
even on purely commercial grounds, that the re- 
strictions under which it is carried on, should be 
abolished, unless it can be proved, that they have 
been abused by that body in whose favour they teem 
to have been imposed. A qualified form of express 
sion is employed, because the Company’s privilege' 
have really been paid for at a price far exceedu^' 
their value. — Setting aside, however, this consideration 
for the moment, let os inquire whether the East India 
Company have, by their conduct, exposed themselves 
to the imputation of having abused their trust. — 
The most obvious mode in which this mi^ have 
been done was by starving the markets in Europe 
and in India, for the purpusu of enriching, by extra- 
vagant profits, the propiitqites of’fudia Stock. It is 
not denied by the claiimuitli an open trade, t^at 
there has been at all timm a sufilcfou^ stock of Indian 
commodities in Uds coujiHry te ^ply the hqme 
markteteind to meet the fi^reigfi Europe. 

It is known, that though the profits on imports 
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from India have been extremely moderate, particu- 
larly of late years, the supply has usually been much 
greater than the demand; of wjuch no other proof 
need be given than the fact already stated, of there 
having been at the beginning ^f last July, in the 
Company’s warehouses goods of Indian produce 
and manufacture, ^o the value of nearly three mil- 
lions and a half sterling, which had already 
passed the sales at the India House, and for 
which there was no vent either at home or abroad. 
Indeed the mercantile and manufacturing interests 
(as far as one can judge from their petitions and pub- 
lications) seem disposed to rest their own pre- 
tensions and their arguments against the Company, 
chiedy upon the enlarged outlet which a free trade to 
the East would open to the produce of the soil and 
ihidustry of this Country. It is of importance, there- 
fore, to investigate the grounds, and the merits of 
this assumption. Now with respect to the grounds, 
they are not only purely hypothetical, but the hy- 
pothesis is directly at variance with the deductions 
of a lOdg and uniform experience. Those articles 
which in this Country are accounted necessaries, the 
natives of India do not want, having cheaper and 
more desiraUe substitjiites of their own; and as 
for our luxuries, their religion prohibits their 
use, or they,|iro* unable from poverty to pur- 
ch^e them. The )£suit India Company have 
been indefatigflbie throughout the whola^ourse 
of their commercial ^d political histuryj^ their 
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endeavours to introduce and diffuse European C01&- 
modities among the natives of India, Persia, and 
Arabia j and with how little success their records 
will abundantly attest. SiiUilar.attenipts were jnude 
by the French, Dutch, and other Europeans, with 
no better effect. The trade of Americans with 
India, which has recently excited so much jealowsy, 
has been confined to an exchange of bullion Ibr 
goods. Even the private British merchants who 
are already engaged in the trade, and possess all 
the advantages of a personal knowledge^ both of 
the most respectable tradesmen in this Country, and 
of the parties abroad through whose hands their 
shipments are likely to pass, together with large 
capitals enabling them to buy at the best mar> 
kets, and to sell upon long credits, have already ^ 
minished, and in some instances entirely given up tlSP 
exportation of goods to India. The average prices 
in the Calcutta market for a well selected assortment 
of goods, in which there must always be a large 
quantity of what are called perishable articles, such 
as beer, bams, cheese, &c., occupying a considerable 
space, have seldom yielded of late years a profit of 
more than 45 or 50 per cent, upon the whole invest- 
ment when sent by the first ships, or of more than 
00 or 05 per cent, when sent later in the season. 
The payments in India are generally made by equal 
instalments, at three, six, and nijie |p>nths after the 
deliverwdS the goods in merchanta^ condition to 
the pui^sers. The package and other charges in 



Buriat#) atinoanting to a considerable sum, are cal* 
^atedat prime cost» and the cuitfnt rupee taken at 
S». 8d. j so that if the money be vranted to pnrchase 
a home iavesttnent) the UHs must be discounted at a 
loss of from 10 to li^per cent, per annum j and if the 
goods J^ave been t^d to a bouse in India of doubtful 
ctp^lK-Ihrther premium is paid, for discount, of | 
pet cent, per month. The charges on sending 
amt an investment to Bengal (which is reckoned the 

best market) may be thus stated : 

* 

S'reight, insurance, duties, and landing, 
barges in India, short delivery, 
agency on the sales, remittances, 

• &c 35 per cent. 

on calculating the payments at 
^^Ss.3d. the current rupee, and only 
prime cost on packages and charges 3 
And if the proceeds are remitted in 
bills of exchange at 2s. 6d. the sicca 
rupM, 12 months after sight, or 18 
mc^i^ after date 7| 

, jC 45| per cent. 


There am pikit iocidental charges arising occa- 
^lionaily firom'(^ ikedtiisity of discounting the bills, 
&c., against afilvhieh^iBere is nothing to plptlbut the 
credit allowed in England, or discount prompt 
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payment on laying in the goods. On sottid comtHodfiies 
the freight and charges may be less than is above 
stated, but 6n goods that occupy little room the 
pro6t is proportionally Smaller, and'a very ineonsi* 
derable quantity of such articles is wanted to supply 
the market, ^ere unmixed c^^es of ha^dtVare, 
cotton goods, or of any of the ^eat staptfiS 6f this 
Country sent out to India, the returns would not 
equal one-half of the first cost and charges. If it be 
asked how the Commanders and Officers of the 
Company’s ships contrive to render such a trade 
profitable, it may be observed, that they have 
many advantages over other traders: such aS a 
saving of freight, commission, &c., and opportuni- 
ties of trading from port to port in India. Of 
years, however, they have gained rather by their 
sengers than their trade. 

In answer to the objection that the Company are 
unable to compete with their rivals in providing 
'the home investments, we may adduce ,the evi- 
dence given before the Committee of the blouse of 
Commons by a respectable merchant who lived thirty 
years in Bengal, and shipped goods on his own 
account to London. ** The Company, from their 
“ greater capital, and gunwa^y speaking, the better 
** intelligence and 'skill of their Servants, are able 

to carry on the trade vVith IndisT 'with more ad- 
** vaid|||e to themselves iMd^to fife country, than 
“ individuals. I presume ahfays, that the illicit 
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** practices of individuals are out of the question, and 
** that the trade is to be fairly carried on * * * *. 

The Company’s goods have a character for excel- 
** lence which the goods of private persons do not 
** attain. This gives the Company a considerable 
“advantage in the European market. A foreign 
“ merchant can give his correspondent in London an 
“ order to purchase the Company’s goods, with con- 
^lidence that they will prove of the quality he 
“ desires. With respect to the goods of individuals 
“ he is at an uncertainty; he must trust to the judg- 
“ ment and attention of his correspondent, and is 
“ liable to disappointment in the qnality of the goods. 
“ The Company’s goods, therefore, sell at a higher 
“ price than the goods of private persons, even 
though such goods may be equal in quality to the 
i " Company’s. AV^hen engaged on my own account 
“ in correspondence to this country from Bengal, I 
“ conceived the difference to be equal to fifteen per 
“ cent, on piece goods, though my goods were pro- 
“ vided with great care and attention. The com- 
“ mission which falls upon the goods of private 
“ merchants at the different places of purchase, ship- 
“ ment, and sale, except where the owner himself 
« may reside, on the transit from the place of pro- 
“ duce in Bengal through Calcutta and London to 
“ the place of oip^samption abroad, by its repetition, 
** acts with a pressing weight upon the proceeds of 
“ the goods, and abates the profit <'r e^tually 
“ create.s a loss. Some of the rates of Commission 
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were 10 per cent for procuring goods at the pla^ 

** of manufacture^ S| per cent for shipping, and 
" 2f per cent on the gross sales in London.”* 

4 

When due consideration is given to the difficulties 
with which the East India Comity have had to 
contend in the prosecution of troir trade, to the 
necessarily limited demand of the natives both of 
India and China, for the productions, whether raw 
or manu&ctured, of this Country — to the frequent 
absorption, in political enterprises, of those funds 
which would otherwise have been appropriated to 
commercial investments, the competition of pri- 
vate trade, the rival efforts of America, a state of 
long'protracted warfare, the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, and to the improvement in our do^^t' 
mestic fabrics, which has in great measure super-^'^i 
seded the use of Indian manufactures in this Country, 
it is matter of surprise that their imports and exports 
should have attained their present level, rather than 
that they have not reached a higher point. The se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons, inr their 
fourth report upon the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, have drawn a comparimmof the actual extent 
of the Company’s Trade, acm^ing to the produce 
of their sales at home, the prime cost of the goods 


V V 

• Minutes of Evidence, 18th andSOth May, 1809. 
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imported, and the profit thereon, with the several 
estimates as presoited to the House previously to the 
passing of the act of 1790, from which it appears 
that, « * 

The annual extent of the import trade, according 
to thn produce, was estimated in 1793, as fol> 

lowsi '' 

/ 


India . . je2,3l4,900 

China . . 2,fi73,4Q0 


Total i:4, 988,300 


V- The actual extent of the sale produce of goods 
H^nt India, on the average of seventeen years, from 
1793-4 to 1809-10 has been i:2, 637,746, exceeding 
estimate by «£S22,846. 

The actual sale produce of goods from China, 
on the average of the same seventeen years, has 
been ^3,405,663, being more thtm estimated by 
i:73g,263. 

The total gross produce of sales from India and 
China has beep, on the average of those seventeen 
, years, 4£6,043„^, sorpassing the estimate by 
jCl,055,109. 
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The extent of trade estimated in 1799* as taJ^ 
prime cost of the goods imported* was 


From India 
China 


. ^1,121,300 
1*388*331 



The piime cost of goods imported from India 
has been* on the average of the above seventeen 
years* ^1,356*490* being more than estimated by 
i:235,190. 

The average prime cost of goods imported from 
China, in the same seventeen years* was 4^1.597*4 '^ 
being ^208,943 above the estimate. 

The total average excess of the prime cost beyond 
the estimate* has been <£444*133. 

The estimated profit in 1793* upon the sotie vf 
trade immediatdy in prospect* was 

India . . .£267,615 

China < . 636*919 


Total i:904*534 
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The average profits on the trade from India, 
during the who^,pe|fipd of years, w^s 

,£309,561, exceeding the estimai^ by ^345,013. 

The average profits on the whole trade with IndiS' 
and Cbi^,, has ^en ^l,291j493, ^exceeding the 
estim^t^^lie sum of ,£386,959.* 

• ThelujtuaT prime CMt of goods and stores exported 
by the Company to India and China, in the seventeen 
years commencing with 1793*4 and terminating wijth 
180§-lO, according to the same report of the Com- 
mitfee,t amounted to ,£28,237,048, giving an annual 
average export of ^1,661,002. — Of this sum of 
jC’28,237,048, ,£5,883,320 was paid for stores, and 
>^22,888,567 for goods. 

The average export of seven years, 1791*2 to 
1797*8, was to the value of £^1,116,109. — The ave* 
rage on the ten following years, 1798*9 to 1807-8, 
was .£l,877>290. — Upon this increase, however, the 
Committee observe,^ that the value of goods and 
** stores remaining on hand in India and China, 
** between 1804 and 1809,^was to an amount very far 
exceeding that on the antecedent years between 
1792 and 18^, and what remained' on the export 

"" “* 

* 4th Beport, pages 429, 430, 4S1. 
t Ibid, page 4S7. 
t Ibid, page 438. 
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goods, on the SOth of April, 1809, amounted Co 
more than ^900, 000, from which it is eoident that 
" the Indian markets have been supplied to the utmost 
** exteiU of their demand, independently <f consignments 
** made by private traders. The increased residue of 
** stores does not appear so great in proportion as that 
** of goods, and is not liable to the same observa* 
« tion, &c.” 

The profit upon the sale of exports, calculated 
upon the prime cost and without reference to any 
charge on the consignment for freights, &c., amounted 
from 1792-3 to 1808-9. 

To China . . ^260,404 

India . . 837,940 


^1,104,344* 


The promptness of payment on the part of the 
Company for manufactures, &c. exported by them, 
is noticed with just approbation by the Committee 
and the punctuality with which the payments have 
been made for the goods purchased at their sales, in 
which there appears to have been a deficiency of only 


* 4th Report, page 436. 
t Ibid, page 437. 
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^3^1,806, upon a demand of <£103,386,439) is »c- 
companied with the following remark. “ It is satis< 
“ factory to find in so extensive an amount, the defi- 
** ciency so small as stated, being only lid. per 
** Cent., which your Committee cannot but observe 
" S^^dStS^an impression highly favourable to the* 
** management of this Branch of the Commercial' 
“ concerns of the Company."* 

The Committee farther observe, that “ the total re- 
“ venue drawn by the state from those two branches 
of Trade, during the seventeen years (from Ja- 
** nuary 1793, to January 1810), has amounted to 
no less than <£39,348,358, being on an average 
** <£2,314,609, per annum, of which <£399,555, was 
“ on the Trade from India exclusively. — In the whole 
Seventeen years the Duties on the Trade from 
“ India, amounted to <£6,792,434, being on the 
“ average £399,555, as before stated. In the Eleven 
“years, ending January 1810, they amounted to 
“ !£5>054,170, or on the average £*459,470, and on 
“ the four years, ending January 1810, the average 
“ was £525,005. The produce in the next year 
“ was £457,489. It should be remarked that the 
“ Export Trade of this Country in the several years 
“ last mentioned, Witi involved in difficulties of an 
“ unprecedented nature. Your Committee have been 


* 4tlj Report, page 435. 
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more particular in their explanations of the Duties 
** upon the Jndia Trade, as that from China depends 
much more upon home consumption j but the 
** average produce of Duties on the latter in the Eleven 
years, ending January 1810, exceeded the average 
•** of the seventeen years, in the sura 
“ and the sum realized in the year, ending JatYuary 
“ 1811, was more than that average by ^1,788,012. 
“ The produce of Duties and Customs on the whole 
“ of the Trade from India and China in the year 
“ending January 1811, amounting to ^4, 160,555, 
“ exceeded the average on the antecedent seventeen 
“years by ^1,845,946: it likewise exceeded the 
produce of the preceding year, by the sum of 
“ X682,397. Your Committee entertain the greatei'^]' 
“ satisfaction in offering to the House, so favourable 
“ a view of the productive powers of this very im- 
“ portant branch of the Trade of the Empire in aid 
“ of its resources, from being enabled at the same 
“ time to State, that the Profit of the Company on 
“ the whole of their Trade in the year ending March 
“ 1810, was greater than in any year during the 
“ whole period, with the exception of the years 
« 1800-1 and 1801.2.V* 

« 

Whilst the source from wbh>h these Statements 
are- drawn, leaves no room for doubt respecting their 

* 4lh Report, page 436. 
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atithenticity, the facts they contain are the best 
refutation that can be given to the calumnies which 
have been so indnstriously circulated against the 
Commercial management of the East India Com- 
pany. For though the estimates of 1793 were fram- 
ed with a 'view to peace both in India and Europe, 
and the Country since that period has been engaged 
in continual war in both hemispheres, the Trade 
has far exceeded the expectations that were formed 
respecting it. 


To those who are desirous of taking a retrospect of 
the Company’s Commerce, for a longer period than 
that comprehended in the inquiries of the Committee, 
the following statement, the accuracy of which may 
be relied on, will not be unacceptable. 


i 

1 


Paid for 
Bullion 
export- 
ed. 

per Ann. 

Goods & 
Stores 
export- 
ed.* 

per Ann. 

Bills 

drawn on 
the Conrt 
of Direc- 
tors. 

per Ann. 

Sale of 
Goods, 
per Ann. 

From 1731 to 1741 
1741'^to 1747 
1747 to 1767 
1757 to 1767 
1767 to 1777 
1777 to 1784 
1784 to 1790 
1790 to 1793 
1794 to 1800*) 

'' both inclusive ^ 
1801 to 1807 
1808 to 1811 

aver, of 10 years 
6 

10 

10 

1 10 
^ i 

T 

7 

4 

464,574 
567,238 
! 767,057 
121,287 
110,042 
5,653 
617,930 
466,893 

537,020 

912,925 

51,815 

152,609 
189,411 
267,730 
428,707 
! 489,081 
500,089 
6.35,145 
955,776 

1,993,317 

1,870,362 

167,410 
230,914 
164,482 
432,891 
458,760 
761,42.5! 
1,551,985! 
668, .366 

1,408,166 

1,133,519 

1,966,633 

•£. 

1,700,675 

1,907,105 

2,143,459 

^,3i5,573 

3,313,386 

3,134,964 

4,672,466 

5.103.094 

6,168,945 

6,204,089 

5.681.095 


* This column of the account cootuioi the isfoice price #d.e Goods and 
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N. B« Id the tbove account tlie amount received ^om Goyemmtot for Salt<^ 
petre, is included down to 17'84, and excluded afterwards* 

The amount received under this head^ from 

1794 to 1800^ average of 7 years perannumi was £ S7fi5S 

1801 to 1807, ditto ditto ditto 49,857 

1608 to 1811, average of 4 years ditto ^ , 145^009 

A particular analysis of the foregoing statement 
would require a minute survey of political events 
both in India and Europe, during the period which 
it embraces, and a detailed examination of their in* 
fluence upon the trade. But a few observations 
which obviously suggest themselves upon a cursory 
inspection of its contents, will be sufficient for the 
purpose immediately in view. 

In reference to the Exports it will be seen, that 
previously to the acquisition by the Company of ter- 
ritory in India, there was a large export of Bullion 
thither, and that the exports in Goods and Stores 
were comparatively inconsiderable, the imports both 
from India and China, having been at that time ob- 
tained in exchange for the precious metals. 

% 

In consequence of the Company’s conquests dur- 
ing the war of 17^6, and more remarkably still of 
the cession of the Dewannee ij&.’ 1765, the nature of 
the intercourse with India underwent a great altera- 


stores exported, which is 10 per Cent, added to the prime cost. In the state* 
menu of the ^nmittee of the House of Commons, the prime cost is given. 
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tion, and the trade, instead of being conducted as 
before, on the principle of exchange, became a chan- 
nel of remittance (either directly from India or cir- 
cuitously through China to this Country) for the sur- 
plus revenue then existing after defraying the ex- 
penses of administration and internal government. 
The small quantity of Bullion exported was sent for 
the most part to China, and the remainder to Ben- 
coolen, St. Helena, &c. 

The exports in Goods and Stores about the same 
period, experienced an augmentation in some degree 
proportioned to the diminution in the export of Bul- 
lion, but the gradual augmentation down to this day 
* is to be accounted for rather from the increased de- 
mand for European consumption, and the necessary 
supply of the governments abroad, than from the 
diffusion of British produce among the natives of 
those provinces that have devolved under our autho- 
■ rity. 

The renewed export of Bullion, from 1784 to 1790, 
was cau|ed by the passing of the Commutation Act, 
the immediate consequence of which was au augmen- 
tation in the Company’s imports of tea from China to 
the extent of ten mtIN|hns of 'bounds weight annually, 
and for which Bullion was the principal medium of 
payment. 


The export of Bullion from England, a|ter declin- 
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ing between 1790 and 1800, was renewed to a great 
extent in the seven following years, owing to the 
wars in India, which not only absorbed the revenue 
of the territories, but occasioned a large accumula- 
tion of debt, which every exertion was made to 
reduce by this and other means. 

In the four subsequent years, from 1808 to 1811, 
the exportation of Bullion by the Company almost 
entirely ceased, the commodities sent from England 
and India to China, having been more than snlficientto 
pay for their tea investments ; and in the course of the 
last-mentioned period there has been a considerable 
reflux of the precious metals from Asia to Europe, 
which has come opportunely in aid of the treasury a| 
home. 

The Bills drawn on the Court of Directors have in 
part contributed to keep up the connexion between 
India and China, these bills having been frequently 
granted to individuals trading from India to China, 
who in return paid the proceeds of their merchandise 
into the Company’s treasury at Canton^^ at fixed 
rates of exchange. In this way they have proved a 
convenient resource for the Company when the sur- 
plus revenue of their territociqp.was absqtbed by wars, 
in India. But by far the greater proportion of those 
bills has been drawn in aid of the Governments 
abroad, and in liquidation of debts contracted by 
them in;|he prosecution of wars in India. 



m 

The large amount of Bills drawn between 17S4 
and 1790 , and far exceeding the proportion of 
former periods, was occasioned chiefly by the ex- 
pense incurred during the American war, in which 
the Company had to sustain an arduous contest with 
the native powers of India, assisted by the European 
enemies of Great Britain: a contest in which the 
success of the Company’s exertions, tended in no 
small degree to support the honour and reputation of 
this Country, under the disasters which attended h«r 
arms in other quarters. 

In the course of the seventeen years from 1793-4 
to 1809-10, the Company’s nett payments for Bills of 
exchange drawn from India and China, amounted to 
^£23,493,054.* These Bills which have operated as 
a grievous burden upon the home treasury (as will 
be shewn more particularly afterwards) arose either 
out of the permission granted by the Court of Direc- 
tors to their Governments abroad to draw upon them 
in liquidation of the Indian debt, or out of the option 
allowed to the Company’s Indian creditors, of taking 
payment Jn England of the Interest half yearly, and 
of the principal when due of the loans advanced by 
them to the Company in India ; an option of which 
they have availed themielves to a great extent. 


4th Report of the Select Committee, page 438. 
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The S(%taneQt shews the Sales of Goods to have 
gradually increased, from 1741 to 1807, in the ratio 
of 17 to 42. From 1808 to 1811, the average scale 
rose to 56, notwithstanding the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, a fall of prices in the home market, and 
the great loss of Goods in the passage firom -India to 
Europe in the course of 1808-9. 

It is to be observed, however, that but an imper- 
fect idea of the Company’s commercial enterprise 
can be derived from the statement; because in the 
first place, it does not comprehend the Sums which 
they have received subsequently to the year 1784, 
for Saltpetre delivered to Government, and, 2dly, 
because in this and various other instances they havte 
sacrificed their own gains to the public accommoda- 
tion. 

The Sum received by the Company from the 
Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre, between the years 
1793-4 and 1809-10, amounted to ^^961,941; 
and during the same period the Company sus- 
tained a loss, by supplying Governmentj^with this 
article, to the amount of jC 436,689. Although by 
the Act of the 31st George III. cap. 42, they were 
only bound to deliver to thei' Board ‘ of Ordnance, 
Saltpetre to the extent of 500 tons annually, at the 
average prices at which it was put up at their Sales, 
(viz. the prime cost and charges) the actual deliveries 
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have averaged 1,456 tons annually, and no allowance 
has been made them for this excess.* 

The exertions wd sacrifices made by the Com- 
pany in encouraging the production of Indigo, Raw 
Silk, and Sunn Hemp, in their Indian territories, 
whilst they reflect credit upon their enterprise, have 
established in their favour an undoubted claim upon 
the gratitude of this Country. 

In the early period of the Company’s intercourse 
with Asia, Indigo constituted an important part of 
their home investments, but in order to avoid com- 
petition with the British Colonists in the West Indies, 
ignd the Southern States of North America, they after- 
wards discontinued the importation of that article. The 
cultivation of Indigo in the West Indies, having been 
relinquished about the middle of last century, in 
consequence of a heavy duty then imposed upon it, 
the trade fell into the hands of foreign nations, till 
the year 1779, when the Company directed their 
endeavours to renew its cultivation in their Indian 
ti^itorie^^ and in the course of a few years ex- 
pended about ^80,000, in the prosecution of that 
object. Having applied this powerful stimulus to its 
cultivation, the Con^any not only resigned the 


^ 4th Report, page 431. 
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trade to their own civil servants, and to the free mer^ 
chants, who with their permission had settled in 
India, but supported them under the difficulties in 
which they were subsequently involved, by pecuniary 
advances to the extent of near a million sterling upon 
the security of their produce :* so that uiwler the 
Company’s fostering care, the value of the Indigo 
disposed of at the home Sales, has of late years con- 
siderably exceeded a million sterling annually, mr* 
elusive of large quantities that have been exported 
from India in the Country trade, and by American, 
Arabian, and other vessels. 

Previously to the year 1776 the British manufac- 
turers drew their supply of raw silk almost entirely^, 
from the southern countries of Europe. The soil and 
climate of Bengal being exceedingly well adapted to 
the cultivation of the Mulberry-tree, and to the rear- 
ing of the silk-worm, the Company have been un- 
ceasing in their exertions for the last thirty-six yearn, 
to render the British silk weavers independent of 
foreign nations for a supply of the raw material of 
their manufacture. Although for the ten years from 
1776 to 1785, the Company sustained a loss ttf 
.i^884,744.’j- upon their silk sales, they steadHy 

P<'- 


* M'Phcrson's History of the Eurojieau Commerce with India, 
page 200. 

t Ibid, page 223. 
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persevered under many difficulties in continuing and 
extending this important branch of commerce. The 
natives of India have been instructed in the Italian 
method of winding the silk, and the people occupied 
in the throw-mills of this Country have been em- 
ployed;^ the Company in organzining it, Notwith- 
, standing. the vast increase in the cotton manufacture, 
-..which has greatly reduced the demand for silk, and 
the opposition of those concerned in importing or- 
ganzined silk from the continent of Europe, there is 
now, a regular importation from India of silk in its 
raw state, to the value of jC600,000 annually and 
the. supply may be carried to any extent, provided 
that the Company are duly protected against a pre- 
.^rence to the produce of Italy and France. 

. If Great Britain still remains to a certain degree 
dependent upon foreign Europe for a supply of Jiemp, 
it is not owing to any remissness on the part of the 
East India Company to render available one of 
the most useful productions of their Indian territories 
as a substitute. In the year 1796 the Company 
<i^menc.ed the importation of Sunn hemp, which 
grows in vast abundance in the Island of Salsette 
and in several districts of Bengsd» .They at first sold 
it without any view tQ.gain, and even gave it away 


* Appendix to 4th Iteport of the Committee of the House of 
Cotomons, No. 34. 




to the rope-makers in this Country for the purpose Of 
inducing them to make experiments of its strengft ’ 
and durability in different sorts of cordagel The re- 
sult of those experiments was favourable upon the 
whole, for though it is rather inferior to Ru^ 
hemp, in the formation of small ship-tacklh^ his 
been found better adapted to the manufacture '6f 
cables and large ropes, which occasion the prihciptd 
consumption of hemp. In consequence of the difr! 
ferences between England and Russia which todk 
place in 1800, the price of Russia hemp, which ib 
1792 had been sold at £^S. lOr. having riseb' in 
1803 to^6l per ton, His Majesty’s Ministers urged 
the Court of Directors to promote the cultivation 
and importation of Sunn for the supply of the nav^ 
Immediate instructions were accordingly dispatched 
by the Court to the Bengal Government to spare 
neither trouble nor expense in procuring an ample 
supply of an article from which great public benefit 
was likely to be derived j and hemp-dressers were m 
the same time sent out to India to teach the natives 
the best method of preparing it. But before the 
cargoes arrived an unexpected fluctuation in 
politics of Europe had removed the obstruction 
the acquisition of Russia hemp, and the SunnWifs 
disposed of by the Company at a loss of ^45,000; 
In I 8 O 7 the Directors proposed to Government to 
import for the use of the navy, and, to deliver into 
His Majesty’s storehouses, without a profity as much. 
Sunn as might be required, and the ofier havii^ 
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been accepted, the importation has been continued 
npon this footing ever since. Another change in 
the political relations of Europe has again, in the 
course of the present year, opened the ports of 
Russia to the commerce of this Country, and a 
quantitjp^nf hemp is stated to have been already 
^ceived from thence sufficient for two years’ con- 
flumption. It is obvious that under such vicissitudes, 
added to the prejudices which oppose the introduc> 
tion of every new article into general use, no dis- 
covery, however valuable in itself, can be productive 
of the same advantages which in different circum- 
stances might be derived from it. The resource, 
however, is in existence ; — the East India Company 
have shewn both alacrity and disinterestedness in ex- 
ploring it and rendering it accessible ; — and it now 
depends not upon them, but on the Government of 
this Country, whether its powers shall be stunted or 
deiveloped to the utmost extent of their capacity. 

Respecting the article of cotton-xioool, which has 
sometimes been made a subject of charge against the 
Company, it is only necessary to observe, that as it 
is one of the staple productions of India, its cultiva- 
tion requires no special encoumgement. It is the 
raw material of one of the principal manufactures of 
that country, and has (particularly of late years) 
been exported thence in large quantities to China. 
^The Company have also occasionally imported it 
into this Country, and have uniformly granted every 



facility to its importation on account of private 
merchants. It has been found, however, that from 
the length of the voyage and the high rate of freight 
payable in time of war. East India cotton can-- 
not support a competition in the London market 
with that produced in the West Indies, Brasil, mui 
North America. Yet Factories have been established 
by the Company, both in the upper part of India and 
in the province of Guzerat, for the purpose of 
suring a regular supply of this article in a cleans 
state (for when it is brought home unpicked, it 
cannot possibly bear the charge of cleaning in this 
Country, superadded to the expense of freight), and 
should the war with America be unhappily pro- 
longed, no disappointment is likely to occur for the. 
future in obtaining a supply sufficient to answer all 
the demands of the British manufacturer.^ But - 
nothing can be more unreasonable than at once to 
compel the East India Company to admit the private 
merchants into a share of their trade, and at the 


♦ To enable East India cotton to maintain a competition with 
that produced in Brazil or the United States, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the duties should be levied ad valorem, instead of being 
levied as at present upon the weight The former sells at from 
eight-pence to one shilling a pound, whereas the latter brings from 
eighteen-pence to two shillings, and the existing rate of duty ia 
common to both ; a circumstance which of itself establishes a pre- 
ference in favour of a foreign article, to the discouragement of the 
produce of our own territories. 




wme time to dictate to the Company {as has been' 
too often attempted) what goods they are to import 
and export. If the Company hare in time past’ 
committed any fault in the conduct of their trade, it 
has been in too frequently deviating from the sound 
commetotal maxim of dealing only in those goods on 
which a profit can be realized. In these deviations they 
have been actuated by a desire to benefit the State 
and to accommodate their fellow-subjects ; but the 
boons which they have thus conferred, instead of 
being thankfully accepted, have iu various instances 
been turned against them, either as weapons of attack 
or as means of extorting farther sacrifices. 


Had the Proprietors of East India Stock received 
immoderate profits upon the capital they embarked 
in the trade, it might be urged, at least with plau- 
sibility, that the nation at large have a just claim 
t» a participation in the gain; and that though, 
like other patentees, the Company might be en- 
titled, at the out-set, to a fair reward for their skill 
and enterprise, the period for which the Patent was 
granted being nearly eUpsed, it ought now, upon 
the common principle by which the dispensation of 
similar privileges is limited, to be sbifefed to expire. 
But the troth is, that in the presentin|tance the Paten- 
tees have been uniformly the losers* and the Public 
the gainers; for the Patent was not, as in 
ether cases, free and unqualified, but has been, in 
fwsf, (whatever may have been the intention of the 
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doBore,) clogged with conditions which have rea*'- 
dered' it rather an onerous obligation than a bene* ' 
ficial license to the holders. This can hardly admit 
of doubt, when it is recollected that the India Stock* 
holders have hitherto received little more than com- 
mon interest for their money in a trade combinings 
great pditical, with the most hazardous commercial ' 
risks. Mismanagement, indeed, on the part of the* 
Court of Directors, is called in by the adversaries ttf-: 
the Company, according to their varying objects,’ 
for the purpose of solving this and many other pro- ' 
blems. Supineness, carelessness, and extravagance, 
are represented as vices inseparable from all Joint- 
stock Associations, and, therefore, the East India 
Company, because it answers this description, by 
an awkward attempt at syllogistic reasoning, is 
pronounced slothful, negligent, and prodigal. 
“ Every man thinks, Peter is a man, and therefore 
** Peter thinks iV*'^granted} but though an ass be an 
animal, and man may likewise be so denominated, if 
does not follow, by any law, either of nature or of 
logic, that Peter is the beast of burden so remarkable 
for sluggishness and long ears. 

Can Syllogism set things right ? 

No ; M^ors soon with Minors fight. 

Or both in friendly consort joined 
'Hie consequence limps hir behind. 

It is difficult to conceive vthy the Proprietors of 
East India stock, should be more inffifferent fo tbelf 

M 
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own interests, or less capable of discerning when 
their affairs are well or ill-managed, than any other 
body of men. The election of Directors takes 
place annually, and a meeting of Proprietors is held 
quarterly, to deliberate upon the general state of the 
affairs, and upon the conduct of their Represen- 
tatives. The accounts of the Company’s revenue and 
disbursements, and of their commercial receipts, 
charges, and payments, are regularly submitted to 
Parlianient every year j and notwithstanding all these 
checks and the opportunities afforded by such publi- 
city of proceedings for discovering misconduct on 
the part of the Directors, their management stands 
unimpeached, either by their immediate Constituents, 
or by the Legislature. Until the evidence of facts, 
therefore,^ is exploded, as unsatisfactory or obsolete, 
and inferences founded upon random assumption 
are sustained as a rule of judgment, the Company 
may surely be permitted to oppose, their conduct 
(open as it is to investigation) to the unsubstantiated 
allegations of their adversaries. And if no instance 
of misconduct can be proved against the Company, 
all the arguments and claims that have been founded 
on supposed abuses, must necessarily fall to the 
ground ; in as much as de non apparent ibiis et de non 
€xisl€?itibus cadem est ratio, or in other words, as 
evidence not produced is the same as no evidence at all. 


It being less the object of the Author of these re- 
marks however to vindicate the East India Company 
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against the imputations cast upon them by their ad- 
versaries, than to contribute to the general informal 
tion, upon a question of great public importance, 
and to put the Legislature on its guard against a de- 
cision, which, though it may gratify the prejudices 
will be permanently injurious to the interests of the 
nation ; it is material, with a view to this object, to 
consider the consequences which cannot fail to 
ensue, both to the Company and to the speculatonr 
who are likely to embark in the trade with India in 
the event of its being laid open. 

The great objection to the argument employed by 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy, of the 21st March, 1812, (as quoted 
in page 31), is that the trade with India is necessa- 
rih) limited, and that whether it be carried on by the 
Company, or by individuals, it never can be pushed 
beyond the demand which exists in India for Euro- 
pean productions, and in Europe for the produce and 
manufactures of India. This demand is now amply 
supplied by the Company, and no individual exertions 
can greatly extend it. If a given capital be sufficient 
to carry on a certain branch of trade, it is obvious that 
any accession of capital is unnecessary, and there- 
fore would be misapplied : and if the profits yielded 
by the same branch of trade, under judicious ma- 
nagement, are barely adequate to pay the trouble and 
risk of the actual adventurers, it is equally indisputable 

M 2 
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that the only effect. of additional, competition wiil.be 
to glut the markets, and ruin the competitors. 

To those who have perused the Printed Evidence 
given towards the close of the last Session of Parlia* 
ment, before a Committee of the whole House of 
Commons, on the Orders in Council, it must be ap- 
parent, that the speculations which were under- 
taken to different parts of South America, ignorantly 
and unwarrantably, no doubt, but naturally enough, 
at a period of great commercial stagnation, were 
the cause of distress and bankruptcy to numbers of 
our merchants and manufacturers. In the evidence 
of the Chairman of the Chamber of Foreign Com- 
merce, at Birmingham, these speculations are repre- 
sented to have been the effect not merely of rashness, 
but of absolute insanity j and well they might, if the 
passage extracted in a note below from an interest- 
ing work lately published by an intelligent observer, 
contains a correct account of the mode in which 
they were conducted.* 


* '• It may not be improper m this place to describe the conse- 
" quences produced in Bio dc Janeiro, by the excessive cooimer- 
“ cial speculations into which om -nerchanU entered, immediately 
'•after tlie emigration of the Court of Portugal, and which could 
" ouly be equalled by those which followed out expeditions to the 
•' Rio de la Plata. 


“ Owing 
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The author of the curious narrative, was an eye- 
witness of what he relates, nor does there seem to be 
any reason for doubting his veracity. The delusion 


'' Owing to the incredible competition, or struggle among our 
** merchants, who should send most ships and cargoes to a country 
" whose civilizedpopulation, exclusive of slaves, does not exceed eight 
" hundred thousand souls, (one-third at least of whom may be said to 
** make use only of what the land produces), it is natural to suppose, 
that the market would be almost instantly overstocked. So great 
and so unexpected was the influx of English manufactures into 
Rio de Janeiro, within a few days after the arrival of the Prince, 
that the rent of houses to put them into, became enormously dear, 
** The bay was covered with ships, and the custom-house soon 
** overflowed with goods, even salt, casks of ironmongery and naits, 
" salt fish, hogsheads of cheese, hats, together with an immense 
'' quantity of crates and hogsheads of earthen and glass ware, cordage, 
** bottled and barrelled porter, paints, gums, resin, tar, kc, were ex- 
'•posed not only to the sun and rain, but to general depre- 
" dation. The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro, and more parlicu- 
'' larly some of Creolians and strangers from the interior, tiiouglit 
'' that these goods were placed there for their benefit, and extolled the 
goodness and generosity of the English who strewed the beach to a 
'' great extent with articles for which their own countrymen had here- 
toforecharged them such high prices. It is true, that the gentlemen 
" intrusted with these valuable consignments, did apply for sentinelg 
“ to be placed to guard the articles thus exposed, and their request 
" was immediately complied with. The result was such as might 
easily have been anticipated from such watchmen, many of whom 
" did not fail to profit largely by the appointment. In the course of 
" several weeks the l3each began to assume a less crowded appear- 
" ance ; some few of the goods were taken to the residence of ilieir 
" owners, others were removed ; but to what place, or by whom, 

" there was no way of ascertaining ,* and a very great proportion 
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iMJvr existing throughout the Kingdom, founded on 
thfe advantages anticipated from a free trade with 
Asia, is, if possible, still more gross and prevalent 


was sold at the Custom-house for the benefit of the Underwriters . — 
This stratagem so frequently practised (and certainly deserving 
" of the severest reprehension), afterwards operated as a, very serious 
'injury to thiM-cgular sale of articles; for as the market w^as so 
overstocked, scarcely any one would offer money for goods, cx- 
cept at the Custom-house sales. As the depreciation continued, 
“ numberless packages were there exposed for sale, in jiart damaged, 
'' or apparently so. Indeed little more than the mark of a cord on 
“ the outside of a single article, or a corner discoloured in a pack- 
age, however large, was a sufficient pretext for presuming and 
pronouncing the whole to be damaged. By means of this sen- 
“ tence so easily obtained, great quantities of goods were brought to 
'' the hammer in the Custom-house warehouses, under every disad- 
vantage ; thus the owners recovered the amount insured for, and 
** the insurers lost the difference between that sum and the price 
“ they were sold at, also the attendant expenses. Many of the 
'' Underwriters will, no doubt, retain a lasting remembrance of the 
sales which took place at Bio de Janeiro, and other parts of tSouih 
America for their benefit / 

To the serious losses thus occasioned by an overstocked market, 
and by the sacrifice of goo.^ at whatever prices could be obtained, 
*^may be added another, which originated in the ignorance or 
" many persons who sent out articles to a considerable amount, not 
" at all suited to the country : one speculator, of wonderful fore- 
'' sight, sent large invoices of ** *»ys for ladies, who never heard of 
" such armo^jr ; another sent skates for the use of a people who are 
" totally uninformed that water can become ice; a third sent out a 
'' considerable assortment of the most elegant coffin furniture, not 
" knowing that coffins arc never used by the Brazilians, or in the 
Plata. To these absurd speculations may be added numerous 
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than that which obtained some years ago, regard- 
ing the expected outlet for British commodities 
in I^a Plata and Rio de Janeiro ; and if the new Par- 


Others, particularly in articles of taste ; elegant services of cut- 
glass were little appreciated by men aecustonicd to drink out of a 
'' horn or a cocoa-nut shell ; and brilliant chandeliers were still less 
“ valued in a country where only lamps that afforded a gloomy light 
were used. Superfine woollen cloths were equally ill-suited to the 
‘^market; no one thought them sufficiently strong. An immense 
quantity of high priced saddles, and thousands of whips were sent 
“ out to a people as incapable of adopting them as they were of 
** knowing their convenience. They were astonished to see English- 
men ride on such saddles, nor could they imagine any thing more 
insecure. Of the bridles scarcely any use could be made, as the 
** bit was not calculated to keep the mule in subordination : these 
articles were of course sacrificed. Great quantities of the nails 
** and ironmongery were useless, as they were not calculated for the 
** general purposes of the people. Large cargoes of Manchester 
“ goods were sent out, and in a few months more arrived than had 
been consumed in the course of twenty years preceding. No dis- 
crimination was used in the assortment of these articles, with re- 
** spect cither to quality or fineness, so that common prints were dis- 
posed of at less than a shilling a yard, and frequently in barter. 
" Fish from Newfoundland met with a similar fate : also porter, 
“ large quantities of which, in barrels, arrived among a people of 
** whom only a few had tasted that article as a luxury. How the 
‘‘ shippers in London, and other British ports, could imagine that 
porter would at once become a general beverage, it is ditficult to 
conceive, especially wlieiv sent in barrels. These cargoes being 
" unsaleable, were of course warehoused, and of course spoiled. — 
“ Newfoundland fish, that was generally sold at from twelve to 
** twenty dollars per quintal, was now unsaleable at four, and in 
** many instances did not pay warehouse-room. Earthenware was 
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Irament have not wisdom, as well as firmness enough 
to resist the popular clamour, all the difficulties under 
which the country at present labours, will siuk into 


1' perhaps rather more favourably received than mauy of the former 
'' articles, for plates. See. soon came into general use. flaving enu- 
" merated various commodities which suflered a general deprecia- 
" tion, it may be sufficient to add, that many invoices of fancy 
goods, and such ns do not constitute a staple trade, were sold at 
“ from sixty to seventy per cent, under costs and charges, and others 
were totally lost. , * * * * What must have been the delusions of 
'' there traders who sent out tools, formed M'ith a hatchet on one 
side, and a hammer on the other, for the convenience of breaking 
the rocks, and cutting the precious nuetals from them, as if they 
imagined that a man had only to go into the mountains and cut 
** as much gold as would pay for the articles he wanted ! 

'' Other evils resulted from these excessive and ill-judged specula- 
tions to .South America, which might naturally have been antici- 
'' pated. The first was, that the produce was i)ought up with such 
" avidity, that many articles were soon double' their ordinary value, 
“ and continued to rise as our manufactures lowered. But this 
'' Tvas not all : the purchasers suffered equally from iheir ignorance 
'' of the articles, as from their eagerness in purchasing them. For 
instance, any kind of sebaceous matter was greedily bought for 
lallow ; and numberless hide ' spoiled in the drying, and eaten by 
^ the grub, met with ready sale. Little attention was paid to the 
'' state they were in ; and thus it frequently happened, that lots and 
** cargoes of those articles, instead of reimbursing the adventurer, to 
** whom they were consigned, scarcely }»aid freight and charges. 

" This was also the case with coffee and other staple articles. Many 
gentlemen more knowing than others, sent hon*^ lots of curious 
^ wood, and even entered into the illicit trade shipping the dye- 
wood, which generally proved very disadvantageous, as the wood 
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utter insignificance, before the calamities that moat 
result from blind and headlong compliance with the 
petitions which loaded the tables of its predecessor. 


of that species, grown in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro, is very in- 
ferior in quality to that of Pernambuco from whence that trade is 
** allowed by contract. The folly of speculation did not stop here ; 
precious stones appeared to offer the most abundant source of 
riches ; the general calculation was made upon the price at which 
“ they sold in London : but every trader bought them more or less, 
at the price at which they were offered : invoices of goods were 
bartered for some, which in London would sell for comparatively 
a trifle, as they were taken without discrimination as to quality or 
“ perfection : tourmalines were sold for emeralds ; crystals for 
** topazes ; and both common stones and vitreous paste have been 
bought as diamonds, to a considerable amount. Both gold and 
diamonds were well known to be produced in Brazil ; and their 
** being bylaw contraband, was a sufficient temptation to eager spe- 
culators, who had never seen either before in their native stale.— 
False diamonds were weighed with scrupulousness, and bought 
** with avidity, to aeUby the rules stated by Jefleries. Gold dust, as 
it is commonly called, appeared in no inconsiderable quantity; 
and after being weighed with equal exactness, was bought or bar- 
" tered for. But previous to this, many samples underwent the 
“ following easy and ingenious process ; — The brass pans purchased 
** of the English, were filed and mixed w ith the gold, in the propor- 
tion of from five to ten per cent, according to the opinion which 
the seller had of the sagacity of the person with whom he had to 
" deal : and thus by a simple contrivance, some of our' country- 
** men re-purchased at three or four guineas per ounce the very ar- 
** tide which they had before sold at 2s. 6d. per pound.” 

After adverting to the utter incapacity^ from a variety of causes, 
of the mercantile agents, who were sent out to Brazil successfully 
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The hopes entertained at the period of the re* 
peal of the Orders in Council, of a speedy adjust- 
ment of our differences with the United States, 
and of the revival of our accustomed trade with 
them, have been unfortunately frustrated by the 


to conduct the affairs of their constituents, to the disputes wliicli arose 
between them and the natives, and to the disappointments of the ma- 
nufacturers in this country, from the failure of remittances, which 
brought many of them into the Gazette, and obliged others to 
change their consignees, with no other effect than a renewal of dis- 
appointment ; Mr. Mawe observes : — 

** Had it been possible to bring the whole trade to Brazil, under one 
" interest, many of those fatal consequences might have been pre- 
** vented. It should have been under the direction and control of 
** experienced merchants, who would have sent out such articles as 
** were known to be wanted, and whose agents would have been ac- 
** tively employed in obtaining intelligence respecting the population 
" of the country, its produce and consumption, particularly in goods 
of English manufacture. Interest would naturally prompt them 
" to order and buy all that the country required, and return to this 
” country those articles which were ‘most likely to answer the geiie- 
ral demand. 

If the trade had been properly conducted, we should have re- 
Ceived for a fifth of the produc ? which has been sold, the same 
" amount which has been paid for the whole, and it is certain, that 
" the purchasers would have been better satisfied ; for to vend goods 
at a reasonable price, is the certain way to keep the demand 
" steady, but to force them upon the consumer, whether he wants 
'' them or not, is to render what was once a luxury, so common as 
to become contemptible." Travels into the Interior of Brazil, by 
John Mawe* London, 1812, pages 324 and 332. 
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subsequent intervention of declared hostility. This 
event will probably increase the eagerness of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes to seek indem- 
nity for their disappointment in what they deem the 
rich and unexplored countries of the East. They 
will discover, however, when it is too late, that 
Nature has abundantly provided for all the real ne- 
cessities of their inhabitants; that religion either 
prevents the growth, or prohibits the gratification of 
artificial wants, and that a singular structure of so- 
ciety, which neither the lapse of time, nor the revo- 
lutions attendant upon conquest, have been able to 
disturb, interposes insuperable obstacles to that spe- 
cies of expensive consumption and gainful intercourse 
which usually follow upon the diffusion of wealth in 
other parts of the world. They will find that the 
natives of India are not inferior in cunning, and all 
the arts of imposition to those of Brazil, and that the 
agents whom they may send out to superintend 
their sales and purchases, will have infinitely greater 
difficulties to encounter than they had in South 
America, from their ignorance of the languages and 
manners of the people. They will soon begin to 
feel the same effects from having their capitals locked 
up in India, or vested in unsaleable commodities in 
this Country, which have been felt by those who spe- 
culated to Buenos Ayres, and inundated Gotten- 
burgh, Heligoland, and Malta, with West Indian 
produce, for which no demand was to be found. 
And after acquiring a little wisdom by dear- 
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bought experience, they will perhaps acknowledge 
with Mr. Mawe, that it would have been better to 
leave the trade, as it is now carried on, to a Com- 
pany of experienced merchants, who from an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the state of the markets, 
accommodate their transactions to the general con- 
sumption, than to turn it into a channel in which, 
through presumption, folly, and ignorance, it is 
likely to overwhelm the adventurers with a loss of 
four hundred per cent. 

True it is, that this evil, like many others, has a 
tendency to correct itself in process of time. But is 
the intermediate ruin of a multitude of individuals, 
and the general waste of capital which it must occa- 
sion, matter of no concern or anxiety ? Is a total 
derangement of a valuable branch of commerce so 
alight a mi.^ichief that it is not worth the pains of 
avoiding ? Is every thing that has been gained by 
the skill and enterprise of the East India Company 
to be wantonly put to hazard in order to indulge a 
taste for extravagant speculation ? And is the Com- 
papy itself, when if not in the zenith of its prospe- 
rity at least in a train of extrication from its diffi- 
culties, after all that it has suffered and achieved, to 
be sacrificed to unmeaning clamour, the authors of 
which would be the first victims to the success of their 
own claims? It is incredible, even in this infatuated 
age, that a Legislature, not more famed for vigour 
than for prudence of counsel, can be smitten with 
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such a degree of infatuation as to countenance, 
much more to sanction, a scheme so short-sighted 
and disastrous. 

Keverting to the charges which are brought against 
the Company under the general head of abuses, it 
has been alleged both in and out of Parliament, 1st. 
that the Company have not fulfilled the agreement 
they made with the public in 1793, in virtue of 
which the public became entitled to a certain portion 
of the contingent profits derivable from their revenue 
and commerce, and on that account have forfeited all 
claim on the protection of the Legislature 5 Sdly. 
that their territorial revenues have been absorbed by 
a wasteful and losing trade j 3 dly. that their frequent 
applications to Parliament of late years, whilst they 
furnish strong presumptive evidence of mismanage- 
ment have caused a serious addition to the burdens 
of the Country; and 4thiy. that the Company is 
actually bankrupt, and ought to share the fate of 
other insolvent debtors. 

The first objection, that the Company have failed 
in discharging the obligation imposed upon them by 
the act of 1793, of paying ^500,000 annually to 
Government out of their profits, is founded upon an 
entire misconception or rather misrepresentation of 
the statute. Upon this subject, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in their Fourth Report 
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have furnished satisfactory explanations, which shall 
be given in their own words. 

“ The sums stated to have been paid to Govern- 
“ ment in the years 1793-4 and 1794-5, amounting to 
“ ^500,000, were two half-yearly payments, as pre- 
“ scribed by the act of 33d of the King, Cap. 52. 
“ Sect. 127. These payments standing alone, have 
“ led your Committee to inquire why the directions 
“ of the act have not been carried into effect in more 
“ instances."* 

The following is the result of the Committee’s 
inquiries. 

** This stipulation was founded on an agreement 
“ between His Majesty’s Government and the East 
“ India Company, that the public were eventually 
** entitled to a certain portion of the profits ac- 
“ cruing to the Company from the prosperity 
** of their revenue and commerce. According 
“ to the mode of calculation laid down in the 
" act, this conditional participation should ac- 
** crue only from the following sources, viz. from 
" the surplus remaining of the neti proceeds of the 
“ sales of goods at home, <Tom the duties and allow- 


* 4th Report, page 439. 
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‘‘ ances arising by private trade, and from all other 
“ profits of the Company in Great Britain, after pro- 
“ viding for the payment of bills of exchange already 
“ accepted ; for the current payment of other debts, 
“ interest, and other outgoings, charges, and ex- 
“ penses (tlie bond debt computed in another part 
“ of tlie clause at X 1,500,000 always excepted) ; for 
“ a dividend on the capital stock at 10 per cent, per 
“ annum, increased to lOf j and lastly, for bills of 
“ exchange in liquidation of the debt contracted in 
“ India, to the extent of j6’500,000 per annum. 
" Provision having been made for these several pay- 
“ ments, the annual sum payable to the public in the 
“ way of pai ticipation, was fixed at ^500,000, to 
“ be set a[)art half-yearly, on the 1st July and the 
“ 1st January in each year, beginning with July, 
“ 1793. Provisions were likewi.se made in the act 
“ to ensure punctuality in the payment of these sums 
“ into His Majesty’s Exchequer ; but it was enacted, 
“ that in the event of a deficiency in the amount of 
“ thq^procceds (after making the payments to which 
“ precedence was given) arising from extraordinary 
“ expenses incurred in time of war or preparations 
“ for war, or from circumstances incidental to war, 
“ that the deficiency or deficiencies were not to be 
" made good from the surplus of the future year or 
“ years, but were to be deemed a debt to be made 
good to the public at the determination of the ex- 
“ elusive trade of the Company, in case their general 
“ assets should be more than sufficient for the pay- 
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** meat of all their jnst debts, and for making good 
** the value of the capital stock, rated at ^200 for 
« every ^100 of such stock. 

** Tb6 payments shewn in the years 1793-4 and 
** 1794-5, from having been made when a deficiency 
of funds for the purpose, according to the prin- 
** ciple of participation laid down, is fully apparent, 
« your Committee think it right to state to the 
** House, that a reference to the 124th section will 
** furnish an explanation of the transaction, by 
shewing that the payment was specifically directed 
to take place antecedent to the addition of the | 
** per 6ent io the dividends of the capital stock, and 
“ that it must be considered to have been made from 
** the balance of cash in the hands of the Com- 
pany, distinct from their nett proceeds of the 
year. 

** As to the sources from which the participation 
of the public was to be derived, namely the siK^lus 
** proceeds, &c. as described in the beginning of the 
** section, your Committee cannot avoid reverting 
** to the estimates on which this arrangement was 
evidently founded, and again remarking, that the 
« supply of a million annually from the surplus re- 
** venue in India, as directed in the 107th section, 
« must have been assumed as the basis of the expecta- 
tions then held out to the public, because it seems 
** dear that the surplus proceeds in contemplation by 
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the lllfh seetion of the enactment, were in reality 
** the combined profit derived from revenue and 
** commerce. And this conclusion is farther sup- 
** ported by provi'^ion being made for failure of pay- 
ment in the event of a deficiency of surplus pro- 
ceeds, happening from war. As the deficiency 
** which has, in fact, existed from the time of passing 
** the act, is to be ascribed to the wars in India and 
** Europe, no farther payment has been made to the 
** public under the directions of the act, but yow 
** Committee observing that in some years a surplus 
of funds is shewn in the account, notwithstanding 
the war (after making the payments for dividend^ 
and on bills of exchange for Indian del^t) have 
** thought it necessary to ascertain and to state to 
“ the House, the causes why payment was not*made 
on the participation of such years. 

“ The payments stipulated by the act, consider- 
** ably exceeded the funds in the first year from 
** ||bich such payments were to be made, conse* 
« quently recourse was had to funds that could on no 
consideration be looked upon as profit, the only 
« source from which the proceeds described could be 
** derived. The excess of payment thu| made, was 
“ supplied by moneys raised by the Company, either 
on new capital or on bond, in ei(^ess of ihc 
<£1,500,000, to which that debt was then limited, 
and became a debt payable from the uett proceeds, 
taking priority of the public claim to participation. 

N 
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The deficiency of funds for the liquidation of this 
** claim is shewn by an account inserted in the ap* 
♦* pendix. 

Froitt a variety of circumstances, therefore, but 
“ chiefly from those consequent upon war, the nett 
** proceeds of the Company’s treasury in Great Bri- 
** tain, have not been sufficient for the payment of 
** the participation to the public according to the 
’f*^‘fact, and with the exception of the sum of 
** X500,000, paid in the manner above described, the 
v^^-'whole has fallen in arrear, and become a debt due 
W;.by the Company under the 122d section, subject, 
■*« however, te the reservation contained in the act as 
** to the liquidation of it, that is in the event only of 
** the Compary' s general assets amounting in value to 
** more than sufficient for the payment of all their just 

debts, and the realization of their capital stock."* 

The second objection, that the territorial revenues 
of the Company have been absorbed by a wailful 
ahd losing trade, is a favourite one with two descrip- 
tions of persons — the advocates of the political system 
which was acted upon in India during the adminis- 
tration of l^arqiiis Wellesley, and the petitioners for 
a free trade. The former contend that all the 
expense incurred in wars, or consequent upon other 


* 4th Report, page 448. 



measures terminating in the aggrandiaemeDt of the 
British empire in India, has been much more than 
compensated by the revenue derivable from theeon^ 
quered and ceded territories. The latter maintain 
that th^ can carry on the trade to mnolk greater 
advantlge than the Compmiy ; and, espousing the 
foregoing doctrine as convenient for their purposes^ 
they likewise assert, that by exonerating the Com* 
pany from a comrilerce unprofitable and rain* 
oiis as it is now conducted, and by leaving thdfik 
attention exclusively directed to the administration 
of their territorial revenues, the surest foundalpon* 
would be laid for the future prosperity of tht 
Company. ' • 

It is altogether foreign to the intention of thd 
writer to enter into political controversy. Lord 
Wellesley’s system may deserve every panegyric 
which his warmest eulogists have ever passed upon 
it ; and in some respects too much cannot be said in 
itS4praise. But those who argue as if the tendency and 
operation of his system had been defeated by the 
commercial mismanagement of the Company, how- 
ever they may affect to extol, are, in truth, the 
greatest disparagers of that distingui^ed states- 
man. 

The objection, with whatever view it has been 
brought forward, is effectually repelled by the leports 
of the select Committee of the House of Commons 



and by other authentic documents. The Commit-' 
tee have stated in their Sd Report, that on a 
comparison with the estimates in 1793, the result of 
the actual, accounts of the revenues and charges of 
India in 4808-9, was mo're unfavourable than the 
estimate, in the sum of <£1,189,619, the estimate 
having calculated on a surplus revenue of <£1,163,577, 
and the actual accounts of 1808-9, having exhibited 
a de6ciency of <£26,042. Tile difference is stated 
Him general way to have arisen as follows. 



Estimate 

1793, 

Actual Ac- 
counts, 

I 8 OS. 9 . 

Increase. 

* Revenues 

Charges of Govcriiineiil . 

6,962,635 

5,188,125 

£. 

15,525,055 

13,151,224 

£, 

8,561,430 

7,963,099 

J^ett Revenue . , . . 

1,775,500 

2,373,831 

598,331 

Supplies to Soncoolcn sind 
Penang, &c. . . .3 

Interest on the Debts. . 

50,000 

561,923 

158,208 

2,241,665 

108,208 

1,679,742 

Total 

611,923 

2,399,873 

1,788,U50 

Surplus Revenue . . . 

“ Surplus Charge . . . 

1.163,577 

26,042 


^ 2)eterioration as shewn abo\ 

e . . . 

, . . . j 

£“1,189,619 

“ From this view it 
“ the revenues have 

is ascertained that, 
increased in the 

although 
sum of 


“ ,£8,561,430, the increase in the charges of 
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Government has been such as to absorb the whole 
except ^598,331, and that the additional supplies 
" to Bencoolcn, &c., but, by far in the highest -de- 
“ gree, the increase of the interest on the have 
contributed to prevent tlie exhibition of a surplus 
revenue, as by the estimate of the year 1793.”* 

The disproportionate increase of charges, is im* 
puted by the Committee, to additional naval auJIi; 
military establishments, required in consequence of 
the new acquisitions of territory, and likewise Jtq, 
stipends and payments to the native princes of Indiii^ 
in fulfilment of treaties concluded between them an4^ 
the Company. 

-i 

To an exposition of the state of the Company’s, 
finances at home and abroad, submitted to the select ^ 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 1st of 
April, 1 808, by the Court of Directors, an account 
was annexed, shewing the amount of the Indian 
revenues and charges, and of the surplus or deficit Of 
the former, from 1793-4 to 1807-8 inclusive, together 
with the state of the Indian debt through the same , 
space of time. From this account the followinl^^ 
extract is made in the document referred to, for the 
purpose of illustrating the position, that though the 
revenues of India have greatly increased, the ex- 
penditure has risen in a still greater degree. For 


* 3d Report, page 62. 
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in 1793» when the revenue was only ei«»ht millions 
per annum, there was a surplus of ^1,600,000; 
wlnle in 1807-8, the second year of peace, when 
the incQjiiie had advanced to fifteen millions a year, 
there was a deficiency of ^1,019,097. 


r?rst Year of 
the Company’s new 

> Charter 

1796^ .... 

: 

UOM - . ■ ■ 

> llDt'B, per estimate 

Revenues. 

Charges. 

Interest. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

Atnounc of Debt. 

£. 

B, 27 6,770 

M,464.5W 

U,6l4,c6jj 

6,o66,Q23 

8,417 ,8 U 
11,0*1.108 
1.1,561,1.10 
1.1,436,198 

£• 

526,205 

7-'59.^26 

1.577.922 

4,070,792 

2,197,160 

of. 

1.683,642 

84.1,507 

of. 

525,106 

2.414,606 

1,019,097 

ApiiMTitl, 7.971,668 

Do. 1798, »'• 

Do. 1790, .■ irBes: 

Do. IHO.1, Uj i:.M.737 
Do. 1806, 28, .118,8041 
Do. 1808, 51,a96,000| 


“ The commercial charges and supplies to Bencoolen, &c. are 
" not here included. The charges are the amount paid in the re* 
" spective years, as stated in the Budget Accounts, 

** What is most obvious and striking in this state- 
ment, is the increase, not of the charges only, but 
also of the debt, as the revenues increased, and 
" not merely in proportion to the increase of the 
'** revenues, for, whilst from the year 1793 -4, to the 
year 1805-6, the amount of the revenues has not 
** been qtiite doubled, that of the charges has been in- 
“ creased as five to two, and that of the debt nearly 
** quadrupled, besides a very large sum of debt trans- 
** ferred in the course of that period to England. 
** Tlie greatest increase under all these heads, has 
been since the years 1798-9. The first foundation 
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“ of the debt was laid by the Mahratta war of 1778. 

The accumulation of that debt and of charges, may 
“ in most part be accounted for by the foreign expe- 
ditions undertaken from India at the desire of His 
“ Majesty’s Mmistcis, the two wars of Mysore, the 
“ two wars of 1803-4 and 5 with the Mahratta chiefs, 
and the permanent increase of military establish- 
ments occasioned by these events, and other political 
“ measures of the same period.”* 

* 

The select Committee of the House of Commons, 
for the express purpose of ascertaining whether mpr 
part of the unfavourable balance now existing against 
the Company upon the whole concern, is attributable 
to losses upon their trade with India, have endea>, 
voured, as far as was practicable, in their third 
report, to separate the political from the commercial 
pait of the Company’s affairs, by drawing out an ad- 
justed account, exhibiting on one side the supplies 
by India to England, and on the other, the sup- 
plies from England to India, between the year 1792-3 
and the year 1808-9, and thus striking the balance 
between the two. The following abstract of this 
account is given at the conclusion of the third 
report.f 


* Exposition of the State of the Company Finances at Home 
and Abroad, ordered by the Iloube of Commons to be punted, 
33d May, ISIO, page 6. 
t Page 373. 
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Supply by India to England. 

£. 

tovestnjents of goods . . . . . ] 25,407,099 

Sundry advances for Bills, &c. re- 1 
payable in England . . . . J 


Commercial Charges not added to) 

the 3 

Nett Amount of Supply to Canton . 


2,339,236 


27,736,335 

2,916,279 

3,313,654 


Advances and Charges in India, adanlted asl 
Claims upon the Public, and paid in Kiigland > 
by His Majesty^s Government ..... .3 

Total supply by India to England 

■■S.-fr' 

Supply from Epgland to India. 

In Gootis and Stores — the total) 
js^jppount of the Consignments as> 

^edited in the Indian Books ,) 

fh^ullion, as Do 

of Exchange 

$ondry Receipts for which England ) 

‘ Credited 3 


Total credited to England in ) 
the Indian Books 3 

£. 

DiAursements of His Ma- 
jesty’s Paymasters Gene- 
ral on account of regi- 
ments serving in India, 

1793 to 1807 . . . 2,638,988 

Yictualling Office Demands 80,024 
Interest allowed on repay- 
V joDeo^s by Government 841,900 

3,560,912 

Charges paid in Eingland, 
supposed to be territorial 6,193,049 


£. 

11,554,218 

7,360,752 

14,746,038 

393,372 


34,054,380 


9,753,961 




33,966,268 

8,212,372 


42,178,640 


Total return by England to India 


43,808,341 


From which, deducting the supply by India, 1 j 
stated above, the balance will appear in favour > <£1,629,701 
of England, in the sum of 31 

which is the amount in which, upon the principles now acted upo#, 
the Political may be stated to be Debtor to the Commercial Con- 
cern during the period in question. 
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The select Committee, in their Fourth Report,^ 
have stated, that the Company’s nett profit upon the 
whole of their trade, between 1792-3, and 1808-9, 
abroad, and between 1793-4, and 1809-10, at home, 
has exceeded by ^2,164,533 the amount^required 
to defray the expenses and losses immediately inci- 
dent to it, and to pay the dividends on the capitrd 
stock with the interest on the bonds, although the 
total prime cost of the goods lost by the Company 
from shipwreck, in 1808, and 1809, amounted to 
^886,168, and the total cost and computed profit of 
these goods to ^1, 202,638. t It is clear, therefore, 
from tliesc statements — 1st, That so far from' 
revenues of India having been absorbed by the com^ 
merce of the Company, they have actually dra^ >. 

from it the sum of Xl>629,701, and 2dly/!' 

That a surplus profit upon the whole trade of the 
Company, to the amount of ^2,164,533, has beeh 
applied to the relief of their general finances. 

The 3d objection, that the frequent applications 
made by the Company of late years to Parliament 
for pecuniary aid, have caused a serious addition to 
the burdens of the country, requires attention to the 
political events which have occasioned the Com- 


* Page 454. 

t Supplement to the Exposition of the state of the Company’s 
Finances, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 22d 
May 1810. 
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pony’s embarrassments, as well as to the circum- 
stances under which their several applications for 
relief have been preferred. 

The whole of the Company’s financial difficulties 
are to be ascribed to the almost unceasing course 
of hostilities, which for twenty years has raged in 
Europe, and to the frequent wars which the Com- 
pany has, daring the same period, carried on in 
. India. 

^The increased expense incurred by the Company 
in'. time of war, under the head of freight and demur- 
rage alone, amounts to about ^£’600,000, annually ; 
and during the whole period of their charter, it may 
be estimated at twelve millions sterling. 

The rise in the rate of wages in England, conse- 
quent on.jtaxation, and other causes, has greatly en- 
hanced the price in the home market, of every article 
which the Company exports ; and as the sale prices 
abroad have not advanced in any proportionate de- 
gree, a corresponding reduction on the profits of 
their exports has arisen, which has not by any 
means been compensated by the prices they have 
received for their imports. 

Besides these inconveniences which they have felt 
in common with the nation at large (inconveniences 
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however under the pressure of which other merchants 
have repeatedly sought and obtained parliamentary 
relief), the Company have had to struggle with diffi- 
culties and hardships peculiar to them as a body. 

The effects of long protracted warfare are manifest 
in the prodigiously enlarged scale of their military 
expenditure. In 1793, the military charges of India, 
including buildings and fortifications, were esti- 
mated at jC3,035,375. The actual military chafes 
in 1798-9, including buildings and fortifications, 
amounted to X7,659,791, shewing an increase, ^be- 
yond the estimate, of ^4,624,416*. The numbed of 
King’s troops which the Company were bound by- 
act of Parliament to pay and maintain for the 
fence of their Indian possessions, was 10,727, the 
annual expense of which would have been about 
.i^485,()00. Since the year 1798, the extent of that 
force which forms the most expensive part of their 
military establishment, has been gradually increased; 
and in 1810, the number of King’s troops in India 
amounted to 21,763. The increase of expense con- 
sequent on this augmentation of force, in the twelve 
years, from 1799, to 1810, has been j£!’.'3,9-'»8,850, 
exclusive of the expense of horses for His Majesty’s 
cavalry, stores supplied to all the regiments, and 
other contingencies, which if included would 


* Second Report of the Select Committee, page 3S. 
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raise the total excess of charge in India, probably 
to ^4,500,000. And if Indian interest were charged 
on the annual excess of expense, it would make a 
total of Xe, 200,000. 

At home, the charges of the Pay-office against the 
Company are necessarily swelled by the excess in the 
numbers of His Majesty’s troops in India, allowed 
by the acts of 1788 and 1791* Those acts provided 
{(ft' one regiment of dragoons, and nine regiments of 
infantry, the expense of which, as charged in the 
I^-office accounts, was about .£’75,000 per annum ; 
or for 18 years, £1,350,000. The difference between 
this and the sum actually charged, exceeds two mil- 
lidns ‘Sterling, without interest. 

The Company have been also charged with the 
ea^ense of a recruiting company at home, though 
the recruits so raised are often sent not to India, 
but to other quarters ; and in several instances the 
pay of Colonels of regiments employed at home, or 
on the continent, have been charged to the East 
India Company.* 

It has always happened, that when Great Bri- 
tain' has been involved iu European war, its effects 
have been felt in India. Even when no Euro- 


* Printed Papers, page 137 
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pean enemy appeared in the field, either to threaten 
the security of the Company’s territory, or to dis«. 
pute the predominance of their power, their re- 
sources have uniformly been applied under the 
authority and direction of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to frustrate schemes from which danger was 
apprehended to the general interests of the em- 
pire, and to undertake conquests, which though 
important in a national view, were certainly nc^t^ 
worth to the Company the expense incurred in';' 
their acquisition. Wars growing out of our 
Indian system, particularly since the period wheit 
ambition seems to have obtained an ascendendy 
over prudence in our councils, the territorial revqnues 
of India are perhaps inadequate to provide for ; bpt }l^ 
would be altogether extravagant to expect that they 
can be equal to support European wars, for general 
and national objects, or a struggle between Greatr.' 
Britain and France, on the soil of India, for the 
maintenance of power in Europe.* It is well 
known, however, that in the course both of the last 
and the present war, the Company have not only 
had to contend against France and her allies on the 
Continent of India, but that expeditions hare been 


* Letter from the Cliairman and Deputy, to the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas, dated 16th September, 1808. Printed Paper*, 
page 9. 
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fitted out by the Company against the French, the 
Dntv.’h, aiid the Spanish possessions in the Indian 
Arcliijtelayo, and lliat a largo I'oree was sent from 
India to the lied Sea, nhith assisted in the expulsion 
of the French iVonr I'gypt. And it is equally true, 
tliongh not perhaps so well known, that tlte Com* 
pany have been only partially indemnified for the 
cost of ontta prisos, nudertiikcn by the express com- 
mand of His Majesty’s Government, and for objects 
as decidedly ualional, as if they iiad been directed 
against Martinique, Curacoa, 'I’nnidad, or the Coast 
of the Mediterranean. ’I'hougb the Moluccas were 
restored to the Dutch at the Peace of Amiens, the 
Company wore allowed only half the expense of their 
capture. The same rate of indemnification was 
adopted in regard to Ceylon, notwithstanding that it 
Ijas been made a King’s settlement. And from tlie 
expensc incurred by tlu’ Company, in tlie Egyptian 
expedition, the nett ordinary pay of the troops em- 
ployed was deducted in the indemnity awardtxl 
them, though the place of the native (,roops was im- 
mediately supplied by new levies in India. Nay, 
two of Ills Majesty’s regiments of infantry, which 
had forotcd part of the expedition, returned from 
Egyjti to Fnropi- at the n raiinatiou of the campaign, 
clearly shewing ili. t they had not been sent out for 
the defence of India. 

The still unliquidated claim of ti;'' Ck mpany upon, 
the public for these service.s is. 
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Tor Ceylon, 179()-7 to 1. SOI - Xl,205,656 

Kaslern Islands, 17!).'5-t)to iSOo-ti 1,. ‘321,859 
Kgyptiai) Kxj)edition, I79S-9lolSO'2-L> 120,000 

Total X’'2,t)47,515 

ivith the interest since accuimilated upon that sum. 

Tlio extra < xponse recently incurred in the cap- 
ture and on account of supplies to the Mauritius and 
Java, amounts to, 

Mauritius - - - .£2,127,672 

Java - - . . 1,502,411 


Together - - .£';J, 6.20,08.3 


I'lie natural, and indeed the necessary conseepience 
of war expenditure has been the same iii India as in 
Kurope. According to the adjusted stateinenls in ti»c 
Hcpoits of the Select Committee of the House of 
tJommons, the C’ompany’s debt, which in 1792 did 
not amount to eigiit millions, had grown in I. SOS to 
near twenty-nine millions sterling, in spite of e\' ry 
effort on the part of the Court of Directors, not only 
to check its increase', but also to ncooinplish its reduc- 
tion.- -Of these endeavours, the .Selec t Committee hav ( 


* Third licport. Appendix. Mo. 1/. priL-c 
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expressed themselves in terms of just commendation 
in their Third Report.* 

The anxiety with which the increase of the 
debt in India has been contemplated by the autho* 
“ rities at home, is strongly evinced by a Letter ad- 
“ dressed to the Chairman, and Deputy Chairman of 
“ the Court of Directors, by a late President of the 
** Board of Commissioners, for the aifairs of India, 
** when quitting that department in 1801, which is 
already upon the Table of the House. The sug- 
“ gestions contained in it were not neglected by his 
** successor ; and in the next year, exertions were 
made to carry into effect a part of what was rc- 
** commended in that document. The general prin- 
ciple of the measures (which were apparently con- 
** fined to the space of two years), was to accomplish a 
“ more rapid liquidation of the principal of the Indian 
** debt, than could be effected by the existing ar- 
“ rangements. The proposed plan being brought to 
“ maturity, a communication of it was made to the 
" Bengal Government, by a letter, dated 1st June, 
“ 1803, with orders for carrying it into execution. 
“ This document will likewise be found in the Ap- 
pendix j and the amount of the exports of goods 
and of bullion in the years 1803-4 and 5, will prove 
“ that every effort was made to ensure the success of 


* Pa^ S71. 
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“ the measure. The accumulation of the Indian 
" debt, however, which appears in subsequent years, 
** shews its entire failure. The cause of this your 

Committee attribute to the war with the jVfahratta 
" Chieftains, which broke out in the very year in 
“ which the plan commenced, and did not finally 

close till April, 1805.’' 

From the IstMarch, 1803, to the 1st March, 1806, 
the Company’s supplies to and China ex- 
ceeded the amount sent in the three years immedi- 
ately preceding, in the sum of ^2,712,526, and the 
apount of their receipts for the sale of goods, from 
the 1st March, 1803, to the 1st March, 1806, fell 
short of the receipts in the three years immediately 
preceding, in the sum of o£^S, 268,671.* These facts, 
which are to be accounted for from the absorption 
not only of the revenues of India, but of the home 
supplies by the Mahratta war, sufficiently evince the 
anxiety felt by the Company for the liquidation of 
their Indian debt, and at the same time shew, that 
besides the disappointment of a favourite hope, they 
experienced an unprecedented failure in an usual 
source of income from a political measure, in which 
they were no ways implicated, and of which ti^y 
always disapproved. 


* Exposition of the East India Company’s Finances, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 8d March, 1810, pages 3 and 4. 
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The extinction of the surplus revenue of India 
from which a million sterling annually ought to have 
been appropriated to the purpose of commercial in- 
Testmenj, was not the only baneful effect produced 
by the increase of the debt. The terms on which the 
loans in India were contracted for of late years, have 
tended to transfer the burden of the cbbt from the 
territories abroad to the Company’s funds at home. 

Of old, the princi|pal and interest of the sums 
borrowed were payable only in India, and con- 
sequently the pressure of the debt fell chiefly upon 
the Indian treasuries. But in the course of the 
ten years, from 1798 to 1808, the loans were made 
with an option to the lenders, of demanding bills 
upon England, for the interest, half yearly, of 
their subscriptions, and also for repayment of the 
principal at the periods when the loans became re- 
deemable, which were usually at the expiration of ten 
years, from the dates of the contracts. A general 
reduction in the rate of Indian interest, from 10 and 
8 to 6 per cent., operated as an inducement to the 
Company’s creditors to avail themselves of the option 
of receiving payment in England, and bills for a sum 
exceeding thirteen millions sterling, have been drawn 
by the Governments in India upon the Company’s 
treasury in London, between the 1st May, 1807, 
and the 3d February, 1812, on account of the interest 
and capital of the Indian debt, exclusive of the snms 
that have been re-invested at home in the Company’s 



securities. This transfer pf debt, though it must 
from the reduction in the rate of interest, halite' pro- 
duced an important improvement in the general 
concerns of the Company, has also caused a severe 
pressure upon their finances in England, and is in 
fact the source of all their late embarrassments. When 
the Government of this Country borrows money to 
supply the public exigencies, tbe interest only is to 
be provided for, as they are never called upon for re- 
payment of the capital. Bnt>,.fihe Compatlty by the 
conditions of their Indian loans^ have been obliged 
to provide for the discharge both of capital and in- 
terest, and that too in England, where there are lia 
funds properly applicable to the liquidation of their 
territorial debt. Hence the necessity of their appli- 
cations to Parliament of late years for relief. 

Let us trace the amount of pecuniary assistance 
which they have at different times obtained, and the . 
grounds on which it has been voted. 

In 1805, when the Company’s difficulties first 
began to press upon them, they applied to Parlia- 
ment for payment of a large balance, amounting to 
.i’5,570,336, due to them from Government on ac- 
count of advances for the public service in India. 
The account having, been referred to a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, they reported, 
that after dividing the charges of the capture &c. 
of Ceylon, and the Eastern Islands, equally between 

0 2 
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the public and the Company, deducting the ordinary 
expenses of the troops employed in Egypt, from the 
gross charges of the expedition, and taking credit 
for the whole amount of charge against the Com- 
pany, by His Majesty’s military Pay Office, many 
articles of which the Committee allowed to be ob- 
jectionable, there was a clear balance owing to the 
Company of ^2,300,000. Of this sum one million 
was paid to the Company on account in 1805, and 
another million in the following year. 

By the Act of 37th of the King, cap. 3, the Com- 
pany were permitted to add two millions to their 
capital stock, a power of which they have never 
chosen to avail themselves ; because this addition to 
their capital could hardly have failed to depress the 
value of their stock in the market, and because 
the dividends which they must have paid to the new 
proprietors would have borne a much greater pro- 
portion to the sum raised by subscription, than the 
legal rate of interest bore to the same sum, if bor- 
rowed on loan, or raised in another way. Accord- 
ingly an act was passed in 1807,* to enable them to 
borrow two millions upon bonds, by which means 
they got over their difficulties in that year. 

In 1808, the Company submitted to Parliament 


* 47th George III. cap. 41. 
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an exposition of their finances at home and abroad, 
and solicited payment of a sum of jC^2,460,000, due 
to them from the public. This document was re- 
ferred to a select Committee of the House of Com<« 
mons, who reported, that they found 500,019, 
unquestionably owing to the Company, a doubtful 
balance being still left open for discussion. The 
Committee at the same time stated, that they would 
have been disposed to recommend a more liberal 
allowance to the Company, had they not conceived 
themselves restrained by the principles laid down by 
the preceding Committee in 1805; principles how- 
ever against which the Company have always pro- 
tested. In consequence of this report, ^1,500,000 
was paid to the Company under the authority of Par- 
liament. 

In April, 1810, the Company presented to the 
House of Commons a supplement to their financial 
exposition of 1808, in which they stated the embar- 
rassments to which they were subjected by the con- 
tinued remittances of the capital of the optional 
India debt, and petitioned for a temporary assistance 
by loan. They shewed satisfactorily, that though 
their disposable funds were inadequate to meet the 
great and sudden demand on their home treasury, 
their property in convertible assets afforded ample 
security for any advance that might be made them ; 
and on this representation Government were autho- 
rized by the act of the 50th George 111. cap. 1 14, to 
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issue Exchequer Bills to,the amount of ^'1^00,000, 
for the use of the East India Company. By this 
assistance the Company’s home finances were re- 
lieved for 1810. Government since that time have 
not only been reimbursed by the Company, in ad- 
yanoes for the public service in India, for the above 
issue of Exchequer Bills, but there is a clear balance 
in favour of the Company (exclusive of former dis- 
puted claims), on the general account between them 
and Government, as made out on tlie 14th May, 
1812, to the amount of ^1,597 j 483, the Company 
taking credit on the one side for ^3,630,083, ex- 
pended upon the Mauritius and Java, and credit 
being given on the other for the sum received in Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

The transfer of the debt from India to Europe 
having still gone on in r^id progression in the course 
of the last three years, and Parliament being con- 
vinced, that the operation with whatever temporary 
inconvenience it might be attended, would be per- 
manently beneficial in its effects, passed an act 
in 181 1,’^ authorizing the Company to make a further 
issue of bonds to an amount not exceeding two 
millions, which with the two millions issued in 1807, 
have produced about half a million more than the 


*51 George III. cap. 64. 
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two millions which they w’ere empowered to add to 
their capital, in virtue of the act of S7th George III. 
cap. 3 . 

It being found that when the Company issue bonds 
to a very large amount, they are returned in payment 
of the goods purchased at their sales, it was deemed 
advisable last session of Parliament (181@), that two 
millions and a half should be borrowed by Govern- 
ment for the use of the East India Company on the 
same terms for which the loan was made for the pub- 
lic, and a clause has been introduced into the act,^ 
binding the Company not only to provide out of 
their own funds for the interest of their part of the 
loan, but to set apart the sum of .£111,820, annu- 
ally, for the gradual liquidation of the principal. 

In the course of the present session ( 18 1 3), a further 
sum will still be wanted to enable the Company to meet 
the unprecedented demand on their home treasury, 
in consequence of the bills drawn upon them from 
India, which in the last five years, as was already 
stated, have amounted to the enormous sum of thirteen 
millions sterling. But as the utmost probable extent 
of these demands is now ascertained, it is to be hoped 
that the Company’s finances (should war in India 
not intervene to disappoint the expectation), will be 
amply sufficient not only to meet the future exi- 


* 53d. George III. Cap. 135. 



gences of their government, but .fully to discharge 
whatever they owe to the nation. 

From the foregoing statements it appears, that the 
money voted to the Company by Parliament in 1805 
and 1806, was in payment of an admitted debt due 
to them from the public. The four millions which 
in 1807 and 1811, the Company were empowered to 
raise by bonds, w'as in lieu of the two millions which 
they had the option under the 37th of the King, of 
adding to their capital stock. The assistance they 
received in 1808, was in liquidation of a debt then 
acknowledged to be owing to them from the public. 
The Exchequer bills, issued for their use in 1811, have 
been since repaid by advances for the public service. 
The only debt, therefore, which the Company now 
owe to the nation is the loan of two millions and a half 
borrowed in 1812; and supposing two millions and a 
half more to be wanted in 1813, their total debt to 
the public will be five millions. For the payment of 
the interest, and the gradual liquidation of the prin- 
cipal of onc-half of this debt, provision has been 
already made, and the same provision will probably 
be extended to the other half when contracted. The 
necessity for this aid by loan might, however, have 
been prevented by an at- of justice on the part of 
Government to the Company. 

The unliquidated claims of the Company upon 
Government are. 
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Total estimated Excess of Disburse- 
ments on Account of His Majesty's 
Troops employed in India, beyond 
the Provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament jG 6 , 200,000 

Half the Expense of Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, and Balance on the 
Et^yptian Expedition remaining Un- 
paid 2,647,515 

Balance in favour of the Company upon 
their Account with Government, as 
made up on the 14th May, 1812 - 1,597,483 

Total Claims <£ 10,444,998 


The payment of this debt by Government would 
more than enable the Company to reduce their bond 
debt to the sum of jfl, 500,000, as provided by the 
act of 1793, and to pay off the loan borrowed from 
the public in the present year, besides relieving them 
from the necessity of having further recourse to Par- 
liament for assistance 3 and till this is done, instead of 
the public having ground of complaint against the 
Company, the Company have good reason to mur- 
mur that grievances unredressed are aggravated by un- 
founded accusations. 


Upon the whole— -In reference to the past, it would 
be unjust towards the Company, not to bear in mind 
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that the success with which their commercial affairs 
have been conducted, is fully established in the 
reports of the select Committee of the House of 
Commons; that all their financial embarrassments 
mre attributable to the political branch of the con- 
cern ; and that the political measures out of which 
their difficulties have arisen, have been wholly 
adopted by the direction, and executed under the su- 
perintendence of His Majesty’s Government. The 
politics of India, ever since the institution of the 
Board of Commissioners, have been considered as a 
.branch of the general politics of the empire, and all 
the Company’s resources, whether territorial or com- 
mercial, have been devoted to uphold the national 
interests to the constant injury of their trade. There 
has been no contrariety in the direction of measures, 
whatever differences of opinion may have occurred 
in discussion. The only apparent separation of in- 
terest has been in the settlements of accounts between 
the Company and the public, and in these adjust- 
ments the alacrity which the Company have at all 
times manifested to second the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, as well ai< the uniform and brilliant 
success with which li»eir operations have been 
accompanied, entitled their claims, at least for indem- 
nity, to a more liberal consideration than they have 
sometimes met with. 

With a view to the future^ it is of essential concern 
to the Company, 
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1st. — That the number of King’s troops to be 
maintained in India shall be definitively fixed, and 
that the Company shall have an indisputable cUdm 
upon His Majesty’s Government for whatever ex- 
pense may be incurred in consequence of any excess 
ip their stipulated amount. 

2d]y. — That a principle shall be agreed upon, and 
regulations laid down for the adjustment of accounts 
between Government and the Company. 

3dly. — That some mode of keeping the Company’s 
accounts shall be devised, by which their political 
and commercial concerns may be preserved distinct, 
instead of being, as at present, inseparably inter- 
woven. 

And, 4thly. — That a system of economy be ma- 
turely concerted,^nd rigidly enforced upon the seve- 
ral Governments in India, for the purpose of check- 
ing profuse expenditure, and of retrieving the Com- 
pany’s finances from the embarrassments in which 
they are now involved. 

• 

The last of these suggestions, though obviously the 
most important, will not be the least difficult in the 
execution. There has scarcely been a single despatch 
sent out to India for years past, in which attention to 
economy has not been strongly inculcated upon the 
Governments abroad, and retrenchments to a consi- 
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derable extent have actually been Carried into effect 
in several branches of the service. A great clamour 
' has been raised against the Company both here and 
in India^ on this very account, so that they are 
placed in the singular predicament of having at once 
to encounter the obloquy attendant upon their finan- 
cial embarrassments, and censure for the means they 
have employed, with a view to remove this subject 
of complaint. Private considerations, however, must 
give way to public expediency, and farther reforms 
must be projected and executed with a firmness and 
. energy proportioned to the magnitude of the obsta- 
cles by which they are opposed. The vast extension 
of the Company’s territories has necessarily occa- 
sioned a large increase in their establishments, both 
civil and military. The exhausted and dilapidated 
state of most of the conquered and ceded districts, 
requires great moderation in the demands of Govern- 
ment, with a view to the ultimate improvement of 
their resources. Tlie internal disorders consequent 
upon war and rapine require vigour to repress, 
as well as time to heal. A display both of strength 
and of vigilance is neces.‘'ary to overawe the lurking 
sentiments of jealousy and discontent, which htive 
been powerfully excited by our success in the minds 
of the native Chieftains, and which are always ready 
to break out in acts of resistance or invasion. Those 
Europeans too who separate themselves from their 
country and connexions, and devote the best portion 
of their lives to dangerous and laborious duties in an 



unhealthy climate, have a claim to liberality on 
the part of their employers, which it would be 
equally unfeeling to overlook and senseless to disaj)- 
point. Still.it must not be forgotten, that India now 
yields an annual revenue of more than fifteen millions 
and a half sterling, that the territories have been 
relieved from an immense load of debt, that a large 
saving must accrue from the reduction of the rate of 
interest upon the remainder, and that it is incumbent 
upon the local authorities to appropriate every rupee 
that can be spared from the necessary expenditure, to 
the extinction of those burdens by which the Com-* 
pany at home are so heavily oppressed. ^ 

In order to expose the futility of the fourth objec- 
tion, viz. that the Company are bankrupts, and that 
they ought to share the fate of other insolvent debtors, 
it is only necessary to take a general view of the 
actual state of their affairs both abroad and at home, 
as exhibited in the last account of their stock, by 
computation, on the 1st March, 1812. A similar 
account is drawn up annually to the 1st March, and 
has been usually moved for in Parliament, as affording 
the most accurate and comprehensive information 
that could be furnished, of the state of the whole con- 
cern at the several periods when the accounts have 
been prepared. 



Stock per Computation on the 1st of March, 1812. D'' 


To bonds bearing interest £ 

To ditto not bearing interest 

To bills of exchange unpaid from India 

To ditto China 

To custom and excise of goods sold, and customs on goods unsold . . 

; To the Bonk for a loan on mortgage of the annuities that may be sold ( 

per act of 1788 ) 

To ditto for a loan on bond 

To freight and demnmge 

To supra cargoes commission on all goods sold and unsold 

To proprietors of private trade on all goods sold 

To almriiouses at Poplar 

To owing for exports of former seasons 

To ditto . . to tlie warehouse and other contingent funds .... 

To warrants passed the Court unpaid 

To owing for teas returned by the buyers and resold 

To interest on bonds 

To divided on stock 

tuicnf being ** \ /S, 200,000 i:2, 800,000 

^ 800,000 1,240,000 

To ditto ! * .’ ditto 174 • .* . . . 1,000,000 1,740,000 

To ditto .... ditto 200 1,000,000 2,000,000 


6,565,900 
15,417 
4,238,382 
43,596 
. 935,313 

700.000 

100.000 

39,336 

162,800 

663,000 

61,742 

124,987 

12,998 

34,500 

971 

107,891 

68,933 


£ 6 , 000,000 


7,780,000 


To balance of quick stock against the Company at Bengal, made up to 
30th April, 1811 . 


17,.‘)55,313 


£ 39,211,078 


riie sum of ^'9dO,0(K), stated t(» be due fron^ Goveinment, is the 
balance remaiiimg after the last payment on account of the Company’s 
claims in the year lUOB, and does not contain any disbursement on ac- 
count of Government, in consequence of tlie late expenditure, made by 
the Company for expeditions from India to the Islands of Mauritius, &c. 
— nor does it include any extra charge incurred on account of the excess 
of King’s troops employed iu India beyond the parliameotaiy limit. 
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Stock per Computation on the 1st of March, 1812. ^ C'* 


By dnc from Government to the Company £ 

By casli its balance on the 1 st of March, 1812 

By the amount ofgoods sold not paid for . 

By the Honourable Board of Orrfnance for saltpetre . 

By the value of goods in England unsold 

By Imlance of quick stocks- in favour of the Company at Fort St Geoige, 1 

made up to . 10 th April, 1811 . S 

By balance of quick stocks In favour of the Company at Bombay, noade ) 

lip to 30tb April, 1811 J 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Fort Marlborough, V 

made up to 30th April, 1811 5 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Prince of Wales’s ) 

Island, made up to 30th April, 1811 1 

By balance of last books at St. Helena, made up to 30th September, IdlO, 
By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at Canton, made up i 

to March, 1811 5 

By balance of quick stocks in favour of the Company at the Cape of I 

Good Hope, made up to 3l8t August ,- 1811 $ 

By cargoes from England not arrived in India and China, at the dates > 

of the several quick stocks f 

By exports paid for, exclusive of bullion season, 1811-12 

By impress and war allowances paid owners of ships not arrived in ) 

England ) 

By the value of ships, sloops, and vessels, exclusive of those stationed } 

abroad 5 

By the value of East India House and warehouses 

By the Company paid for tlieir dead stock in India ....... 

By due from Government for stores and supplies to H^is Majesty’s } 

troops I 

By ditto on account of hemp from India . . . 

By owing from sundry persons returned from India and in India, to be I 
repaid in England > 


1,807,560 

99S^9^ 

1,096,390 

10,998 

4,800,141 

5,537,368 

2,003,134 

286,944 

233,086 

170,187 

‘995,160 

45,649 

1 )^ 76,872 

1,888,926 

665,043 

70,P20 

1,138,000 

400.000 

960.000 
120,801 

19,712 


23,922,013 

Balance against . , . 15,289,065 


of* 39,211,078 

MEMORANDUM — 

In the above account the article of dead stock is valued at 
^400, 000 , which includes buildings and fortifications, plate, 
iioiischold furniture, plantiitions, farms, sloops, vessels, stores, 
and other articles of dead stock, according to Lord Godol- 
phin’s award in the year 1702, whereas the whole of the sums 
of money expended in buildings and fortifications, by the last 
advices from the Company’s several settlements, for the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of their possessions, and the nearest 
estimated value of other articles of dead stock, is as follows : 

Plate, Household Fur- 

Buildiugs and niture, Plantations, TOTAL. 

Fortilicatioas. Fanns, Sloops, Ves- 

sels, Stoies, &c. 

At Bengal . . . 5,079,150 . . ^ 1,483,015 . . ^ 6,562,165 

— Fort St George & sub. 1,887,313 . . 464,809 . . 2,331,582 

— Bombay and ditto - . 1,108,586 . . 345,690 . . l,‘148,ilT6 

— Fort Marlborough . 844,810 . . 66,889 . . 311,699 

- St. Helena . . . 43,856 . . 98,905 . . 142,761 


S 8,357,71.5 


j: 2,158,708 ^ 10,816,423 
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The balance against the Ct^^any. by the fore> 
going account is jCl5, 289,065. This balance, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real, as will be manifest 
from the following observations. 

In the first place, oii the debtor side of the ac- 
count, is included (contrary to usual custom) the 
capital advanced by the proprietors, amounting to 
^7*780,000. This cannot properly be considered as 
a debt, because it has not created a liability of 
demand. Its extinction (supposing it to be ex- 
tinguished) can only be esteemed a loss sustained by 
the subscribers — a misfortune from which they alone 
are the sufferers. Deducting therefore the sum of 
jC7>780,000 subscribed by the adventurers, from the 
unfavourable balance as above stated, that balance 
will be reduced to ^7,509,065. 

2. Credit is only taken for jC400,000, on account of 
what has been paid for dead stock in India, amount- 
ing, as per memorandum, to ^10,816,423. As a 
considerable part of the latter sum must have been 
^id cut on perishable articles, many of which are 
greatly deteriorated, and some not now in existence, 
it would be extravagant to claim credit for the whole 
amount of the expenditure. It is obvious, however, 
that the valuation put upon the property denominated 
Dead Stock in 1702, can' bear* but a veiy small prd- 
portion to its actual va!W> and the sabsequei!jl^ in- 
crease (whatever it is) ought to be set down in deffne- 
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tron of the unfavourable balance against the Com* 
pany on the genend account. 

3. Credit is only taken for sums due from Govern- 
ment to the Company to the amount (as per 1st and 
19th items of the account) of ^8,167,560, whereas it 
has been already shewn, that the sum actually due, 
or at least for which the Company have a fair claim 
to reimbursement, amounted on the 14th May, 1815, 
to jC 10,444,998. 

4. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to 
die Company’s right to the sovereignty of those ter- 
litorics which have been acquired in India by con- 
quest and treaties, nothing is more just than that not 
only the territorial debt as it now stands should ac- 
company the territorial sovereignty, but that whatever 
sum the territory has borrowed from the trade, should 
be repaid in the event of a separation of interests. 
The balance of clear profit in favour of the Com- 
pany’s Commerce, is reported by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to have amounted 
between 1793-4 to 1809-10, to i:2,l64,53S, which 
sum has been expended in, supines to the political 
concern, and were the two branches of the concern 
henceforth to be conducted under different auspices, 
a final adjustment qf accounts must take place 
between the m, in whtcb the sum above stated 
woidd constitute a clahn on the part of the trade 
agahist the terntnry. The Company would also 

p 



have a claim upon Government for the losses they 
have sustained by supplies of hemp, and by the ex- 
cess of saltpetre furnished to the Board of ^Ordnance, 
beyond the quantity stipulated in the original agree- 
ment, 

5. The only privilege now enjoyed by the Com- 
pany, which is determinable at the expiration of 
their Charter, is that of carrying on the exclusive 
trade to and from India and China, and other places 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Supposing the 
renewal of this privilege to be refused, the Company 
cannot be bereaved of their perpetual right, as a 
body corporate, to trade with India and China upon 
a joint stock, in common with the rest of their fellow 
subjects. Supposing, also, that the territories which 
have been acquired in India by conquest and treaty, 
with the debt contracted in their acquisition, were 
assumed by the Crown, the Company have large 
estates in India, their titles to which arc as inde- 
feisible as any that money can purchase, or the most 
legitimate occupancy has ever established, and which 
could not therefore^ be legally comprehended in this 
assumptioQ. Of this description are the town of 
Calcutta and the twenty-four Purgunnahs — Madras 
and its Jaghire — the five northern Circars— the islands 
of Bombay and St. Helena — Cuddalore, Penang, and 
Bencoolen, and all the forts and factories held by 
the Company under original grants from the native 
Princes in India. Of these possessions the Company 
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cannot be deprived without an equivalent compensU’' 
tion, unless the British Parliament, forsaking the 
Common principles of justice, shall choose by an 
arbitrary proceeding to invade the rights of property, 
vyhich have uniformly been respected in its past deci- 
sions. The estates, as enumerated, ought therefore 
to be admitted in the schedule of the Company’s dis- 
posable assets. 

6. When it is considered that the whole unfavour* 
able balance against the Company upon the general 
account (including their capital stock) falls short of 
one year’s revenue of their Indian territories, the state 
of the concern instead of being desperate, may be 
held forth witii exultation as exhibiting an instance 
of successful enterprise unparalleled either in ancient 
or modern times. 

To those who are not disposed to acknowledge the 
extension, internal improvement, and additional 
security of the Indian empire, to be a sufficient 
compensation for the sacrifices by which these 
objects have been attained, th^ following extract 
from the conclusion of the fourth^ Veport of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, will present 
a different and perhaps more consolatory view of the 
subject.* ' 


ts- 


* 4th Report, pages 454. 455. 





** YoQr Committee faeving referred in' their third 
** report to considerations that seemed> in 'their 
judgment, to offer some counterbaleince to the 
'* sacrifices of fupds which had been made, conceive 
it unnecessary to introduce any additional remarks 
** on this bead ; but after calling to the recollection 
** of the House, that the observations hitherto made 
" on these extensive and complicated transac- 
tions, and on the result of them, have applied 
** exclusively to the interests of the East India 
** Company, 'your Committee vrill proceed to submit 
** their view of them in their bearing on the general 
“ interests of the British Empire, which they trust is 
** such as to lead to results much more gratifying 
“ than those which have been exhibited in reference 
** to the separate affairs of the Company. Tlje in- 
voice value of goods and stores exported by 
" the East India Company to India, China, 
and St. Helena, between 1791-2 and 1807-8 was 
“ <£ 29 , 244,227 j deducting the amount lost and cap- 
tured, ^28 j 791,967. There was exported in bul- 
** lion in the same period ^9,434,042. The total 
“ export from En|^and. supposed to have arrived 
between 1792-3 ^tSnd 1808*9, was, therefore, 
“ ^38,226,009. The returns made by India and 
“ China in consignmems of goods amounted to 
<£50,754,400. The charges upon these goods, 
“ not added to the iAvofees, may'’^ be stated at 
“ <£ 2 , 916 , 279 , which will c'drry the amount of the 
“ returns to the sum of <£53,670,679, exclusive of 
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^<£1.371,788 lost, and captured. Oa which vier 
“ it will appear that England received in prc^rtjr 
" from India and China, more than was sent, to the 
“ amount of i;i5,444,670j but thq^result arising.out 
“ of the transactions of the East India Company 
“ alone is susceptible oi» very considerable additioni 
“ if the means existed of examining with equal accu- 
“ racy the exports and imports in privilege and 
“ private trade. The amount of the exports it is, not 
“ practicable at all to ascertain ; neither cw the 
“ value of the imports be shewn, otherwise than by 
“ a general computation governed by the proportion 
“ between the prime cost and the sale amount of the 
“ Company’s goods. The sale amount of the privi*- 
“ lege and private trade and neutral property was 
“ £37,79^,857, the prime cost of which may be 
« calculated at £Q%700,m. How far the pur- 
“ chase of these goods was made by exports from 
“ England, it is not possible to state j but no doubt 
“ exists of the purchase of them in this manner hav- 
“ ing been very considerably hclow the amount of 
“ the prime cost now stated. Whatever the amount 
“ of the exports may have beei^ the diflFerence be- 
“ tween that and the sum of ^20,700,000 is so 
“ much in addition to the result above shewn, which 
“ would be still further enhanced by the remittance 
“ of fortunes known to have been made in a variety 
“ of shapes, from India .tqsfjpngland, through extra- 
‘^.neous and circuitous channels, to an amount 
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** which there is no possibility of tracing with accn- 
racy. 

" If the means were attainable of shewing the 
** result upon accurate calculations, the advantages 
** derived to the British Empire would appear to a 
“ very large amount. The same diffictilty, however, 
does not obstruct a statement of the accession 
accruing to the general circulation, and the bene- 
** fits derived from it both to India and England. In 
“ India the industry of the subject has been encou- 
** raged and assisted by the employment of forty- 
“ six millions sterling, or on the annual average 
** 700,000 in the provision of investments for 

** England. 

“ The produce and manufactures of India pur- 
“ chased by this sum, combined with those of China 
sold in England, realized in sale amount to the 
** extent of nearly one hundred and forty-one mil- 
lions sterling, or more than eight millions per 
annum. The general distribution and circulation 
arising out of this trade may be stated to have 
“ been, 

** In the purchase of the produce and ma- 
“ nufactures of England .... £^9,9,00,000 
“ In the employment of'ft'ltish shippfhg 25,000,000 
In the payment of bills of exchange 24,500,000 
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In the purchase of bullion, the import 
“ of which may be supposed to have £ 

“ been in payment for British produce 9,400,000 
In disbursements for home charges . 11,600,000 
In dividends to proprietors of capital 
stock and interest in bonds . . 12,500.00<f 


The sale of private goods and neutral property 
amounted to nearly jC37, 800,000. Of this sum 
“ about four millions may be supposed to be in* 
eluded above. If an adjustment could be made of 
“ the remainder, amounting to ^33,800,000, the 
“ distribution of it could be precisely deiined. 

“ It has appeared that the duties on imports, col- 
“ lected through the Company, and realized at a 
“ very trivial expense to Government, amounted to 
“ ^59,300,000, and on exports to .f’GdOjOOO j toge* 
“ ther i:39,960,000. 

“ The combination of these several sums, producing 
“ «£ 185, 960 , 000 , shews, that on- the average of the 
“ last seventeen years, Xl0,900,000 per annum has 
been diffused in various channels through the whole 
circulation of the British empire. By this its 
“ manufactures have been supported, encouraged, 
“ and improved; its ebipfung has been increased, 
*‘.its revenues augmented, its commerce extended. 
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** its agriculture promoted, and its power and re- 
sources invigorated and upheld.” 

Such are the.advantages which the new Parliament 
will be solicited by the East India Company to 
secure to the Country, under a continuance of the 
existing system, and which it will be importuned by 
other classes to hazard in favour of one of the wildest 
schemes that ever entered into the head of man, 
through “ the ivory gate of dreams.” Sir Francis 
fiacon has well observed, “ It is not good to try 
“ experiments in States, except the necessity be 
“ urgent, or the utility be evident ; and well to 
** beware that it be reformation that draweth on the 
** change, and not the desire of change that pretend- 
eth the reformation j and, lastly, that the novelty, 
** though it be not rejected, yet be held for suspect, 
“ and as the scripture saith — That we make a stand 
upon the ancient xoay, and then look about us, and 
“ discover what is the straight and right way, and so to 
“ walk in it."* 


“ The science of constructing a Commonwealth,” 
says another illustrious author, or renovating it, 
** or reforming it, is like every other experimental 
“ science, not to be taught a priori; nor is it a short 
** experience that can instruct in that practical 


* Essay on Innovation. 
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" science, because the real effects of moral causes 
** are not always immediate, but that which in the’ 
" first instance is prejudicial, may be excellent in 
** its remoter operation ; and its excellence may arise 
“ even from the ill effects it produces in the begin- 
“ niug. The reverse also happens ; and plausible . 
“ schemes with very pleasing commencements have 
“ often shameful and lamentable conclusions. In 
“ States there are some obscure and almost latent 
“ causes, things which appear at first view of little 
“»momcnt, on which a very great part of their 
“ prosperity or adversity may most essentially de- 
“ pend. The science of Government, therefore, 

“ being so practical in itself, and intended for such 
“ practical purposes, a matter whicii rerpiires expe- 
“ rience, and even more experience than any person 
“ can gain in his whole life, however sagacious and 
“ observing be may be, it is with infinite caution 
“ tlmt any man ought to venture upon pulling down 
“ an edifice which has answered in any tolerable 
“ degree for ages the [jractical purposes of society, 

“ or upon building it up again without having mo- 
“ dels and patterns of approved utility before his 
“ eyes.”* 

The East India Company has answered in an emi- 
nent degree the ends of its establishment, and what- 


* Burke’s Reflections. 

Q 




ever may be the theoretical objections to which its 
constitution is liable, it has contributed more to the 
wealth, prosperity, and power of Great Britain, and 
done more to advance her fame in the opinion of the 
world, than ever was achieved by any even of her 
most favourite institutions. It is to be hoped that 
it is not destined by its fall to perpetuate the ingra- 
titude, rashness, and folly of the times, without even 
gracing the Country with a noble ruin. Like the 
celebrated statue which, so long as it adorned the 
harbour of Rhodes, was accounted one of the won- 
ders of the world, but which, when broken down, 
served only to load twelve hundred asses with frag- 
ments of old brass, the Colos.sus of the Company is 
magnificent in form, and imposing in dimensions, 
but if demolished, its disjointed materials will be 
found of little value to those whose efforts are now 
directed to its overthrow. 
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PRELIMINARY. 


'Urn work is divided into two parts ; 

i . Hjctracts from the Journals of Parliament^ 
and other State Papers, 

II. Observations and Deductions, arising from 
the preceding data. 

It is somewhat uncommon to affix the data in 
this manner ; but if the reader will kindly refrain 
his criticism, he will discover its absolute neces- 
sity, in order that he should, with the author, be 
ultimately convinced, “ that exclusive charters and 
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privileges are contrary to the principles of a free 
people, and to Magna Charta.” 

“ That such exclusive privileges have been al- 
most invariably gained through the disgraceful 
medium of corruption and of bribery.” 

“ That the honourable the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly is a great grievance ; and that its 
present charter, the Company have substantially 
forfeited.” 

The author has to note, that the printed journals 
of Parliament commenced but with the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and are frequently erased. He 
could, however, have rtadily added abundance of 
similar data, but he trusts that enough is exhi- 
bited ; especially when it is observed, that the 
Peers could not, in \775, obtain a sight of those 
East India charters, of which, ten had been sub- 



mitted to the Commons House in 1766, and the 
whole TWENTY-FOUR (see Part II. p, 73 ,) at 
length happily discovered, and exhibited on the 
table of that House in 1772 ! 


London, September, IBII. 


KRRATA. 

Page 35, /or read 1095. 

— i52p/or ](0g millions, read 000 millions. 




PART I. 


Extracts from Journals of the 
Houses of Parliament, and 
other State Papers, &c. 




EXTRACTS, &x. 


7th and SM Aprils lo54. 1 Mary, 

Bills were read, “ restraining morcliants from 
importing a greater value in merchandise than that 
exported and, “ that one-fifth of the imports 
should he in bullion or coin." Negatived. 

^Oth April, \555 . — “ Mr. ,S^crt4t/- declared, that 
at a previous conference Mr. Slorp had, kneeling, 
assured the Queen, that he (Mr. Speaker) had nut 
opened to her highness that licences might be 
restrained, as hath been spi'ken in the House.” 
Whereupon Mr. Speaker prayed the advice of the 
House ; “ For that it seemeth to the House, that 
Mr. Storp spake of good zeal. The fault toward 
Mr. Speaker, and the House, is remitted.” 

5th March, ^th and 5th P. and Mary. — A bill 
passed “ for confirmatipn of letters patents.” Mr. 
Copley, one of the House, having spoken unreve- 
rent words of the Queen’s majesty, concerning the 
for confirmation of patents,’* saying, that he 
feared the Queen might thereby give away the 
crown from the right inheritors — The House 
commanded, (on the complaint of the Queen), thaf 
Mr. Copley should be reprimanded. He pleaded 

f 2 
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his youth ; but was committed to the serjeant-at- 
aruis. 

The Golden Speech of Queen Elizabeth to her last 
Farliatncnf, Nov. 30, 1601. 

Her majesty being set under state in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, at Whitehall, the speaker, accom- 
panied with privy-councillors, besides knights and 
burgesses of the lower House, to the number of 
eight score, presenting themselves at her majesty's 
feet, for that so graciously and speedily she had 
heard and yielded to her subjects desires; and 
proclaimed the same in their hearing, as fol- 
Joweth ; 

“ Mr. Speaker, 

“ We perceive your coming is to present thanks 
to us. Know, I accept them with no less joy 
than your loves can have desire to offer such a 
present, and do more esteem it than any treasure, 
or riches, for those vve know how to prize, but 
loyalty, love, and thanks, 1 account them inva- 
luable. And though God hath raised me high, 
yet I account the glory of my crown that I have 
reigned with your loves. - This makes that I do 
not so much rejoice that God hath made me to be 
a Queen over so tliaukful a people, and to be the 
means under God to conser\ e you in safety, and 
preserve you from danger, yea, to be the instru- 
ment to deliver you from dishonour, rom shame, 
and from infamy, to keep yoii from out of servi- 
tude, and from slavery under our enemies, and 
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cruel tyranny, and vile oppression intended against 
us ; for the better understanding whereof, we take, 
very acceptable, their intended helps, and chiefly 
ill that it manifesteth your loves and largeness of 
hearts to your sovereign. Of myself I must say 
this, I never was any greedy scraping grasper, nor 
a strict fast-holding prince, nor yet a waster, my 
heart was never set upon any worldly goods, but 
only for ray subjects good. 

“ What you do bestow on me I will not hoard 
up, but receive it to bestow on ypu again ; yea, 
mine own properties I account yOurs to be ex- 
pended for your good, and your eyes shall see the 
bestowing of it for your welfare. 

“ Mr. Speaker, I wish you and the rest to stand 
up, (they were kneeling), for I fear 1 shall yet 
trouble you with longer speech. 

“ Mr. Speaker, you give me thanks, but I am 
more to thank yon, and I charge you thank them 
of the lower Flouse from me, for had 1 nol received 
knowledge from you, I might a fallen into the lapse 
of an error, only for want of true information. 

“ Since I was Queen, yet did 1 never put my 
pen to any grant, but upon pretext and semblance 
made me, that it was for the good and aruil of my 
subjects CENEUALLY, though private profit 
to some of my ancient servants who have de- 
served W'ell: but that my grants shall be made 
grievances to hiy people, and oppressions, to he pri- 
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tiileged under colour of .our patmU^ our princely 
dignity shall not suffer it. * 

“ Wheu I heard it / could give no rest unto my 
thoughts until I had reformed it, and those var* 
lets, lewd persons, abusers of my bounty, shall know 
I will not suffer it. 

“ And, Mr. Speaker, tell the House from me, 
I take it exceeding grateful, that the knowledge of 
these things are come unto me from them. And 
though, amongst them, the principal u. embers' are 
such as are not touched in private, and therefore 
need not spc'ak from any feiding of the grief, yet 
we have heard tliut other gentlemen also of the 
House. wh(' stand as free, Inve spoken as irocly 
in it; which gives us to know, tliat no respects or 
interests have pix'ved them, other than the minds 
they bear to sudW' no diminution of onr honour 
and our subjects love unto us. 'I'he zeal of which 
affection, tending to ease my people, and knit their 
hearts unto us, 1 embrace with a princely care far 
above all earthly treasures. I esteem my people’s 
love, more than which 1 desire not to merit; andGod 
that me here to sit, vmd placed me over you, 
knows that I never respecred myself, hut as your 
good was conserved in me ; yet what dangers, what 
practices, and what perils* I have passed, some, if 
not all of you, know ; but none of tlu'se things do 
move me, or ever made me fear, but it’s God that 
bath delivered me. 
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“ And ip my governing this land) ! ha v« ever 
set the judgment-day bei'bre mine eyes, and so to 
rule, as 1 shall be judged, and answer bei’ere a 
higher judge, to whose judgnient-seat 1 do appeal, 
in that never thought mis cherished in »ty heart, 
that tended not to my people s good. 

“ And if my princely bounty liiivo been abused, 
and my grants turned to the hurl of my pcopu 
trary to my will and meaning, or if any in uu’ti^’ 
rity under me have neglected or converted wliat i 
have committed unto them, I hope God will not 
lay their Culps to my charge. 

“ To be a king, and wear a crown, is a thing 
more glori<ms to them that see it, than it’s plea- 
sant to them that bear it. 

“ For myself, I never was so much inticed with 
the glorious name of a king, or the royal authority 
of a queen, as delighted that God hath, made me 
his instrument to maintain his truth and glory, and 
to defend this kingdom from dishonour, da.in i^e, 
tyranny, and oppression. But should I ascribe 
any of these things to myself, or my sc'xly weak- 
ness, I were not worthy to live, and of all, nu.'st 
unworthy of the mercies I have received at (jod’s 
hands, but to God only and wholly all is given as 
ascribed. 

“ 'Phe cares and troubles of a crown I cannot 
more fitly resemble than to the drugs of a learned 
phisitian, perfumed with some aromatici'l savour, 
er to bitter pills gilded ovc!*, by which they are 
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made more acceptable, or less offensive, whicht 
indeed, are bitter and unpleasant to take ; and for 
^ my own part, were it not for conscience sake to 
discharge the duty that God hath lay’d upon me, 
and to maintain his glory, and keep you in safety, 
in mine own disposition, 1 should be willing to 
resign the place 1 hold to any other, and glad to be 
freed of the glory with the labours, for it is not my 
desire to live nor to reign longer than my life and 
reign shall be for your good. And though you 
have had, and may have, many mightier and wiser 
princes sitting in this seat, yet you never had, nor 
shall have, any that will love you better. 

“ Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend me to your 
loyal loves, and yours to my best care and your 
further councils; and I pray you, Mr. Controuler 
and Mr. Secretary, and you of my council, that 
before these gentlemen depart into their country’s, 
you bring them all to kiss my hand.” 

Genuine Copy— -Collection of State Papers . — 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

March., 1603, 1 Jac. I. — This pedantic and 
most subtle prince, opened the parliament with a 
long speech of two hours, but having forgotten to 
send for the lower House, he came again to the 
Peers a few days afterwards, and repeated it. Soon 
after business bad commenced. Sir Robert Wroth, 
os'c of the knights for Essex, moved, “ That mat~ 
ters of most importance might be handled ard 
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amongst others, “ that particular and private pa- 
tents, commoniy called inniiopolies, should be 
considered.” A cominittoo was appointed. 

5th April, IbO-t, 2 Jac. I . — In consequence of 
the House refusing to expel Sir F. Goodwyn, who 
had been duly returned a knight for Bucking- 
hamshire, the Speaker reported that he had been 
sent for by the King, and ainongst other intimi- 
dating expressions relative to such knight, the 
king said, “ he was now distracted in judgment; 
therefore, for his further satisfaction, he desired and 
commanded, as ax absolutk King, that there 
might he a conference betvt’Ci'ii the Mouse and the 
Judges, relative to the matter ofSir F. U.” 

1st May, 160 V, 2 Jac. I . — A letter from his ma- 
jesty to the f louse, touching their tardy proceed- 
ings in the matter of the union with Scotland, 
read publicly at the board by Sir Thomas Lake, 
standing by the clerk, as one best acquainted with 
the King’s hand and phrase. It commences, 
“ Y"e see with what clearness and sinceritie I have 
behaved myself in this carande,” &c. ; and again, 
“ I proteste to God, the fruictes thairof will 
cheiflie tende to yourc owen uell, prosperitie, and 
increase of strenth and greatnes.” 

2 1st May, 1604. — Sir Ed leyn Sandys maketh a 
large report from the committee on the bill 
“ for all merchants to have free liberty of trade 
into all countries,' as- is used in all other coun- 
tries and “ for the enlargement of trade for his 
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majesty’s subjects into foreign countries.” It 
beginneth thus, “ The committees from the House 
of Commons sat five whole afternoons upon this 
hill ; there was a great concourse of clothiers and 
merchants of all parts of the realm, and especially 
of London, who were so divided, as that all the 
clothiers, and, in effect, all the merchants of Eng- 
land complained grievously of the engrossing and 
restraint of Iraile bt/ the rich merchants of London, 
as being to the undoing, or great hindrance, of all 
the rest; arul of London merchants three parts 
joined in (he same complaint against the fourth 
part, and of that fourth part some standing stiffly 
for their oien cmnpany, yet repining at other 
companies. Divers writings and informations were 
exhibited on both parts : learned counsel was 
heard for the bill, and divers of the principal alder- 
men of Ijondon against it. All reasons exactly 
weighed and examined.” The bill, together with 
the reasons on both sides was returned, and re- 
ported by the committees to the House, where, 
at the third reading, it was three several days 
debated, and, in the end. passed with great consent 
and applause of the House, (as being for the 
exceeding bemfit <f the land ) scarce forty voices 
dissenting from it.” (N.ll. The houses in those 
titnes seldom consisted of less than three to four 
hundred members). 

“ The most weighty reasons for the enlargement 
f)f trade : 
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“ Natural Right. All free subjects are 
born inheritable, as to their land, so also to tfie 
free f'xercise of their industry in those trades 
whereto they apply themselves, and whereby they 
are to live. Merchandise being the chief and 
richest of all other, and of greater extent and 
importance thui all the rest-, it is against the 

NATURAL RIGHT AND LIBERTY OF THE SUB- 
JECTS OF England to restrain it into the 

HANDS OF SOME FEW, AS NOW IT IS,” &C. 

“ .Judgment of Parliament. The law 
stands for it; the law of 12th Henry Vll. re- 
strained all charters which had their origin in un- 
true suggestions. It is true, that at the end of 
that reign such a fictitious charter was again 
obtained, but those, had men, Empson and Djdlet/., 
the instruments of corruption, v.'ere concerned in 
it. This act then, of I len. V 1 1. was in force till 
THE REIGN OF QuEEN KlI Z A EETII. 

“ Examples of Nations. The example of 
all otlier riati<'ns generally, in the world, who avoids 
in themselves, and hafe in us, this monopolizing 
way of traffic ; for it cannot he otherwise counted 
than a monopoly, when so large a commodity is 
restrained into the hands of so few in ]->ro})ortiori, 
to the prejudice of all other, who, by law and 
natural right, might have interest therein. 

“ Wealth. The increase of wealth generally 
of all tlie land, by the ready vent of all the com- 
modities to the merchants at higher rates; for. 
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where dear at home, must sell dear abroad. This 
afso will make our people more industrious. 

“ Equal distribution. The more equal 
distribution of the wealth of the land, which is a 
great stability and strength to the realm, even as 
the equal distributing of the nourishment in a man’s 
body. 

Strength. The increase of shipping, and 
especially of mariners, in all ports of the king- 
dom. 

“ Profit to the Crown. The increase of cus- 
tom and subsidy to the King, which doth necessa- 
rily follow the increase of foreign traffic and wealth, 
and they which say otherwise, will say any thing. 

“ Dissolving Companies. This (projected) 
act dissolveth no company, taketh away no good 
government. Those orders in companies, which 
tend to monopoly, it abrogateth. Orders for ne- 
ceissary contribution to public charges, it esta- 
blisheth ; the rest it leaves as it found them, nei- 
ther in a worse state nor better. It is weakness 
to say that a greater multitude cannot be governed ; 
for so, neither Kings in their dominions and sub- 
jects, nor cities, in ibeir amplitude, should in- 
crease. If for matter of merchandise there were 
no such goverument at Jl, as in France, at Stade, 
or in the Low Countries, where there are the best 
merchants in the world, yet provident men would 
consult and join together in what would tend to 
the general safetv nncl benefit. 
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” Acaikst London. This act is in favour of 
London, unless we will confine it to some 300 
men’s purses. The rest of the city of Lon- 
don, TOGETHER WITH THE WHOLE REALM, SUC 
mainly for this bill, arid they cry, they arc undone, 
if it should be crossed. 

“ Injury to the Revenue. The duties can 
be as well collected at the out-ports as they can be 
in that of London.” N. B. The entry on the jour- 
nals, superintended by Sir E. Sandys himself. 

GlhJune, IbO-I, 3 Jac. I. — On the third reading 
of the bill for “ free trade with all the world,” the 
motion, that it should be in force for twelve years, 
negatived ; the words, “ for ever,” agreed to, 
and the bill was passed. 

5th July, U!04. — The Lords require a confer- 
ence relative to such bill. 

(Sth July, 1604. — Sir Francis Bacon return- 
eth from the Lords, and reporteth the conference 
concerning the bill for “ free trade.” Moved, and 
in part agreed, that, being a matter of great impor- 
tance to the state, vime commissioners might be 
named, to consider of the frame of a bill of that 
subject against the next session. Next day tlie 
King prorogued the parliament. 

Session, 5th Nov. 1605. — After this lapse of 
sixteen months, “ Sir George Somers moveth, 
touching an intorporation of merchants (the Spa- 
nish company), since the last parliament, granted 
hy letters patents from his majesty.*’ This bill 
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was ultimately passed into a law. In the precede 
iDg evening S6 barrels of gunpowder were found 
under the House of Peers. 

I6th April, ILOG. In the committee for exa- 
mining the innumerable patents of the crown, and 
especially that granted to the Duke of Lencux, for 
searching and sealing, and which may still be 
heard of at the custom-house, Mr. Hitchcock, (as 
council against such grant) remarked, that in ail 
these grievous acts of the crown, they were tacita 
conditia ; as they expressed, “ so it be, ad bonum 
reipuhlicte, ad bonum principis'* Resolved, that 
such grant to the Duke of Leneux, was a griev- 
ance. 

2d May, 1606. — Sir Edwyn Sandys reported 
from the conference touching the bill for free trade 
with Spain ; remarked, that in the Spanish charter 
of Henry VIH. there was no restraint upon other 
merchants. This hill was passed into a law. 

2d Session, \Sfh Nov. Ib’OCi, ith Jac. I. — This 
King, in his speech, alluding to the distresses of 
his people from the miiversal monopolies which 
crou')! grants had occasioned, said “ every man 
must acknowledge it to oc commodious that, with 
all nations in amity and peace, there should be 
freedom of commerce and tra ffic." 

23d May, 1610, 6th Jac. /.— the celebrated 
petition of the Commons to theH\ing, in conse- 
quence of his majesty having, both by message and 
speech, commanded a restraint of speech in debat- 
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ing, and asserted his right of imposing duties up- 
on the subjects goods, they demand the freedom 
of speech, &c. 

12/^ Aprils 1614', 12 Jac. 1 . — Sir Wm. Strowdc 
moved lor a bill for free trade, as the Londoners 
had, during the last session, got a patent through 
the lord treasurer (Bacon), “ to prohibit all officers 
to make entries of any goods not brought in by 
that company.” 

18/A Aprils 1614. — On the bill, against 
taxes and impositions of merchants, Sir Dndletf 
Diggcs said, “ that Avhen Edward the Confessor 
got sight of 20,000/. collected from Danegilt, his 
conscience struck him, and commanded, no more 
should be gathered.” 

Mr. Hackwill “ wished his tongue might cleave 
to the roof of his mouth, if he did not support and 
speak to this bill,” &c. 

Mr. Whitson: “ If forty hearts it should have 
it.” 

20M Aprils 16I4-. — On the report on the French 
Company s Charter^ Mr. Duncomhe said, that 
'‘■free trade teas every mans inhailance and birth- 
right. That this A VERY wicked charter, being 
the undoing of many thousand families of spinsters, 
weavei’s, &c.” concluded, “ it may be brought in, 
and cancelled, &c. and their punishment referred 
to a further considei'ation.” — Mr. Serjeant 
tagHc said, that when London named, he sum- 
moned. Speaketh not for the patent. “ The law 
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of Magx A Charta general for the liberty of mer- 
chants in trading ” — Mr. Middleton said that the 
company would deliver up their patent, but they 
sought impunity ; he moved, “ that this patent 
may be DAiiiNED.*’ — Mr. Whitelocke said, that in 
5 Edward HI. Lions and Peach were fined 
and imprisoned for obtaining licences from the 
crown. 

Vtth May, I6l4. Mx. Martin, as council for 
the Virginia Company, amongst other things, ob- 
served, that “ if there had been a present profit 
C. Columbus would have been acceptable to 
Henry VII.” His speech gave such offence that 
he was the next day, on his knees, reprimanded by 
the Speaker. 

20<A May, 1 6 1 4. — In conseq uence of the general 
distress of the merchants, the merchants adven- 
turers patent, as ancient as the time of Thomas a 
Becket, was called in by the House. 

Gth Feb. 1630, IS Jac. I. — Mr. Glanvylc on the 
scarcity of coin. “ The mint has only ceased 
SINCE THE East India Co.>ipany had an 

ESPEtJAL PATENT TO CARRY OUT COIN. “This 
company has ct>nfidence , they will defend it against 
all.” Moved “ that it should be referred to the 
committee for grievances, and that rht; East India 
Company should bring to it their patent.” 

26/4 Feh. 1620. — On the scarcity ol money. Sir 
William J-hrric/te said, “ heretofore two millions 
per annum coined at the mint ; since the Fast 
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India Company vp, little.*’ Sir Edward Coke., 
“ the East India Company, the chief cause of 
scarcity of nmney. Never leave before to any, to 
carry out any money ; „£* 100,000 per annum li- 
cence: lie is not of that company ; •they inter- 
cepted the licence before it could get into that 
house : the goods imported are more than those 
ex])ortod/’ Sir Edward Sandys said, “ that 
c£‘l00,000, anmially brought in from the West 
Indies; now nothing,” S\r Edward Gylea, “ the 
East India Company do not carry the money out 
of England, but mecteth Spanish money on the 
way.” Sir Thomas Row (one of the company, 
and late Envoy Extkaordinary to India) safd 
that “ not ,X jO, 000 per annum carried by the 
compan3'.” 

25/4 April, 19 Aac. I. — The bill brought in 
which gave the free liberty of fishing in New- 
foundland ; the Virginia Company having aban- 
doned the exclusive right which their charter 
had given them. 

ISth Dee. 1021, 19 'kac. 1. — A celebrated pro- 
testation in favour of thi'ir liberties, and an ab- 
horrence of the King’s arbitrary conduct this day 
agreed upon. In the margin, “ the King in 
council, having sent for the Journals, tore this 
Protestation out with his own hand.” — N. B. In 
these Journals there are numberless omissions and 
erasures. 

9-y/i Feb. 102J, 21 Jac. I.— After a lapse of 
C 
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14 months, a new parliament was called, and Sir 
Edward Coke moved for a select committee “ to 
examine the causes of the great want of trade and 
money;” “ the exportations, 28 Edward III. 
thrice as muph as the importation ; now, it far 
exceeds the exportation.” Moved “ to have the 
patents of monopoly brought in to such com- 
mittee.” 

\7th March, l()2 t. — Sir Edward Coke, from the 
committee of grievances, “ that they have con- 
demned the patent of .‘Jd Nov. 18 Jac. to Sir E. 
Gorge, for a plantation in New England, there being 
a clause in it, “ that no subject of England should 
visit that coast under pain of forfeiture of ship and 
goods. The patentees have yielded.” Jiesolved, 
una vocc, “ that the clause of coruscation is void, 
and against law ; and that the trade shall be laid 
open.” 

5th May, 1C24. — In the debate on the Merchant 
adventurers patent, (which was ultimately ctFec- 
tually expanded) Mr. Neale said, that “ more 
wool aad cloth were carried out, by seven times 
over, in the reign of ilcury IV. than since such 
company were incorporated in the 6th of 
Elizabeth.” 

{Qth May, 1624. —lie* ^>lvcd, “ that other mer- 
chants, bc&ides the merchant adventurers, may 
trade with dyed and dr(?ssed, and all coloured cloths 
into Germany and the Low Countries.’’ 

lOth March, 1623, 21 Jac. I. — The general com- 
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niittee for trade ordered, “ that four of each Lon- 
don company should attend and be heard upon 
their exclusive privileges, and on the scarcity of 
money.” 

April, 1624 . — ?>\t Edward VillUrs (Bucking* 
ham) confessed, “ that he had Itirmed of the King, 
the customs on gold and silver thread.” 

Sth April, 1621. — A sight of the hooks of the 
merchant adventurers company having been voted, 
that company, Mr. SolicitorCieneral said, had, as last 
year, consulted the King w hether they should com* 
ply with the vote of the House ? “ The King con- 
sents, but only to be examined by a chosen few.” 

26<A May, 4 Car. I. 162B. — Sir Edward Coke 
(on the report of the Greenland Company Com- 
mittee) said “ that their patents, and the Act of 
8th Elizabeth, did not give exclusice privileges. 
And as last year, the company to allow Hull and 
"York 500 tons of shipping, ad interim. 

1680, Nov. 9, lV2d C/ia. 11. — A petition against 
the East India Company, &c. from the bailiffs, 
wardens, and assistants, of the Company of Silk 
Mercers of London. Mr. J. B. “ This petition 
branches itself first against the bill that is here 
a foot, for wearing of woollen ; secondly, against 
the importation of foreign silks from France; and 
thirdly, against the East India Company. As to 
the first two particulars, 1 shall desire leave to 
speak rny mind, when the business comes to be 
debatetl in the committee to which vou mav think 
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good to rcfor it ; hut as to the tliird branch, against 
the East India Company', 1 desire to be heard a 
little at this time: lor sir, it will be in vain for 
you to spend your time in endeavouring to raise 
the price of wool, or advantage the trade of the 
nation any way, unless you do, in the first place, 
mu fee some regulation for (he llasl India. Contjuiny. 
For, not only the silk-weavers, hut mont of the 
other trades of this nation, are prejudiced by the 
consumption of goods nianulactured in the East 
indies, and brought hither: for agreat nianyof them, 
are not only spent here instead of our own maim-, 
factures, but abroad in other parts to \vhich we 
send them. Theif do us the same prejudice, which 
must, in the oiul, be the destruction of our people 
if not look(‘d after ; and the more likclv, because 
the people in the Judies are such slaves, as to 
work I’or loss than a penny a day, whereas ours 
here, will not work under a shilling ; and they have 
all materials also very reasonable, and are thereby 
enabled to make their goods so cheap, as it will be 
impossibli/ for our jieople here to contend w'ith 
them. And then fore, because the said trade hath 
abundantly inereased o.' late years, that we may 
not enrich the li>di:nis and impoverish our own 
people, 1 humbly move .,;at this petition may be 
reterred to some coimnittee that may take par- 
ticular care of it. 

Mr. .1. i*. The navigation to the East I ndics being 
by the industry and long experience of our seameji, 
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rendered as safe and secure as to an}" country 
adjacent, and the trad<^ increastid to a j^rt'at pro- 
portion, hy such a rlanncrous icuy as the cxporla^ 
tion of our hullion./A\\'\ intporlaiiou of abundance 
of manu faefured i^^oods, and supcr/lous coninwditics^ 
and carried on hy a fca^ men inrorpouled. who have 
marie it their hnsiness, by (til icuys l)na<^'inal)lc^ to 
secure the advautaijcs tluavof (o f/unistlrcs and 
ihi ir posterities^ not permittin<^ the /»* ople in general 
to come in for any shares I huin!)ly cuncaiive it 
not to be unscasona!)le to give 3’ou a sliort sclunne 
ol* that trade, and to make some remarks, as well 
on the trade, as prt'sent managmne nt thereoi’: it 
being settled in a Company, l)y virliu' of a charter 
granted in ld. 57 , nnd confirmed by his Majesty 
soon after his restoration. 

Sir, it is well known what advantage redoniKis 
to this nation by the consumption of onr manu- 
factures abroad and at home, and how onr fore- 
fathers have always discouraged such trades as 
tended to the hiuderance thereof By tlu^ l)(*st com- 
putation that can be made, we now spend in this 
kingdom per annum, to the value of 2 to ^'. 300,000 
worth of goods manufactured in the East Indies. 
What part thereof are spent, instead of our stuff, 
stM'ges, cheyneys, and other goods, I leave to every 
man’s judgmeni, that hath observed how their 
Persian silks, hengals, printed and painted calicoes, 
and other sorts, arc used for beds, hanging of 
rooms, and other vestments of all sorts. y\nd 
these goods from India, do not only liinder the 
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expense of oiir woollen goods by serving instead 
of them here, but also by hindering the consiiinp- 
tion of them in other parts too, to which we export 
them, and by obstructing the expence of linen and 
silks, which wc formerly purchased from our 
neighbour nations, in return of our manufactures. 
For when ih t mutual couvenieney of taking of 
their g >o,!s in return of ours failed, it is found by 
experience, that onr trade in our manufacture's is 
failed also. And, Sir, this is not only at present a 
great, but a growing hinderance to the expence of 
our woollen goods ; for, as it hath been observed to 
you, as th(^ Indians do work for less than one 
penny a day, and are not without materials at 
cheap rates, wo may rather tremble to think, than 
easily calculate, rohtit this trade lhay in time 
amount to, and may conclude that it must certainly 
end in employing and enriching thepeople of India, 
and impoverishing of onr men. But Sir, this is 
not all : this tradt; is carried on hy the exportation 
of 5 or .X’bUOjOOO per annum in. bullion, which is 
souseful a commodity, .;s ought not to be exported 
in so great a quantity, esj)ecially seeing the ex- 
portation tlu'reof, for this trade hath increased in 
some years from '2 to ^’d00,0()0. /’«» it may in- 

rrease to 'millions, to the discouragement of the 
exportation of the products of our country upon 
which the maintenance of our poor and rent of land 
depends. Wheri'as by the exportation of so much 
bullion, no immediate advantage redounds to the 
nation, and though it is usually afiirmed that the 
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trade brings back to the nation as much money as 
it exports, yet, upon an enquiry, it will be found 
a mistake. And I think every nation, but espe- 
cially this, which is so well stored with other c(jm- 
modities for trade, ought to he very jealous of one 
carried on hy the exportation of their gold and 
silver, and to he v<;ry careful how to allow it ; it 
being dangerous to make that, which is THE 
STANDARD OF TRADF., merchandise itself. And 
as these objections arise against the trade itself, 
so there arc others against the present manage- 
ment, of which, the people do complain, as a great 
grievance, and J humbly conceive, not without 
good cause. For the kquae distribution op 
LIBERTIES AND puiviLEGi:s amotigst the people, 
which is one of the excellencies of the government, 
is hy this company highly infringed : a very few 
of the people biniig permitted to have any share in 
this trade, though it be noic increased to near one 
quarter part of the trade of the nation :* the com- 
pany finding it more tor their particular advantage 
to take up from 6 to X700,000 on a common seal, 
to carry on their trade, than to enlarge their stock, 
thereby reaping to themselves, not only th(.“ gains 
which they make on their own money, hut of the 
treasure of the nation, allowing to them that lend, 
4 or 5 per cent., and dividing amongst them- 
selves WHAT they PLEASE; wllicll HOW, 

* What shall now be said, when they are in possession of the 
whole European Indian commerce, only e.Kcepting a few Portu- 
guese ships ? 
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within these last twelve or fifteen months, hath 
been ninety per cent. And upon an exact 
enquiry, it will be found, that this stock is so 
ingrossed, that about ti-n or twelve men have the 
absolute management, and that about foity divide 
the maj-.'r part ol the gains, which, this last year 
hath been some to one man one, and some 
20,000/. a piece : so that hero is the certain effect 
of a monopoly, lo enrich some few und impoverish 
manij. It’s true, there is such a thing as buying 
and solling ofs<une small shares in the stock some- 
times, if any man will give 300/. in money for 
100/. stock ; hut this amounts to no more than 
the exchanging the interest of John J3oe for Thomas 
Howe, and can be no ways serviceable to bring in 
more stoch or people into the trade, and therefore 
not to satisfy the complaint of the nation. Sir, 
that you may the better apprehend how unrea- 
sonable it is that this great trade should he thus 
confined to the advantage of so few persons, 
exclusive fo all others, under the /jci/ff/Zy of mulcts, 
fines, seizures, and other exlraordinary proceed- 
ings; i beseech you, S.-r, to cast your thoughts 
on this great body here oy you, (the petitioners) 
and the rest of the. ertrporations of this nation, who 
most live by trade, and consider how many thou- 
.sands, if not millions, whose lot providence hath 
east on trade for their livelihoods; and then, I am 
apt to believe, it will appear very strange, that so 
great a trade should be so limited. Ifthree such 
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niARTERS more, should be planted, what should 
the major part of the people do for maintenance? 

Sir, the niRTURrr.HX of every Englishman is 
always tenderly considered in this place: by this 
COM i> ANY, the birthrights of many thousands are 
prejudiced, and may well deserve a serious con- 
sideration ; and therefore, heeause this company, 
BY HAVING TIIK CO.MMANH OF THE TREASURE 
Tins NATION, canuot be coNTRoi.LKO by any 
less power than that of a House of Commons, this 
business comes, as I humbly conceive, naturally 
before you. Ihit Sir, there is one thing more in 
the management of tliis trade worthy your con- 
sideration. I'lie great danger which may result, 
as well to enivAi E persons as to tlie I’uni.ic, by 
taking up such an i.\nir.xsi', trf.asui! !•; ox a 
COMMON sF.Ai.. Sir, we all know what happened 
some years since, by the bankers taking up such 
great sums on their private S('al. But I hope you 
will take this ailhir into your speedy consideration.” 

Mr. \Y, Ij. “ Sir, By the account which hath 
been given you of the East India trade, I 
doubt not but yon are sensible, how that it will, 
in time, ruin a great part of the trade of our manu- 
factures, if not prevented. 'I'lio East India Com- 
pany have been very industrious to promote their 
oirn trade, but therein have given a great blow to 
that OF the nation. The Indians knew little 
of dyed goods, or ordering them so as to be fit for 
our European markets, vtifU the Company sent 
some Englishmen to teach theni^ tehich^ I am afraid. 
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this nation will have cause to repent hereafter. 
For, the cheapness of wages and materials in 
India must enable them to afford their goods 
cheaper than any we can make here, and therefore, 
it is probable the trade will increase prodigiously, 
which may be a good motive for you to take into 
your consideration, that part of it in which the 
consumption of our manufactures is concerned. 
They have already spoiled the Italian and Flanders 
trade with their silks and calicoes, now they will 
endeavour to spoil the Turk’s trade, hy bringing 
abundance of raw silk from, the Judies; so that, 
'ere long, we shall have no need of having silk from 
Turkey, and if not, I am sure we shall not be able 
to send any cloths or other goods there. And 
it cannot be expected that the Indians should grow 
weary of exchanging flu ir manufactured goods for 
our GOLD AND siLVKK, uor the Company of the 
great gains they make by this trade ; and there- 
fore, unless prevented by your care, the trade will 
go on to your prejudice, the Company having been 
INDUSTRIOUS to secure themselves against all 
other attempts, hy new ykars gifts, employing 
OF SOM E men’s money AT INTEREST, and, getting 
others into the Company, and then, chtising them of 
the Committee, though thev understood no more of 
trade than I do of physic; also naming of 
SHIPS BY great men’s NAMES*, IS MADE USE 
OF FOR THE SAID PURPOSE, and OATHS which 

• As at present — the T.onl Melville— -William Pitt— Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh — Lowther Castle, &c. &c. 
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they IMPOSE on all persons they employ in 

ANY BUSINESS OF IMPORTANCE, SO that THERE 
IS NO ORDINARY WAY LEFT TO REACH THEM.** 

Resolved, “ that such petition be referred to the 
grand committee for trade, and that they proceed 
upon the same in the first place, &c.” 

Note. These speeches from a very scarce book. 
No debates were fairly transmitted to the public, 
until about the year 17^0. The King however, 
(Cha. 1[,) who had been recalled, and received 
with extravagant congratulations, after a miserable, 
helpless banishment, and had received greater 
supplies in twenty years than had been bestowed 
on all the Kings from William 1 ., clmohxd this 
parliament as abruptly, as he had a few months 
before done, the preceding one ; and chiefly on 
account of a resolution ol‘ the Commons, de- 
claring, “ DIVERSE EMINENT ptTsous to bc ene- 
mies to the King and kingdom.** 

IbDl, Dvc. 3 Will. — A petition from the 
clothiers of (Jloucestershire that, “ they were 
starving owing to the stagnation of the woollen 
trade.” 

‘Uh Dec. — Petition of Diehard Blaclham, 
citizen and merchant of London, statmg, “ that 
the Turkey Company had reiused to admit him of 
their Companj^ on account of his having exported 
a great quantity of woollens ; cons- qucntly, a great 
stagnation in the exportation would arise if he 
were not admitted.” 
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' 1 \th Dec. 1691. — licsolvod, “ that Rich. Rlack- 
ham be introduced in the Turkey Company, and 
that it disannuls a certain hyc law.” 

\7tl1 Dec. 1691- — Act passed, “ that West In- 
dia produce should no longer be c.vclusinelt/ landed 
in England mly.” Petitions, slatiuf^ “ the most 
flagrant bribery at the elections at Chippenham,*’ 
&c. &c. 

(]th Jan. 1693, 5 Will. Mary. — Sir T. Cook 
presented to the House several charters formerly 
granted to the East India Company, and a list of 
them. 

I9M. Jan. 1(''93. — Mr. Papillion, from the com- 
mitae of the wlioh; House, on the erection of a 
new East India (.’ompaiiy, reported : — “ Resolved, 
that it is the opinion of this committee, that all the 
subjects of Enghmd have equal right to trade to 
the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parlia- 
naent.” The House agreed. 

SlM Jan. 1(193. — A })etition from the clothiers 
and others, concerned in the woollen trade in the 
north, “ complained of grveat decrease and impo- 
verishnn nt, since the act t. spired lor a free trade to 
Flanders, Germany, and Holland.” 

13//i Feb. 1693, .} Will. — Duties laid on births, 
funerals, marriages, and on t.ingle persons. 

\Cdh Feb. 1693, 6 Will. Mary. — A petition of 
the mayor and inhabitants of Exeter, stated, “ that 
from, the many buyers which a free trade presented, 
the distress of the woollen manufacturers was 
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great, since the Royal African Company had been 
established. They prayed for a free trade again.” 

2d March, 1693. — Mr. Harley reported from the 
committee, to examine the petitions for and against 
such company, “ that they did not desire all that 
tract of land within their charter, but were willing 
to leave out the greatest part of that to any others 
to trade in, and should be very well satisfied, if 
they might be enabled, by act of parliament, to 
trade from Cape Lopez to Cape Blanco, exclusive 
of all others, viz. from 21 deg. N. to 2 of S. lati- 
tude, say 2:3 deg. of latitude.” 

24/A March, Kiy:). — King’s speech, demanding 
money for transports for Ireland. Sir Thomas Lyt- 
tleton’s motion, that 600,000/. should be lent the 
public by the Jiast India Company was negatived, 
and a poll-tax- agreed to. The motion that 25s. 
per annum should be paid by those who kept 
coaches, was negatived, although a licence of 100/. 
(for 21 years), on hackney and stage-coach- 
keepers, was agrecid to. 

7//t Dec. 169 . 3 , 5 Will, Mary. — A petition of 
several merchants and others, in and about the 
city of London, stating, “ that as the trade to tlie 
East Indies was in a manner wholly lost and fallen 
into the hands of our neighbours, prayed for the 
erection of a new company for the recovering of 
such trade, and making it as national and diffusive 
as to the House shall seem most meet.” Resolved, 
“ that on the 13th instant this House will resolve 
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itself into a committee and ordered, “ that the 
East India Company do lay before this House 
their new charter,” 

14/A Dec. 1693. — A petition from the drapers 
and other traders in India goods, stated, that such 
trades were almost lost to this kingdom, and sub- 
mitted, whether a new company, or all, to be 
equally permitted to trade to India. 

30th Dec. KiQy, — A petition of the owners of 
the ship lledhricige, stating, “ that having obtained 
a licence from the Queen to trade to Alicant in 
Spain, said ship was detained on the allegation of 
the East India Company, that such ship was des- 
tined to parts within the limits of their charter,” 

Same day. Sir Thomas Cook, governor of said 
company, laid before the House the two charters, 
13th Car. 11. and that of 11th of Nov. 1693. — 
Ordered, “ that the governor, or deputy governor, 
do lay before this House, all thkir charters, 
and a true state of their present stock, debts, 
&c.” 

3th Jan. 169 1. — The committee resolved, “ that 
the stopping of the ship lledbridge is a grievance, 
a discouragement to tr.K.e, and contrary to the 
known laws of this kingdom.” 

19th ,/««.• 1094, 6 IVill. HI. — A petition of 
several merchants and traders of London, on behalf 
of themselves and othera, setting forth, “ that by 
an act, made tlie last session of this parliament, for 
granting to their majesties a duty upon the tonnage 
of ships, &c. and by virtue of their majesty’s let- 
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ters patents, in pursuance of the said act, a corpo- 
ration of the Governor and Company of the JBanh 
of England is established, to receive and manage 
the sum of 1,200,000/.; which said bank, as the 
same is, and may be managed, is ruinous 2 iXid de- 
structive to trade in general, injurious to his majes- 
ty’s revenues, prejudicial to the lands and mamt- 
factures of this nation, and is only a private 

ADVANTAGE TO THE SAID CORPORATION.” Re- 

solved, “ that this House will consider and hear 
the petitioners at the bar of this House on Tuesday 
next ; and the governor and directors to have a 
copy of this petition, and be heard also.” 

22</ Jan. 1694. — The petitioners offered their 
reasons and objections in writing, or to be heard 
by counsel. Objected to, l6i to 107. 

7th Feb. 1694, 6 William III. — A petition of 
merchants, ship-owners, and many thousands 
of others, complaining, “ that contrary to the act 
of navigation, (12th Charles 11.) great quantities 
of foreign merchandise were imported,” &c. 

7 th March, 1694. — The House being acquainted 
by Mr. Gee, a member, “ that another of that 
House had received money for the passing of a bill, 
ordered certain individuals to attend ; and that a 
committee inspect the books of the East India 
Company immediately; and to have power to 
send for persons and papers. The like, for the 
books of the Chamberlain of London." 

9th April, 1694.— A petition of I.ondon mer- 
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chants, and others on the ^joasts, states, “ that the 
43 ships, as escorts to trade, had not been ap- 
pointed and then stated their extraordinary 
losses, by captures, by the French. 

17//< Dec. 1694. — A petition from Bristol, com- 
plaining that the productions oi'theBritisli American 
plantations were fre(|uently landed in Scotland and 
Ireland, contrary to the act of 22 ami 23 Car. II. 

12/A il/tfy, l69jj 7 Will.WX. — Mr. /'oAy, from 
such committee reported, “ that as soon as they 
came to the East India House, understood some 
clerks of the company, by order, had lately taken 
out of their books an account of all nmney paid 
for the SPKCIAL service of the company, begin- 


ning in the year 1088 

1,284 

1089 

2,090 

1O90 


1091 

11,372 

1092 

-1,009 

1093 

80,-l08 

1094 

4,075 


.i?. 107,0 10 


Upon the committee observing, that the greatest 
payment was in 1093, tin y searched for the orders 
for the issuing of that money, and found one dated 
13th April, !6'93, as billows: “ The governor this 
day acquainting the court of committee with what 
proceedings had been made in their afl’airs, to- 
%vards granting a new charier., and with what had 
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been disbursed by him in prosecution thereof, the 

COURT APPROVED OF THE SAID CHARGES, AXD 
ORDERED A WARRANT TO BE MADE OUT FOR 
THE SAME; RETURNED HIM THANKS FOR HIS 
GREAT CARE, PAINS, AND TROUBLE IN THEIR 
SERVICE, AND DESIRED HIM TO PROCEED IN 
THE perfecting THEREOF.” Another in simi- 
lar terrns, dated 24th Nov. fbllowing, and another 
of 92d Jan. 1694. The committee then proceeded 
to examine the balance of cash appearing on the 
cashier’s bftoks, which they foimd 124,949/. 
1.5s. lOd. Of this, however, the cashier said he 
had lent the Governor Sir T. Cook, 90,000/. on 
the following note: “ Received 10th Jan. 1694, 
for account of the East India Company 90,0001. 
which I have disbursed and paid fbr 99 , 197 /. stock 
of the East India Company, for their account, 
which I promise to be accountable for account of 
tiie East India Company, and was, by order of. 
Court of /the 24th Nov. 1693.” — The com- 
mittee do observe, that they do not find any war- 
rant for the said sum, or any of that stock, trans- 
ferred in the company’s books for their account, 
excepting 18,000/. the 15th Jan. last. The 
committee also discovered a strange contract for 
the bringing home, in the ship Seymour, 200 tons 
of saltpetre, the result of which was “ that the 
company runs the adventure of 12,000/. for that 
which costs only 2000/. and must lose 12,000/. if 
the ship miscarries; and, on tbe contrary, ihc seller 

D 
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gets 10,000/. clear f without disbursing or runntn^ 
the hazard of a penny ; and what is yet more, a 
certain loss of 9 or 10,000/. to the company if the 
ship arrives in safety.** The members of the com- 
pany admitted this transaction with aMr.T.Colston. 

The committee found that Sir T.. Dashwood, 
Sir John Fleet, John Perry, Esq. Sir Joseph Herne, 
Sir Thomas Cook, all members of this House, 
were present at the courts when such orders and 
warrants were issued. But Sir B. Bathurst, one of 
the East India committee, having interrogated Sir 
T. Cook, got for answer, that he was bound to keep 
the company’s secrets ; and that the 90,000/. he 
had received, was to gratify some persons 
IN CASE THE BILL SHOULD PASS.” Upon the 
committee examining the books of the Chamber- 
lain of London, they found the following : “ Paid 
22d June, 1694, by order of the committee ap- 
pointed by the common council, to consider of 
ways and means for satisfying the debts due 
to orphans, and other creditors of the city,- and to 
solicit the parliament for a bill to that purpose, 
dated the 12th Feb. last, one thousand guineas 
being paid to Sir John Trevor, Knight, Speaker of 
the honourable House of Commons, pursuant to 
said order, which, at 22s. exchange, is 1100/.” 

Resolved, “ That Sir John Trevor, (sick and 
absent) having received such gratuity of a thou- 
sand guineas, is guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor.” Sir John Trevor pleading sickness, &c. 
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Mr. F^ley was nominated speaker in his place on 
the 13th Marclii 169 j, following. 

18/A March^ IdP*.-— “ Resolved, that whoever 
shall discover money, or any other gratuity, of- 
fered to any member of this House, shall be indem<* • 
nified,'* &c. 

26/A Mai-chi Ibpf'. — Sir Thomas Cookf a mem- 
ber of the House, refusing to state to whom he 
had paid the 87,409/. 19s. 3d. disbuitted, was sent 
to the Tower, and a bill brought in to oblige him to 
account for it.'* 

98/A Match, 1694. Mr, Colston laid before the 
House the contract and bond for the 900 tons of 
saltpetre, 

30/A Marchi 169^, 7 tl^ill, A/ury.— =-Gctietal 
petitions from tlie counties of Somerset and Glou- 
cester, complaining that the Royal African Com- 
pany did, contrary to its charter, sell the imported 
red wood at private, and not at public sale." 

99</ April, i695.‘*-An act passed “ to indem- 
nify Sir T. Cook from actions arising from his 
intended disclosure of persons receiving secret 
service money." 

92d April, 1 695.-^The King's message, requir- 
ing the two House to expedite business, ** as the 
season was so far advanced." Same day the joint 
committees of the Houses, for India investigation, 
were nominated. In the Commons, the bill reJa- 
tive to the examination of Sir T. Cook, passed, 
112 to 86. 
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24/A April, l695.~Sir Thomas Cook examined 
in the Exchequer Chamber. “ Me was anxious 
to have his liberty as soon as his interrogatories 
were over.” Refused. “ He proceeded to state 
*that large sums were advanced out of his own 
pocket, as the' company’s treasury wrw 
that 22,000/. was paid to a Mr. Richard Acton, 
who had several friends who would speak to parlia- 
ment men. He knew nottheir names, but the end 
aimed at was to get an act of parliament, for at 
that time the King had sent a message to the 
Hodse, to settle the East India 2ra4e\” and 

THERE WAS A BILL IK THE HouSE FQR A NEW 

company. “ Monies were also paid to Sir Jo- 
siah Child, Mr. Molrneux, Sir Razil Firebracc, 
Lord Rivers, -Duke of Leeds, ^Ir. Fitzpatrick, 
{who kept the money)*’ Never was there such a 
scene of villainy and corruption. In brief, 
after the charter w'as obtained, all the pecuniary 
promises were performed. 

^6'th and ^hth April, 1695. — The examinations 
of Sir B. Firehrace, &c, continued. He declared 
that “ he paid 2500/. to some persons of honour, 
after the restoration of the charter, and 3000/. 
;after that, for the regulation of the company. 
:They found greet stops in the business of the 
charter; they apprehended it proceeded some- 
titoes-irom Lord Nottingham, then from others. 
.That Colonel Fitzpatrick received one thousand 
guineas on the same terms as others, if the charter 
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passed; he pretended great interest with Notting- 
ham, and ’that through Ladf Derby, he could 
ascertain the Queen's pleasure. Fitzpatrick 
thought that Nottinghath would require 5000 gui- 
neas uj^n passing the charter,- and the same on 
the act. of parliament. The business also stuck 
with 'the Duke of Leeds^ who appeared to havS 
more offered by the other side. After a mug ne- 
gociation, however, his grace was to have 0000 
guineas, and Bates (the agent to him) 500.” 

After Mr. Graggs (committed and brought 
from the Tower), Acton, &c. had laid before 
the committee a sebies of the most nefari- 
ous PRACTICES, Mr. Bates deposed, “ that he 
did use his .interest with the lord president, 
who said he would do what service he could ; arid 
further said, that the lord president had delivered 
his opinion publicly, and thoug'ht the forfeiture of 
it a hardship. That the. lord president had often 
shewed himself his friend. That he received three 
notes for 5500 guineas in the whole. That he sent 
a servant to receive the money, but cannot say the 
time. That he told my lord president what sum he 
had, and would have pressed it upon my lord, but 
he refused it, whereupon this deponent, in regard 
he could not tell money ve^y well himself, did ask 
leave of my lord that his servant might tell the 
money ; to which my lord made answer, he gave 
LEAVE, and accordingly Monsieur Robert did 
RECEIVE the money.” — Ml'. Batcs then pro- 
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eeeded to prevaricate, saying that M. R»hett did 
toon afietmrds return him the money ; he ulti* 
mately confessed, that 4<K)0 guineas were brought 
by M. Robert to his house, about a iifONfS 
AGO, and that h^ had returned them to Sir B. Firo- 
htace ON Moni)4y Tuesday last, ^via. 17 
pontht after the charter tras obtained). He bad 
also paid Sir John Trevor, the speaker, 300 guineas 
AS A NEW year’s gjft.’’ The House re? 
solved, “ that it appears to this House, upon the 
report of the committee, &c. that there is sufficient 
matter to impeach Thomas Duke of Leeds, pre- 
sident of his majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, of •high crimes apd misdemeanors.’’ 
“ Ordered, that Mr. Comptroller dq go tp the bar 
of the Lords, and in the name of all the Commons, 
&c. and impeach said Duke of Leeds.” But 
beforet his could be done, his grace appeared at the 
bar, had a chair offered him, and rising apd unco- 
vered, made a speech, not reported. On his 
retiring, a committee was appointed to manage the 
impeachinent. The two Houses also resolved, 
“ that the discoveries of Sir T. Cook, Sir B. Fire- 
brace, Charles Bates, Esq. and James Craggs, were 
not satisfactory; and an act w^s brought in to 
continue their imprisqnment, and restrain 

THEM FROM AUfKATlKO THEIR ESTATES.” — 

The Rjrticles.of impeachment of the Duke oi Leeds 
tlien ft>lIow ; Rinongst others, “ that he or bis ser- 
vants did actually receive the 5.500 guineas.” 
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3(MA Aprils 1693.--Sir T. Coqk wrote from the 
Tower, tha(, if he was sent for by the House, he 
would make furthek discoveries. Same day 
the Puke of Leeds' answer to the impeachment, 
sent from the Lords, “ that he is not guilty," &c. 

' May, 1695.-— Message from the Lords, re- 
minding of the impeachment ; and as the semon, 
was likely soon to end, wished to know when the 
Commons would be ready to make good their 
charges.” 

^d May, 1693. — ^Mr. Comptroller stated, that a 
principal evidence, M. Robert, had left the duke’s 
lodgings in St. James’s, for Mimms, “ but, oh en- 
quiring for him there, he could not be found." 
Ordered, “ that M» Robert do attend this House.” 
Same day, the amended bill, &c. for. imprisoning 
Sir T. Cook, &c. was sent from the Lords, and 
they demand a conference. Afterwards, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reported the result'; it 
concludes, “ that the Lords conceive, that if their 
persons as well as their estates, be not, with the 
Strictest care, preserved for the justice of a future 
session of parliament, all further enquiry into so 
FOUL CORRUPTION, will be wholly ineffectual." 

^d May, 1693. — Mr. Comptroller reported, that 
M. Robert had been seen once in the street, but 

COULD NOT BE HEARD OF. 

Same day, whilst the report on this remarkable 
business was reading in a committee of the whole 
House, King William sent for the Commons to 
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the upper House, . and after- a speech, (not res 
ported) prouigued the parliament. It was soon 
afterwards dissolved,* and* the new one met on 
the S2d of Nov. following. Thus ended investiga- 
tions and impeachments ! 

Mth Dec.' 1695, 7 Will. JII. — The two Houses 
agreed upon an address to the king: that, taking 
into consideration the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages which the trade of this kingdom is subject 
to, do find that an act of parliament hath,/a/e/y 
received your majesty's royal assent in your king- 
dom of Scotland^ for erecting a company trading 
to Africa and the Indies. That this act, amongst 
other privileges, provides that the ships, merchan- 
dise, &c. of such company, shall be fre^ from all 
restraints, customs, duties, taxes, ^c. imposed, or to 
he imposed by act of parliament, for the space of 9 1 
years. 

t 

“ That* the said company shall be individually 
free from quartering of soldiers, aud all manner of 
impositions, &c. for such term, by reason of which 
great advantages, granted to the Scotch East India 
Company, and the duties and difficulties that lie 
upon that trade, in England, a great part of the stock 
and shipping of this nation will be carried thither,- 
and by this means Scotland be made a free port for 
all East India connmodities ; and, consequently, 
those several . places in Europe, which were sup- 
plied from England, will be furnished from thence 
mubh cheaper than can be done by the English. 
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Moreover, the said oommodities will unavoidably 
be brought by the Scotch into England, by stealth, 
both by sea and land, to the vast prejudice of the 
English trade and navigation, and to the great de- 
triment ol' your majesty in your customs and 
again, “ besides these, your majesty has promised 
to interpose your authority to gain jestitution^ &c. 
for any damage, &:c. that may he done to the pro- 
perty or .persons of such company ; seeming thus 
to engage your majesty to employ the shipping and 
strength of this nation, to support this new com- 
pany, to the great detriment even, of this king- 
^dom,” &c. 

\7th Dec. I(i9 5. — A p(;tition from the English 
East India Company, stating, the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from such Scotch company, “ as, by 
the charter, they had paid 300,000/. sustained great 
losses,” &c. 

Same day, a committee appointed “ to examine 
what methods were taken for obtaining the act of 
parliament passed in Scotland, who the subscri- 
bers, the promoters, and advisers.” 

21.«/ Jan. 1696. — A petition of the merchants, 
grocers, &c. of London, stated, “ that formerly 
the East India Company imported all manner of 
spices, but Novy the whole spice trade (with the 
exception of pepper), was in the hands of the 
Dutch,” &c. 

Same day, a petition from the East India Com- 
panif, stating, “ that divers sfiips were fitting out 
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ill England, apparently under, the auspices and 
protection of the Scotch East India Company^' 
(kc, 

Same day, Colonel Granville reported from the 
committee, that Lord Belhaven held the hook 
of subscriptions for such Scotch Company, amount- 
ing to 300,000(. ; that he administered an oath, de 
Jjideli adminisiratione, to the directors ; that Mr. 
Glover^ an Englishman, had subscribed,, because 
BETTER than that the trade should be conducted 
by FOREIGNERS. That one-fourth’, viz. 75»000/, 
was to be lodged in the Exchequer, in order to 
seaire the obtaining of the act, through the me- 
dium of a Mr. William Patterson.” The House 
finally resolved, “ that the directors of the com- 
pany of Scotland, trading to Africa and the Indies, 
administering and taking here, in this kingdom, 
an oath, de Jideli^ is a high crime and misdemea- 
nor.” Also, “ for raising money in England.” 
Also, that Lord Belfiaven, ai\d 31 others, be im- 
peached, &c. 

3d Feb. 1696. — In consequence of general 
petitions complaining of the great distress from the 
scarcity of coin, and discount of l6 to 18 per cent, 
on Bank of England paper; and especially one 
from Exeter, “ praying, 'that some ways and means 
maybe found out to enable t^e bank of Eng- 
land TO FAY THEIR BILLS, AS FORMERLY 
THEY HAVE DONE !” 
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The house resolved, ** that the Bank of England 
be enlarged by new subscriptions.” 

lu/A Feb. 1696. — A petition from Norwich, 
stating, '■'< that since the East India Company have 
been under some discouragements, their manufac> 
tures of worsted stuffs and silks mixed with wools, 
were becoming again prosperous, and prayed that 
the introduction of wrought silks, Bengals, and 
palicoes, &c. may be restrained.” 

\3th Feb. 1696, 8 Will. III . — A petition of 
London merchants and traders, stated, “ that 
owing to the badness of silver coin, some men had 
taken occasion to raise guineas to 30s. a piece, 
consa(ju.entIy the Dutch were collecting them on 
the continent, and importing to an advantage of 
40 per cone. &c. 

18t/t Feb. 1696. — King William sent a message, 

finding himself under very great difficulties for 
want of money ; desires speedy care jmay be taken 
to make effectual provision for it.” 

28</t Feb. 1696. — A petition from Canterbury, 
similar to that from Norwich. Same day, peti- 
tion from Jamaica, Virginia, and Maryland, pray- 
ing, “ that the African Company’s trade may be 
an. open one.^’ 

7th March, 1 696.— -Sir Henry Hobart, from the 
committee of trade, reported, “ that Canterburjs 
Norwich, and the counties of Suffolk and Cam- 
bridge, had employed an immense body of people 
in manufactures previous to the introduction, by 
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Ihe’East India Company, of wrought silks, dyed, 
printed, or stained callicoes,” &c. The House 
then resolved “ to bring in a bill to restrain the 
wearing of such foreign goods.” 

I6th Marche 1696. — A very interesting report 
of the Committee to investigate the enlai^ement 
of the Bank capital. “ The governor, &c. were 
directed by the General Court to say, that they 
could only consent to be grafted upon, when 
this house will engage to make good any deficient 
ftinds, (from taxes,) which they were expected to 
pay by anticipation.” 

20t/t March, 1696, 8 William. — Mr. Boscawen, 
from the committee appointed to investigate the 
petition of the tinners of Cornwall, reported,-— 
“ that of late years great quantities of tin 
had been imported from India ;” whereas, for- 
merly, none at all, &c. 

2d April, 1,696. — A petition of divers merchants, 
&c. stating, that as the East India Companies 
were regulating by the House, they might be per- 
mitted to export such goods as the company did 
not export, to those vast tracts of land within 
the Company* sCharter, wherein are neither forts nor 
factories, and have been shut up from the industry 
of such as are inclinable to attempt the discovery of 
new and profitable trades to the nation, where vent 
might be found for considerable quantities of our 
manufactures, and this .without^ any injury to 
the said Company** Petition received, 103 to 101, 
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• 6th May., 1696, 8 William.^A grant to the 
Duke*of Portland of the manor of Grantham, and 
twelve others. 

“ Great riots amongst the weavers. Symptoms 
of corruption both mthin and without the house. 

7th Nov. — Motion that the Bank of England 
should annually lay their debtor and creditor be- 
fore the house, negatived. 

18M and QOth Nov. 1696. — Petition from Dart- 
mouth and Poole, stating, “ that in consequence 
of the want of convoy anti protection, the French 
had completely ruined the English interest in the 
nshery of Newfoundland.” 

JO/A Nov. — Petition from Cirencester, stating 
“ the complete stagnation of their woollen trade, 
and that, the town had long had quartered upon the 
inhabitants, the Marquis de Puizar’s foreign regi- 
ment, whom they had sustained, and also paid — 
from fear.” 

Wth Dee. 1696. — A petition of London mer- 
chants, praying, “ that the African Company 
may not have exclusive rights, but that all persons 
may have free liberty to trade to Africa on such 
terms as in the Turkey Company, {about 40s.) 
and which would prove ol' great national benefit,” 
&c. 

\7th Dec. 1696. — Another , petition, praying, 
“ that all may be introduced into the liussian 
Company, on paying fines,, as in the Hamburgh 
and Eastland Companies ; for, the vast extent of 
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territory in such charter, granted Sth Elizabeth, 
presents great advantages from a general phrtici* 
pation. 

SltrJaiti 1697.*^A tumultuous crowd of peo* 
pie filled Palace-yard, WeStminster-hall, the lobby, 
&;c. in order to press the passing of the bill to 
restrain the wearing of Persia and India silks and 
calicoes.” 

27ih Jan. 1697. — The committee appointed to 
examine the complaints against the Russia Com- 
pany, report that the governor produced the origi- 
nal charter of 1 and 3 Phil, and Mary, reciting, 
that the Marquis of Winchester, and others therein 
named, had, at their own adventure, fitted out 
ships, “ for discovering new and profitable trades 
to the nation, where other Christian princes 
had never traded.” The charter of 8 Elizabeth, 
did also, in addition to prodigious priivileges, 
grant such company' right to extend their opera- 
tions to Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, and Caspian 
sea. They proceed to state, “ that the company’s 
trade was still confined to Russia already known,” 
&c. The House resolved “ that all persons, 
on paying 40s. as in the Hamburgh and Eastland 
Companies, should be admitted into the Russian 
Company.” . 

29<A Jan. 1697- — Mr. Norris, from the com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the tumult on 
the sist jnstant, stat^, “ that it arose from a ge- 
neral idea that many members of the House had 
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received money, in order to hinder the bill restrict* 
ing the wear of Persian and Indian silks, &c.from 
passing.” In examining the evidence it appeared, 
through a Mr. Giover, that the ' East India Com> 
pany, by their agents, the London drapers 
had exercised their usual vigilance and ac> 
tivity. 

9 William, 1697- — Ordered, that all the char- 
ters granted since the 3d Charles II. should be laid 
before the house. 

ISthJune, 1699» H William III . — Petition of 
the Old East India Company, stating, “ that by 
charters they have been long incorporated — hav» 
great property in estates, and great privileges in 
India — but in 1693, advantage was taken by th^ir 
non-payment of a tax, charged upon their whole 
stock, because that the 95th March, being'a holi- 
day, the Exchequer was not open ; yet this was 
insisted on as a forfeiture of the petitioners char- 
ter. Nevertheless, his Majesty granted them the 
same year, at two several times, new charters, with 
all the former privileges. And by another, granted 
58th September, 1694, it was declared, “ that if it 
should be made appear to their Majesties, (Wil- 
liam and Mary,) that such were unprofitable to 
thdr Majesties, or the realm, then, after three 
years^ warning, the said letters patent were to 
cease, and the Company to be no longer a Corpo- 
ration. They then pray of the Parliament to be 
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continued (re>instituted) a Corporation.” And a 
bill was ordered accordingly. 

'i'lthJan. 1699» 11 William. — Petition of the 
New East India Company, stating, “ that they 
had loaned two millions to the public, and com- 
plained of such petition of the Old Company ; as^ 
by the terms of their own contract, such old Com- 
pany were to have ended their labours on the 29th 
September, 1701.” 

“ Ordered, that council lot each Company be 
heard at the bar.” 

Extract from Kin^ William's second discourse to 
his Cabinet Council, 

“ I find it as easy to mingle fire and water, as 
to reconcile the difference between the church of 
England and the Presbyterians,” &c. — “ How 
shall 1 deal with the Parliament, and particularly 
with the House of Commons ? They have already 
called me to accouut, and are dissatisfied with it. 
They were in a hot scent after my pensioners.^ with- 
out whom, I shall never get a competency of mo- 
ney; and though I endeavoured to put them out 
of that conceit, and told them that those great 
sums of money which were given them, were not 
given to them as pension or salary, as Parliament 
men, — but for secret service, — not fit to be di- 
vulged, yet they see this was but a forced put 
of. '' ; 

“ My bare denial that, they were my pensioners 
to raise me great sums by over voting, will not 
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serve the turn, for they knew before hand it had 
been a madin'ss for me to coniess it ; and iny say- 
ing it was l<>r secret service reldting to the public, 
not to b(‘ di' uigod, is but a blind aauisemeni, ra- 
ther a kind or tacit confession of what that they 
more than susjx'cted. 

“ Tliis makes me fear they will look more nar- 
rowly into that busint'ss, which may undo all. 1 
fetched off Seymour, and other stickling common- 
wealth’s men, by giving them offices ; but there is 
a stiff party amongst them, so true to (he good olthe 
commonalty, thill no kindness oava warp them: and 
my gratifying those M'ho aimed at their advantage, 
by opposing the court party, themori'eonfinns them 
in their opinion of iny prose lyting (he memlicrs to 
my side, to betriiy the trust imposed iii them by 
the Commons who elect them. 

“ I dare not venturi' i., dissolve this Parliament 
and call another, for that will lose much time, and 
present sufiplies are necessary, that we miiy be early 
in the field. Ifesidos, I have reason to fear that 
the new one may be worse than this; especially the 
new members will ask me to model them ; whereas 
I have alrciidy in this a party, which, with much 
money and policy, 1 have rendered pliable to my 
will! ! 

“ Again, what must I do with the confederates? 
England is too poor to supply them as formerly ; 
and ’lis now so well known, that, notwithstand- 
ing all tleeir assistance, France still grows upoa 

E 
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tjs, that they are satisfied it will be to little pur- 
pose to carry our men and money out of England, 
to lu'lp them who do not much for themselves. To 
tell you the truth, some of them are so backward, 
and they are in so many minds, that nothing can 
be much hoped for from them. This makes men 
begin already to talk of leaving them of\ and 
strengthen England by sea and land ; by which 
means we may assault France upon the coasts, and 
make a great diversion, which may perhaps Im in 
a man iKM* equivalent to my assisting them in Flan- 
ders, Tliis is the best way to get me money, but 
then, *tis to be feared, that I shall lose my inle- 
rcist in Holland, and that should the French take 
some towns of theirs the next campaign, the dis- 
contented a3id impoverished people there (whom I 
did what 1 coidd to cajole last year with the hopes 
of a sudden peace,) will force them to put an end 
to the war, and come (o conditions with France, 
especially if Savoy (as I much fear) breaks the 
confederacy. 

“ Nay, there wants not a great party there, who 
(did Slot my influence hinder it) would be willing 
to embrace peace, were it for nothing else but to 
exclude jne from being their Stadtholder, which 
office, fur many reasons I must not force. This 
is a nice point, and I de.sire you to think of it ac- 
cordingly. Take this along with you, that there 
is a great i - action of shrewd men in England, who 
arc -highly disgusted, that out of my ambition (as 
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they account it,) to make myself generalissimo and 
cock of the confederates, I have spent England 
twenty-tvvo.or twenty-three millions, and, for the 
better half, transported, to the great loss of the na- 
tion ; whereas, less than half as nmcli had l)uilt us 
sucli a navy, and maintained such an army, as 
would have defended England against all her ene- 
mies, and yet (the money circulating here at home) 
not much impoverished it. 

“ This is a deadly blow to my honour and credit 
abroad, which (against all events) it highly con- 
cerns me to maintain, and will strike deep into 
my interest — and what fence can you find to 
ward it } 

“ And since I despair of money enough to bribe 
my confederates, and give full pay to my soldiers 
and seamen, I w'ould desire your judgment which 
of them I should prefer, and which postpone — 
seeing the latter grumble already for their arrears ; 
and the former, if I withdraw my giving hand, 
will fall off. 

“ The last point which I recommend to your 
best consideration, is, what course 1 am to take, 
in case the Parliament, sensible of how little we 
have done in Flanders this last campaign, should 
refuse to give me money suflicient to carry on the 
war there the next summer, witliout which you 
see all will be lost ? 

“ To tell you my thoughts upon the matter, I 
think rny best expedient is to agree with the states 

£3 
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niid other foreign confederates to lot me bring over 
‘»;:tch and other out-laiidish soldiers, and leave 
■ .iisli and Scotch behind them to the.sanic imin- 
;<>i\ by tliis moans, I shall at once overawe 
.• ti d by niy oten subjects there, and England by 
loreiginas lu re, and either make them give me 
what money 1 want, by way of Farliament, or 
fisc sit up my title of conquest, anti take it Khcre 1 
shall see Jit. 

“ 'Phis is, I see, teasibU^, lor I am not to value 
tin; disgust of tin; nation, when I do no long('ryi«r 
it ; nor lU'od 1 any longer debase myself by hUreat- 
iug them lijr supplies, when J may eommavd \i‘, 
fora mono ret; is then truly a Iciug, M’hen he need;; 
not creep to the people. ]My only fear is, my I'-ng- 
lish so hate tlu; Duleli, that they will desert, ra- 
tlier than fghl for them. 'I’o stn'iigthen mysoh' 
iiu>re, I <\m arm the French Ilugonots, oi v. lu.;-.! 
we have lu re good store, and fetch ovtv the l'au~ 
dois, il‘ 1 llnd Savoy inclinal)le lo make y;fY.'a'. 

“ 1 ll'ar I iiUist be forced to this, for 1 find tin 
Engdish an inconstant and headstrong nation, and 
false to ciicirkings, Kon oTiiKiiwisn to uk RiM.Eu 
LONc-, Df'V vviTU A it(’o t) p Blit remem- 

ber this, my last refugt, as so you will have juoie 
leisure to eoJisider of it. as future .'iceasions afi’ord 
you more iiglit. I shall now hetldi.k myself what 
to say to tin; I’arliai.icj'.t, between ''his and tlu' 
time they meet.” 

Lord Somers's State Fapers, Vol. i , p. 1 1^, 
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J&xtiact from Kivg JVilllum the Third's discourse 
to his Cubhtcl Council. 

Speak insj of the probability of invasion, h<'says, 
“ Should he (James lid.) land here, 1 ex| - et that 
not only my known enemies, but multitiules of 
others, who comply now from ti'ar, will flock to 
him. 'I'he ovirburlhencd C oinnions, sa ein^ no 
likely prosptictot tlie end rj'icur, nor, const if, until/, 
of ta.ccs and polls, will i;ive s{;o|)e, to their nufunil 
viufahilifi/, and face about, espeeiaily whoa they 
hear that many chief nobility arc run t o the other 
side. 

“ The want of fidl pay vexes our army. Ihe 
people s ei/es vill he opcucil, to se(‘ tfiat wo fed 
their hopes, and /bA ihein ici/h eonnlerfit /inlen -. 
in. the mek of one another. They will sup|»ose tlia 
.1 am to be rennovaxi, and the late King restored; 
and this once entering into the thoughts of this 
g/V/r/y nation, who havt' got the kinick turning 
out tluir kings, will make them as little reganl nn’. 
as my preilecessor, and turn me on/ too. We once 
thought to ruin I'Vanci* by ])n)hil)iting commerce ; 
but now we fintl we can less suh. 'st without it than 
ihci/, and England least of all.” 

Jjord Suiutrs’s .^.'afc Tapers, S. e. 
JE.ilract of a letfir from Minloer T. Can C. to 

Minhccr I'aii L. in London, dated Hagnf, 10/4 

Fvhrnari/, IbOO. 

“ 1st. I must shew you the good. King Vfiiliam 
has done us, 'Tis certain, England had robbed us 
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of our trade in the tAH'O last Kingg reigns, who, by 
an unlucky neutrality, had made the stream of 
traffic run that way, 

“ ’Tis certain also, the late King James was 
taking most mischievous measures to continue and 
augment their trade, and ruin ours ; for if the li- 
berty of conscience, which he was going to establish, 
had not been prevented, the most considerable of 
our merchants (who live amongt us, because they 
are not molested in the free exercise of their reli- 
gion,) would have removed, and drawn their ef- 
fects to England, where the ports being more secure, 
TUKY WOULD, AviTHOOT hazarding their religion, 
have run less danger of their goods. 

“ "I’is manifest also, and foreseen by our wise 
MEN, that (whilst it was impossible for us to stave 
off a war with France) King James, whose indus- 
try and Li^pplication to the advancement of trade 
made him embrace all occasions to encourage it, 
would have preserved a neutrality to our utter ruin. 
These and many other considerations (as I affirm) 
made us willing to pluck the (horn out of our own foot, 
and tiul it into another s ; and therefore, after much 
consultaticm, nothing was found so expedient, as 
to heighten the divisions in England, and join with 
the male-contents ; so that what the Ridderscarp, 
(/. e. Nobility,) together with the deputies of 
other cities, have here lately alledgcd against the 
resolutions of the city of Amsterdam, (p. 6, 7,) is 
now manifest, though formerly kept as a secret, 
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aiid stoutly denied to the late King by our ambas- 
sador in England: “ that the Prince did not un- 
dertake that expedition without the previous com- 
munication, full approbation, and good nleusure 
of the States ; and that the States-tJenerai wore 
moved so considerably to assist him r'lerein, entx- 
ciPALLY for the liberty and prosjitr'uy of our dear 
native country.” 

Moreover, I tell them in ojir States words, 
(p. 9.) “ that this expedition having boon oflfb<*tod 
by the assistance of the arms of the States (b. ac- 
ral, and with an aim at the saving of the State, 
ought not to be accounted a foreign expedition ; 
and that (p, 7.) seeing by the admirahie providence 
of Almightff God, under the wise and valiant con- 
duct of his Majesty of Great Britain, it had that 
success which is known to all the world, the States 
expect no other but that it should necessarily tend 
to a narrow'cr and stricter union of these king- 
doms with this State, and that the States shall be 
thereby made more fit and able to grapple with all 
the ill designs with which the enemies of these 
lands have threatened us,” 

“ Having thus represented to them the condi- 
tion we were in, and the benefit we hoped to re aj) 
by the expedition, I proceed to shew, that m e wi re 
not out in our politics ; and that, however his pre- 
sent Majesty has behaved himself to others, he has 
still been true to our interest, and faithful to the 
promises he has made us. And, to prove this, I 
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shall shew them how careful he has been (not- 
withstanding tlie urgent occasions he has had for 
money) to repay us the six hundred thousand 
p amds, which our States laid out upon the expe- 
dition ; whereas, beijig now King of England, he 
might, with justice enough., have (liscounted it 
upon the otd scores, betwixt us and that nation, 
ever sincHi t^ueen EiiziJa'th’s protection. 

“ How speedily he sent us succours; twelve 
thousaini of their best men, to weaken their 
strength, and fortify us, oven before ho took cure 
to Oatahlish his own footing in Scotland, or pro- 
ceed to the reduction of Ireland. How careiul he 
has been to put the strongest places ot' trust into 
the hands of our countrymen, or, at least, such 
as our embassadors, and the; Karl of Portland, 
were seeun* of, who, in case of a turn of times, 
W'l! be able to hold them out till we can pour in 
fr e, supplies. How n-iigiously he has observed 
h s j,.oTnise of in ikinz no advanr<‘ without the ad- 
v'ce and approbation f>f our ambassadors, and 
Mii)h,cr Bvnlingh, to i horn he has caused all the 
strei. ’re .mil wi-aknesr-, togelljer \t ith all the eom- 
nifnliOiis [)oi(s, landing .ibices, and creeks of that 
kingdom, to be i.. 'parted. How, by their advice, 
lie * as dispt'ised t'. ■ I'rig.i.sh troops, som<' even to 
both the Indies, that he may more easily govern 
by a foreign force, and have no deptndence upon 
such or ! ad no regard to their natural allegiance 
V and .epg 'tcd oaths of fidelity to a I’rinee that 
loved them. 
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« I also represent to tlunn the condition of the 
English niid merchants ; how many thousands 
have died this summer for want of wholesome pro- 
visions, and even through scarcity of them also, 
(which d(3struction oi’ se »inen is ormighly impor- 
tance to ns;) how many men of war have been 
lost; how the merchantmen have* had their sea- 
men pressed from tlieir ships, and by xXViXt and em^ 
bargoes^ and storms tliis year, have lost above two 
millions: and clcsire them to consider, that ho 
who has l)een I)ronght up amongst us, is not a 
stranger to what belongs to ^ fled and trade; so 
that the miscarriage's of botli these cannot he at- 
tributed to his want of judgment or application, 
but to further a design ol weakening kingdom^ 
and advancing us. 

I ti!ll them, how he was onec going to remove 
all, or most nl* the h'nglish captains of sliips, and 
put ours in th(*ir places, which had et rtainly been 
do]]e, but that it would too scK>n have made the 
secret know n to the nation. I also shew them, 
that, notw'ithstuidiug the vast stock he has in 
Bank amongst us, he has been so cautious, both 
for his own coiict'rn and ours, as not to touch one 
penny of hut has mad.,‘ the li 'oplc of England 
fmnish him, <’von b(\>ond thi'ir powers, and yet 
run daily in debt liu*re for stores and provisions — 
nay, even for his soldiers pay : by which means, 
if he increase not his own stock, (of which I have 
at pres('ut no positive account,) he at least impo-y 
vcrishes.them to our wish, so that hereafter they 
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irill be able to do nothing without our assistance. 
'Tis true, he has given out there, that the Earl 
of Portland is to draw two hundred thousand 
pounds OUT OF ms stock in the east ikdia 
trade; hut we know when that money was %ent 
from England, and what plate was melted down to 
help to make up the same ; and that this, at least, 
shall he hereafter added to his Bank, is more than 
probable. These things I demonstrate to them as 
done for us ; and then shew what haiejit we have 
already reaped hy these proceedings, 

“ That wo have (as I said before) established 
our interest upon a firm and lasting foundation, hy 
their utter ruin, being now masters of the whole 
trade of the inhabitable world: That, whilst he 
has denied convoys to their merchant ships, pressed 
their seamen, and, after promises to the contrary, 
clapped embargoes upon all their outward-bound 
ships, we have sent out ours with all freedom, 
and have, by that means, got the choice of all 
foreign commodities at easy rates, if not the sole 
e.peuiplion of them, and vented our own at our own 
price. That by these means, and his permitting 
us to carry all sorts of commodities into England 
in our mm bottoms, our country is enriched, by this 
years war, treble to what we expended for the ex- 
pedition, besides the prospect of a perpetual en- 
joyment of a free sea and traffic. Nay, we may 
hope, in time, (as 1 shall shew hereafter,) to ride 
piasters of the British sea, and make them lower 
their top-sails to us. 
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Secondly, I shall shew what he is now doing to 
our advantage. I tell them, that 1 need only men- 
tion these actions, by which it is manifest he has 
our interest in his eye, and uses all means to give 
no abating ensurance of all these good things he 
has procured for us : but, besides all these, has he 
not moreover sent the Earl of Portland amongst 
us, with fresh proposals^ if we will further lend 
him our assistance ? Are not these proposals so 
advantageous to our interest, that our States, who 
know them, are more than willing to assist him 
with greater numbers of men and ships this sum- 
mer, than they did the last ? Again, does he coun- 
tenance their merchants^ or hearken to their pro- 
posals for the advancement of trade, any more now 
than he did the last year ! Is he not raising fresh 
recruits, and sending them hither in exchange 
for ours ? And does he not pay both the one and 
the other, (or at least engage for the payment,) by 
which a good part of our army is maintained for 
us? Has he not, all the last summer, been at two- 
thirds of the charges for maintaining the war by 
sea, notwithstanding that it was principally en- 
tered into upon onr accounts, and that we are 
likely to be the o)ily gainers ? 

“ Has he not of late prorogued and dissolved 
their Parliament, that he may espouse the church 
of England’s interest, by which means the liberty 
of conscience, ice so much dread, can ngver be 
established, and by which means all conscientious 
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dissenters will^ with the Jews, be again forced to 
take their retreat amongst us ? 

“ Are not these, and many more, which he does 
for us, and permits us to do for ourselves, such 
things as no King of England would ever have 
suffered, and such as would have caused a war be- 
twixt our States and them ? And yet these things 
he docs for us, and" has done, and we arc not sa- 
tisfied. I.rf;t ur> therefore sec, thirdly and lastly, 
what good we may hope, he will do for us, if we 
obstruct not his designs. 

This depends much upon future contingen- 
cies ; and measures arc taken to Jit all occasions. 
— If he find it possible to maintain his ground 
against the lute King James, and the power of 
France, ho kno'u's it cannot be without our hclj), 
and our conh derates assistance ; and we know 
upon wliat terms \vc will lend him such as will.be 
cfticacious. Wc have (as 1 have already mentioned) 
long wished for a marc lihcrnni, and could not en- 
dure the Kings of England should be Kings at sea, 
and make us lower our top-sails to them, or be 
subject to such laws as they prescribed: And will 
we, think you, lose so happy an opportunity of 
stripping them of that prerogative, or, if wc can, 
of making use of it ourselves } We know he is of 
a changeable humour; hut yet we know also his 
ambition ; and he cannot gratify his pride without 
being kind to us; and no kindness can e!<dear so 
much, as to give us up that prerogative by which 
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we may have vtfree sea, and a plentiful trade above 
our competitors. 

“ For this it is our States are now labouring ) 
and I hope all the opposition some of them seem to 
make, is but to facilitate this, and the other con- 
cessions we would have. But if he find it impos- 
sible for him to keep the throne, f as it is most 
lihehj,) his. designs, «t imo know, are what you 
formerly told me ; — To fieece that proud and pam- 
pered nation, and leave them neither men nor mo- 
ney, .nor ammunition, nor ships, nor any thing to 
enable them to make war against us, or carry on a 
trade. Indeed, by all appearances, wo may con- 
jecture, that he' gives up the Crown as lost, and 
that this is the reason why he has already emptied 
the forts of arms and ammunition, the exchequer 
of money, and his palace of plate, furniture, and 
jewels. lie has borrotoed immense sums of the mer- 
chants, and is still borrowing more, and yet pays 
nobody — scarce his own guards, because it is sup- 
posed he reserves a city plunder for their rccom- 
pcnce. 

“ lie has prepared .500 waggons, under pretence 
to go to Ireland, but we know that measures are 
already laid how (if King James should land, and 
the nation return to their allegiance) he may carry 
of all the booty, 7ikh the remainder of our army, and 
a considerable part of the fleet, and return to his 
dear native country, which will then reccit^e him 
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with open arms, notwithstanding all jealousies that 
are now cast amongst us. 

“ I am, Minheer, yours, &c. 

“ T. Van C.” 

Lord Somers*8 State Papers. . 

l^th Jan. 1703, 2d Anne. — “ Ordered an ac- 
count to be furnished by the United East India 
Company^ of all bullion sent out from London and 
Cadiz, since the first exportation ( accounts 
along with the papers of the house.) 

Same day, petition, from the merchants and 
inhabitants of London and Southwark, complain- 
ing “ that the woollen trade would be ruined in 
consequence of the immense importation of stained 
callicoes from the East Indies.” 

\7th Jan. — Sir Robert Davhs, from the com- 
mittee to consider East India affairs, reports,-— 
“ resolved, that it is the opinion of this commit- 
tee, that a restraint be laid upon the exportation of 
bullion to the East Indies.” 

13<4 Jan. 1704, dd Anne. — “ Ordered, that 
such of the committee as are not concetried in 
trade, do inspect the East India Company’s books, 
and report to this house all such sums of money 
as shall appear to them to be directed by such 
Company for secret service." 

27th Jan. 6th Anne. — ^I’he East India Company 
petition the house, that they will again fulfil any 
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further eutUi which may be voted, on their cJtarter 
being renewed. 

SUtJan. — “ Resolved by the committee, that 
on the Company lending for service of the year 
1708, one million two hundred thousand pounds, 
they shall have a further terra of 14 years and a 
half, but giving three years notice of the abolition 
of contract with the public." — On amotion to, post- 
pone second reading same day, negatived, 202 to 
149 . 

2rf Feb. 1707, Gth Anne. — The managers from 
the East India Company attended, to deliver in 
their submission to such terms. 

9tk Anne, 1710. — Petition of the African Com- 
pany and their creditors, stating, “ that from great 
losses the Company had called their creditors, and 
invited them to join in such trading Company; 
but, without the charter was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, they feared that they should not be able to - 
preserve the trade to this country. 

VJthMay, 1711, lO/A .d«nc.— Bill read a first 
and second time, to erect a corporation to carry on 
trade to the South Seas. 

18/4 May. — Petition of the East India Com- , 
pany against such bill, stating, “ that by an act of 
9 and 10 William III. they had granted them the 
whole trade in, to, and from the East Indies^ in the 
countries and places of Asia, Africa, and America, 
beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, to the Straits 
of Magellan, and exclusive of all others; tor which 
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they have lent to his late and present Majesties 
three million two hundred thousand pounds, at 5 
per cetU. ; and, finding that the South Sea Corpo- 
nition would embrace the sole traffic throughout 
the South Seas, to the northernmost part of Ame- 
. rica, pray against the bill, and to be heard by coun- 
cil.” — Ordered. 

96th Feb. 1729, 3 Geo. II. — A petition and 
proposal of several merchants, traders, and other 
persons, in behalf of themselves and others, the 
subjects of Great Britain, was presented to the 
house and read, “ offering. to advance three mil- 
lions two hundred thousand pounds, to redeem the 
fund and trade of the present East India Company 
(the petitioners conceiving both to be redeemable;} 
the said money to be advanced at five several pay- 
ments — (say within four years) — at 4 per cent, for 
six years, and 9 per cenli afterwards ; provided the 
lenders may be incorporated and vested with the 
whole trade to the East Indies, and elsewhere, in 
the same extensive degree as is granted to the pre- 
sent Company ; yet so as not to trade with their 
Joint stock, or in a corporate capacity, but the 
trade to be -open to all his Majesty’s frubjeets, upon 
licence from such proposed New Company, to be 
granted to all his Majesty’s subjects desiring the 
same, on proper terms an, I conditions ; and pro- 
vided the trade be exercised to and from the port 
of Lohdon only ; and to be subject to redemption 
at any time upon three years notice, after a terra 
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of 31 ycHire) ftud ropaymcat of tke priiaciltot.^ 
Petitiou rejected, 933 to 138. 

6 Geo> 1I.>— Ao act passed to restraia all others 
irom trading to India, &c. 

\ai May, 1739, 6 Geo. II.<^An act passed ** to 
revive an act of the 1st of George I. to prevent all 
others hotn trading to the East Indies undei‘/omg» 
commissions.” 

7th Feb. 1743, 17 Geo. II.~>The East India 
Company petition, ‘‘'that upon receiving the grant 
of an annuity of 30,000/. well secured to this 
company, they will lend the government one mil- 
lion, provided they have an addition to their pre- 
sent term of 14 years, (besides the three years 
allowed them after the expiration of their present 
term, for the bringing home, and disposing of, 
their effects, &c.) and a power also to issue out 
bond* from time to time, for any part, or the whole 
amount of the said one million sterling.” Ordered 
** that a bill be brought in.” — In the committee 
Mr. Henry fox (unaccounted millions) is of the 
number. 

94/4 March, 1749, 33 Geo. lI.-<-'Notice given 
by the House, in a letter from the speaker to the 
East India Company, ** that one million be re« 
deemed and paid off, and that the remaining debt 
of 4,90Q,0Q0/. will be also paid off, unless the 
company will consent to take 3 in lieu of 4 per- 

per cent, on 3,$Q0,(K)9/. of the national debt, which 

* 
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otherwise must, by an act of parliament, be re« 
deemable.” 

The next state proceedings which will be no- 
ticed. are the singular speeches in the House of 
Commons in 17^4', upon the passing of the United 
l^aet India Company* s Mutiny Bill. And if Sir F. 
Burdett had happened to have perused this whole 
debate, he would have been more successful when 
he recently made bis motion relative to flogging in 
the army. The Earl of Egmont, (an ancestor of 
Mr. Perceval’s), amongst other things, laid, “ these 
extensions of our now written martial law, I 
thought it necessary to mention, in order to con- 
vince gentlemen how cautious they ought to be 
in agreeing to any new extension of it, especially 
that of putting so dangerous a weapon in the 
hands of a company, whose establishment was 
illegal, and who, as soo7i as they but supposed they 
had got a legal one, became oppressive, and soon 
after,' of dangerous consequence to the honour of 
parliament, nay, I may say, of the crown itself. 
Our East India Company, sir, was first established 
by a charter from Queen Elizabeth, and by that 
(garter had granted them an exclusive trade to the 
East Indies, which was illegal, notwithstanding 
its being granted by that wise and gracious Queen. 
Tlvey had a new charter from James I. with' the 
same exclusive privilege, and consequently as 
itleg«i:o» the former.- From-Chwles II. they had 
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another new charter, still with the same exclusive 
privilege^ and still illegal. However, they conti- 
nued to enjoy thi? exclusive privilege, but exer- 
cised it with great caution^ because 
selves doubted the legality of it, as monopolising 
charters of all kinds had been loudly complained 
of in parliament towards the end of Q. Elizabeth’s 
reign, (vide her golden speech), therefore, when 
the himous, or rather infamous Jeffreys, { who sold 
justice) was raised to*the bench, they took an op- 
portunity to have their carc/wsirc privilege declared 
legal by him; for they were sure they had then a 
judge who would decide in favour of every thing 
that tended to exalt the power of the crown*. 
What was the consequence, Sir? They began, 
presently after, to act in ' so oppressive a manner 
abroad, that great complaints were brought home 
against them, which they had influence enough to 
stifle, probably by the same means they practised 
for obtaining <* new chartef aad act of parliament, 
soon after the revolution ; for, when their affairs 
were brought under the consideration of parlia- 
ment in 1695, it appeared, that they had bribed 
SEVERAL MEMBERS OP PARLIAMENT, and had 

* It is not to be marvelled at, that this infamous and corrupt 
judge legalised their charters. At that very moment he had sen- 
tenced the celebrated Baxter to two years imprisonment, for hav- 
ing, contrary to an injunction, preached to an immense con^9» 
gation at his chapel, in the Old Jewry, and for his “ Paraphntf# 
on the New Testament." 

F2 
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attempted even toi bribe the erowfi iitelft bjf 
offer of SOfiOQl. and that for these corrapt pur> 
poses they bad laid out a vety large sum of money, 
and were to<have laid out a much larger, in case 
their intended act had pamd, amounting in the 
whole to BETWEEN 3 AND 400,000/. To this 
amount, I say, 'an actual discovery was made, and 
it is probable that several other sums were laid out, 
or intended, of which no discovery was ever 
made. Whether that company have ever since 
attempted any such practices, or what the many 
favours they have since received,, may have cost 
them, I shall not pretend to guess, hut the disco- 
very then made, should make gentlemen cautious, 
lest, under the pretence of securing or promoting 
the. trade of that company, they should bk 

DRAWN IN TO SERVE THE ENDS OF CORRUPT 
MEN.” 

Another member said, “ that our consenting to 
the introduction of military law, was an abandon- 
ment of our constitution ; every governor or com- 
mander-in-chief will have the power not only of 
life and death, but of torture even. Is this a power 
fit, to be intrusted in the hands of a very low fel- 
low of an East India governor? Perhaps cruel or 
revengeful, nor, as in this country, controlled by 
the crown.” 

l^th Feb. \755, 38 Geo. Ii.~Ordered, that all 
the charters granted to the East India Company 
should be laid before the House. 
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The foUpwing only were presented : 

1600, 43 Elizabeth, for 13 years. 

, 1661, 13 Charles II. 

1668, 30 ditto. 

1673, 33 ditto. . 

1683, 33 ditto. 

1686, 3 James 11. 

The two last could not be found,” but “ copies” 
in a mat red book, * 

1698, 10 William 111. 

1703, 1 Anne (United Company). 

1736, 13 George I. 

1733, 36 Geoige 11. 

20th Feb. 1733, — A petition from the Royal 
African Company, praying, “ /or an exclmive 
charter^ as formerly ;” but this, fruetrated by pe- 
titions from the out«ports, declaring, that the 
trade to Africa was greatly increased since such 
exclusive privileges were done away.” 

16/A May, 1737, 30 Geo. II. — His majesty, in 
his message, says, “ that having withdrawn a bat- 
talion of his forces from the company’s settle- 
ments in the East Indies, recommends to the 
House to enable such company to maintain a force 
equal to such withdrawn battalion.” 

S0(A Nov. 1760, George HI. Jirst speech.-— 

Qur advantages gained in the East Indies have 
been signal, and must greatly diminish the strength 
and trade of France in those parts, as well as pro- 
cure the myst sqlid benefits to the commerce and 
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wealth of tny subjects;” and afterwards, *-the 
eyes of all Europe are upon you — from your re- 
solutions, the Protestant interest hopes for pro- 
tection,” &c. &c. 

20t4 Maj/y 1767. — 'The East India Company 
petition “ for a temporary agreement for three 
years, so that the public should judge of the con- 
cessions; that all their accounts should be exa- 
mined annually ; that the duties on teas and cali- 
coes should be regulated ; and in future pay the 
public one half of their neat profits, or 400,000/. 
per annum, &c. stating, as weighty considerations, 
what immense territorial acquisitions they had 
made, (never the aggressors), and that the public 
revenue had continually increased,” &c. 

\SthDec. 1769, 9 Greo. III. — “ A petition of the 
principal merchants and inhabitants of the town 
and port of Liverpool, was presented to the House, 
and read, setting forth, “ that the petitioners ob- 
serving that his majesty, in his most gracious 
speech, has recommended to parliament the consi- 
deration of the great commercial interests which 
had been entered upon in the preceding session, 
humbly apprehend, that the House will soon re- 
sume the important object of the trade between Asia 
and Europe; and that the petitioners hope that 
the said immense fund of commercial industry, 
pouier, and profit, may be put on as broad a na- 
tional foundation 9 ^ it is capable of, ’and has been 
found to be capable of, to the establishing of the 
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viealthtoM power tf a neighbouring country; and 
the more so, as the opulent territories lately added 
to the British possessions in Asia were acquired by 
the bravery of the British troOps, and at, a produ 
gious expence to the public; and that the peti- 
tioners, in order to extend and partirnpdte in this 
trade, are ready to conform to such terms and regu~ 
lotions as to the wisdom of parliament shall be 
thought proper.” Ordered to lie on the table. 

16<A Dec. 1769i 9 Geo. III. — A petition from 
the inhabitants of Ilminster, in the county of So- 
merset, relating to the advantages that would 
arise to the public from laying open the East India 
trade to all his majesty* s 'being oflTered to 

be presented to the House.” It passed in the 
negative. 

\5th Feb. 1769» 9 Geo. III. — The Ejist Tndih 
Company petition, “ that an act passed in the 7th 
year of his present majesty, for establishing an 
agreement for the payment of the annual sum of 
400,000/. fora limited time, by the said company, in 
respect of the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
lately obtained in the East 1 ndies, having expired on 
the 1st inst. the said United Company^ at several 
general courts lately held, took into their consider- 
ation, the terms and conditions for entering into a 
further agreement with the public respecting the 
aforesaid acquisitions and revenues, and the follow- 
ing question being proposed, was carried by a 
ballot on the 9th Feb. instant : — ^That it is the opi- 
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nion of the genml court, tbflt mi agreement imqr 
be made with the pubiie aa follows : that 400,000/. 
per annum continued to the public for 3 years ; 
that the company be at liberty to increase the 
dividends to 19i percent.; that the company shall 
be obliged to export in every year, of the manu- 
factures of the kingdom, (military and naval stores 
excepted), the medium amount of any preceding 
6 years ; that it any surplus of c^h shall remain in 
£ng/and,atterthedischarge of thecompany*s«tm/)/e 
contract dtbis, hearing interesL and the reductton 
of the company's bond debt^ to the debt which shall 
be due from the public to the Company^ then such 
surplus shall be ^£NT to the public at two per 

CENT. PER ANNUM. 

Same day, the Lord Norths “ by his majesty's 
command, acquaiuted jthe House that his majesty 
having been informed of the contents of the said 
petition, gives his consent, as far as his interest is 
concerned, that the House may do therein as they 
shall think fit.” 

13M Jprily 1779, IS Geo. HI. A select com- 
mittee of 31 appointed, ** to enquire into the na- 
ture, state, and condition of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the, British affairs in the East In- 
dies.” 

N.B. jIn open committee of the whole House 
negatived ; so was the motion, that the names of 
such 31 should be fairly drawn from a hot, instead 
cS prepared lists of names. 
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96M May, 1779. 19 Geo. I1L-»AU obutOfMMr* 
dered, when, in addition to those presented in 
1756, the following were also discovered : 

1603. Ist James I. ** restraining all but the com* 
pany to trade.” 

1609. 7th ditto. ** ^xclutive trade for ever" 

1610, 9th ditto, further privileges to export 

bullion.” ' . 

1693, 30th ditto, to chastise either by mUi^ 
tary law or otherwm" 

1694, S3d ditto, an act of pardon and iodem» 
nity for having exercised militaiy law pre- 
vious to such act of the 90th. 

1636, 3d Charles il. ** for mills to make gun- 
powder.” 

1636, 13th ditto. ** to gain possession of an 
island, and to export bullion.” 

1676, 98th Charles II. 

1693, 5th William III. 

1694. 6th ditto. 

1705, 4th Anne. 

1708, 8th ditto. 

1727, IstGeoi^ell. 

1738, 3d ditto. 

1758, 31st ditto. 

1760, 1st George III. ” all referred to a com- 
mittee, and afterwards returned.” 

In presenting these additional discovered char^ 
fers, and this, without the aid of a neat red hook, 
a volume is written. Let us not, however, exult 
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• over a antagonist. The gentle reader will 
be pleased, nevertheless, so far to notice iiates, as 
to mark that, as in the 15 years term of Queen 
‘Elizabeth, or the “ for ever” of Jac. I. whenever 
a good prince^ or his worthy minions, found it con< 
venient, either to disannul an illegal exclusive grant, 
or to receive a bouncing bnoha mana, they were 
not veiy scrupulous about the time// 

l6th May, 1773. — The Lord North, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, acquainted the House, “ that 
his majesty recommends to the House the consi- 
deration of making provision for the relief, 6f the 
East India Company, and for securing to the cre- 
ditors of the said company a more speedy satis- 
faction of their demands.” 

A committee appointed, and reported, “ that 
the clear revenues and profits of the East India 
Company should, from time to time, be applied to 
the discharge of such debts as shall be due and de- 
manded ;” and “ that some provision be made by 
parliament for the more effectually securing the 
application of such clear revenues and profits to the 
purpose aforesaid, and for thereby eflfecting the 
more speedy discharge of the debts of the said 
company.” Agreed to. 

28/A May, 177.3. — A petition from the lord 
mayor, &c. of London, “ complains of the bill for 
regulating the revenue, &c. of the East Indi^ 
Company, and its territories ; as, by example, the 
fi*tmchises of London, and every corporate body, 
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are in danger of being invaded, therefore £tlal to 
the security of property : and complain that such 
bill, embramng matters of suck public concern, has 
been brought into the House with a degree :of 
secrecy incompatible witi} the principles of the coh~ 
stitution ; and therefore pray that said bill may not 
pass into a law/’ Ordered to lie on the table. 

98M May, 1773. — A petition from the East In- 
dia Company read, states, that a bill was pend- 
ing for establishing certain regulations, &c. in In- 
dia, for the better management of their affairs in 
India, as in Europe ; that the said bill, if passed 
into a law, will destroy every privilege which the 
petitioners hold under the most sacred securities 
that subjects can depend upon in this country ; 
and that the appointing of officers by parliament dr 
the crown, to be vested with the whole civil and 
military authority of the presidency of Bengal, and 
also the ordering, management, and government, 
of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues of 
the company, in the kingdoms of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, together with the other superintending 
powers over the settlements of Bombay and Ma- 
dras, INDEPENDENT of any choice in the com- 
pany, or any real power of controul in the direc- 
tors or general cdurts of the said company, or 
power in the said company, of removing the said 
officers for misbehaviour, or filling up of vacan- 
cies in case of death or avoidance, is a tneasure so 
^EXTRAORDINARY (whil'e the possessions are 
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alleged to .remain in the company), that thepeti> 
tioners beg leave to call the attention of parliament 
to this most alarming circumstance, before the 
House shall give a sanction to an act, which, un- 
der the colour of regulation,^ will annihilate at 
once the powers of the East India Company, and 
virtually transfer them to the crown ; and that the 
said bill is destructive of the essential rights and 
interests of the petitioners in many other respects ; 
and is further defective as to many of the pur- 
poses for which it is declared to be framed; and 
that the petitioners look upon this bill as tending 
to destroy the liberties of the subject, from an im- 
mense addition of power it must give to the influence 
of the crown; and that the petitioners have never 
been made acquainted with any chaise of delin-" 
quency having been made against them in parlia- 
ment, and if any such charge has been made, they 
have never been called upon to be beard against it; 
and they pray to be heard by council against the 
said bill.”. 

Sanm day, “ resolved, and voted, that 1 , 400 , 000 /. 
be granted to his majesty for the relief of the com- 
pany. 

That the territories, &c. shall continue (under 
proper restrictions and regulations,) with -such 
company for six years longer; during such term the 
public shall not participate in any profits until the 
bond debts of the company shall be. reduced to 
1 , 500 , 000 /.” A committee appointed (Mr. C. J. 
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Fox one of it), and the bill soon after was p tBs ed 
into a law. 

9d June^ 1773. — Lord North’s oelebrated* ball, 
** for the better relation of the East lodw Com- 
pany,” he moved, “ that the judges in India 
should be appointed by the crown, and not by the' 
company.” Carried 108 to 18. 

Sth JunCi 1775* — The petition of the proprietors 
of '300/. East India capital stock, praying, that 
they may not lose the right of voting i^reeably to 
the terms of the charter.” That right was, howr 
ever, taken from them, and 1000/. stock to be the 
future qualification. 

The East India Company petitioned against this 
rsoo/M/ionaiy bill, but in vain ; passed, 181 tod 1. 

In the House of Lords, where it also passed, 
the most forcible arguments were used against this 
bill ; and thirteen pears recorded their names in a 
protest, especially distinguished by the following 
expressions : — ‘‘ Dissentient, Because the pream- 
ble to this bill, stating defects in the powers of the 
East India Company, abuses in its administration, 
and injuries to public and commercial credi/, ought 
to have been supported by evidence adapted to the 
nature of the several matters alleged. But, the 

PRODUCTION or CHARTERS HAS BEEN REFUSED 
BY THE HOUSE,* no Witnesses have been called to 

* How parliaments were metamorphosed, even since 1 759 and 
17781' 



aleertain the existence or quality of the*supposed 
abuses, no enquiry has been made into the condi- 
tion of public credit, and no state of the company's 
etmmercial affairs have ever been laid before us, 
See. and again, “ because the disfranchising of 
1246 persons, who do not hold 1000/. stock, is a 
heinous act of injustice," &c. ; and again, “ with 
such matters before us, that require the best, we 
are denied all manner of information. A bill, the 
object of which has occupied the commons near 
eight months to consider, is precipitated through this 
House in little more than eight daps, without any 
attention to parliamentary usage or decorum, as if 
the lords were the lowest of ministerial tools, which 
are not to be indulged even with an appearance of 
discussion concerning the mandates they receive. 
In this situation, we /ee/ Ms honor' of the peerage 
tarnished, and its dignity degraded. We have 
nothfng left then, but the satisfaction of recoro- 
isfG our names to posterity, &c. 


Abingdon, 

King, 

Torrington, 

Milton, 

Boyle, 

Richmond, 

Grosvenor, 

Archer, 

Devonshire, 

Rockingham, 

Ponsonby, 

Fitzwilliam, 


’ Portland. 

93d Mar. 1775. — At a quarterly general meet- 
ing of the proprietors of £ast India Stock, the 
court was given to understand, by an official letter 
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from the treasury, that no ftirther pecuniai^lui^ 
yance could be expected towards the expence 
incurred in the reduction of the Mahilias ; and 
also, that , as the act, which obliges the company 
to ^port annually a certain quantity of w<X}Uen 
cloths, was just expiring, their lordships intended 
to apply to parliament for a renewal of that act..*’ 
These advices occasioned warm debates. 

19 th May, 1779 . — Lord North moved for leave 
to bring in a bill impowering the Hon. the East 
India Company to hold their territorial possessions 
for one year longer ; and for preventing the com- 
pany from making a dividend of more than S per 
cent, during that term.” This brought on a warm 
altercation between Colonel Barre and his lordship. 
The colonel asserted,- that his lordship had 
Jiiched away the patronage of that great and opu- 
lent body.** His lordship, in great heat, denied 
the charge, said ** it was fahe, very fake, and he 
must tell the right honourable member so.’* “ The 
noble, lord,” the colonel. said, “ made bold asser- 
tions, but the patronage of the company was with 
him ; he had interfered in their appointments, from 
the greatest to the very lowest ; he knew this, and 
would prove it, if desired, at the bar of the 
. House.” He was called to order. 

1781* and 1784. — Vide Parliamentary Journals 
and Debates for the memorable bills of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt. 

19 th Feb. 1788. — A general court of proprietors 
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to consider whether the company should take the" 
four additiopal regiments, that the government, 
wanted to go out, in addition, although $600 men 
were deficient in the regiments now in India. 
Mr. BensUy said, that^fae feared that the company 
had consented to receive king's troops at an evil 
hour. The bills, however, 0^1781 and 1784, gave 
ample reservation of all the lights and privileges of 
the ccanpany; they were guaranteed also by the 
assurances of ministers^ who had stood forth their 
zealous and successful advocates, swiyect onlif to 
. such limitations, in point of conTrou/, as were 
judged necessary to preserve them from abuse, but 
no more.** These regiments then, were refused, 
after protracted discussions. The minister (Mr. 
Pitt), however, went to parliament, and a bill was 
passed, “ to enable the commissioners for the 
. affairs of India, to send out what troops they choose, 
and to deduct the expence from the proceeds of the 
India revenue. 

N.B. ’By the act of 2 1st of George III. the com- 
pany should pay two lacks of rupees for every regi- 
ment of king's troops of 1000 men each, if sent out 
the requisition of the company^ 

Letter in all the 'Nabob* s British Gazette and Ma- 
gazines, from Arcot, 2d April, 1787, 

Tippoo Saib is preparing to enter the Travan- 
core. boundaries. The rooted aversion this villain 
hD» for the English, will never suffer him to sleep 
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peace, until he does his best to eictirpate^s.— 
It is impossible that we can ever sleep in . peace 
in the Carnatic, whilst he exists as Nabob of 
the Mysore.” 

. March 3d and 6th, 17S8.: — On the East India 
Declaratory Bill, (viz. of the act of 1784,) the 
Company petitioned, and Mr. Erskine and Mr. 
Rous were heard at the bar of the house. ' $ir 
Ch‘ey Cooper said, “ that the bill of Mr. Fox, in 
1784, had been rejected as tending to the destruc- 
tion of the East India Company ; and was it not 
the object of the present bill totally to annihilate 
the poieer of that Company, by annulling the com- 
pact which had been entered into with it ? Coun- 
cellor Scott (Lord Eldon) defended the declaratory 
bill ; and, in reflecting on Mr. Fox’s intended bill 
of 1784, highly complimented that of Mr. Pitt, 
which was preferred. 

Mr. Sheridan, amongst other things, defended 
the rejected bill of his friend Mr. Fox, and said, 
that by that of Mr. Pitt, “ tub chairman op 
THE SECRET COMMITTEE, established under the 
Board of Controul, was possessed of more impe- 
rial privileges than had been given to the 
Commissioners by his friend’s bill. He had 
POWER TO make war in India — to negotiate 
with the country powers, &c. without apply- 
ing to the King or Parliament.” Bill car- 
ried, 129 to 74. 

July 4ith, 1788.— Celebration of 
G 
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Indipendencei PhUath^iia. ** In the procee* 
sion, a grand car, with a satining apparatus, a 
male at work, drawing cotton, suitable for fine 
jeans or fcederal rib — Mr. Hewson printing mus- 
lins, Mr. Lang designing and cutting prints for 
shawls — Mrs. Hewson and her four daughters pen- 
cilling a piece of chintz — all the parties dressed in 
American manufactures. On a lofty staff, the ca- 
lico printers flag — thirteen red stripes in a white 
field, and round the edges, thirty-seven different 
patterns of chintz bed furniture — motto, * May the 
Union Government protect the manufac- 
tories OF America.’ 

Then followed the weavers flag — a rampant 
lion in a green field, holding a shuttle in his dex- 
ter paw. Motto — “ MAY GOVERNMENT PROTECT 
US.” Then followed the cotton card-makers, &c. 

Mtwopean Magazine, ^c, 

July 1st, 1789. — Mr. Dundas, Chairman of the 
Board of Controul, in a committee of the whole 
house, on the revenues of India, stated a most 
flourishing account ; but Mr. Hussey, (the truly 
patriotical member for Salisbury,) observed, that 
“ the Company at home were increasing their 
debt ; and, as a proof, Mr. Devaynes had just pre- 
sented a petition, “praying leave to borrow one 
million, to add to their capital.” 

March 3lst, 1790. — Mr. Dundas stated, that 
“ it was the design of government to reduce the 
duty of saU \n India. The food oi i\\e Hindoos 
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was chiefly Wee, and therefore ^alt was absolutely 
iieceaary. O'pivu was also scarce and dear ; but, 
by last accounts, there was a very flattering pros- 
pect of a PLENTiFUi. supply. Our possessions 
In the east, promised hopes of the most sanguine 
description. 

Mr. Hussey said, “ it was impossible to under- 
stand the situation of the East India Company^ 
without combining the state of their affairs in India^ 
with their debts and effects at home. By accounts 
he held in his hand, it appeared, that they had 
horxovieA. twelve millions in eight years. In 1781, 
they stated, that after all was paid, they had a sur- 
plus of five millions and a half ; and, by a similar 
account in 1785 , they made it appear^ they were 
six millions seven hundred thousand pounds worse 
than nothing. He had moved for an account of 
their profit and loss for those eight years ; in which 
he could find no account of profit, but an account 
of loss, to the amount of twelve millions, by de- 
preciation of effects in India, and debts transferred 
to England. Yet, by other papers, it appeared that 
they were two millions better this year, than they 
were the last. He should be happy to find their 
situation more prosperous than described. He 
wished only to see the prfits, so tnuch boasted of, 
fairly brought to account in Leadenhall-street.” 

Mr. Tierney “ apologized for having troubled the 
house with motions for papers, on which he was 
prevented by litDisposiTiON from arguing, but 

G ‘J 
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offered to prove, if the report of the resolutions 
was deferred till after the holidays, that for the 
last five years the Company’s surplus in India had 
not been sufficient to discharge the demands on 
them at home, and that, during that period, they 
had had no profits on their trade.” 

Mr. Secretary Thomas Grenville had no objec- 
tion to postpone the “ discussion, as the more it 
was discussed, the more would Mr. Dundas’s flou- 
rishing reports be confirmed.” 

Mr. Francis (once of the council, now Sir Phi- 
lip !) completely controverted all Mr. Dundas’s 
statements, and especially deprecated the revenue 
from salt. The medium priCe of a man’s labour in 
India, was not more than two-'pence halfpenny a day. 
A fiimily of five must necessarily consume three 
FARTHINGS IN SALT. With tlie remaining seven 
farthings, the poor labourer is compelled to sustain 
himself, wife, and three children. Such calcula- 
tions were, no doubt, much beneath those in the 
habits of calculating but, in his opinion, 

they highly deserved the attention of the com- 
mittee.” 

April 14/A, 1790. — Mr. Tierney moved for an 
account of teas imported by the East India Com- 
pany,” and other papers relative to the state of their 
finances. 

' May pd, 1790..-^Mr. Rous brought up the re- 
port of the conamittce of the whole house on the 
finances of India, which being read, Mr. Tierney 
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rose, to move its recommitment. His reasons for 
so doing were, that it was founded on a partial 
representation, comprehending only part of the 
Company’s affairs ; but, if agreed to by the house, 
they might mislead the public, and persuade indi- 
viduals to embark their property on what would 
appear to be good security, with a gromng profit, 
whilst, in reality, it was only a delusive and ruin- 
ous speculation. He was induced to stand forward 
on this subject, because ue had studied the 
AFFAIRS OF THE EaST InDIA CoMPANY WITH 
MUCH ATTENTION, and because he firmly thought 
it had been losing on the whole for the last four 
years, and that, without assistance from the pub- 
lic, they must necessarily be bankrupt in fifteen 
montks from the present date. 

May 14/A, 1790. — Mr. Sheridan remarked, that 
three hundred thousand pounds Exchequer Bills, 
issued to accommodate the East India Company, 
had. not been cancelled nor paid as agreed for. By 
a statement, he maintained, that the minister had 
acted in that business in a manner most extraordi- 
nary, and also injurious to the country, and that 
his concealment of that transaction was to enable 
the East India Company to pay a larger sum to 
government this year, than they otherwise woUld 
be enabled to do, had he informed the house of the 
transaction. Mr. Sheridah concluded by moving, 
“ that it appears to this house, that the three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, lent to the East India Com- 
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pany in 1783) and which ought to have been repaid 
into the Exchequer in 1786, in conformity with an 
express act of. parliament^ has not been refunded, 
nor any part of it.” 

Supported by Mr. Fox and Sir Grey Cooper— 
no Tierney — and opposed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Steele, 
Mr. R. Thornton, and Mr. Baring. Negatived by 
a great majority. 

Indian Budget, lOihJuly, 1804.— Lord Castle- 
reagh, as Chairman of the Board of Controul, 
opened his annual budget, in his usual sanguine 
way ; and gave plausible reasons why the Jive hun- 
dred thousand pounds, per annum, had not been 
paid as agreeable to the renewed charter of 1793, 
for twenty-one years. 

Lord Archibald Campbell reminded the noble 
Chairman, how repeatedly his predecessors (Messrs. 
Dundas and H. Addington) had given similar flat- 
tering and delusive promises. Since these pro- 
mises had first been brought forward, the Indian 
debt, it was known, had increased three or four- 
fold. In 1793, when the charter was renewed, 
five hundred thousand pounds was to be annually 
paid the public. Of this sum, so stipulated for, 
not one sixpence had becii, or was likely to be, re- 
ceived. The debt of the Company, so far from 
being diminished, accumulates from year to year. 
It was now upwards of, nineteen millions, with 
every prospect of greater accumulation. Last year 
the debt due by government to the Company was 
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estimated at about four millions ; at that time a 
million was discharged, still the balance against 
the government was not diminished by the papers 
on the table. This was a very extraordinary cir* 
cumstancq. 

On a question from Mr. Kinnaird, “ whether 
the noble chairman would pledge himself that, no 
increase should take place in the exportation of 
bullion to the East Indies in the present year ? The 
noble chairman jlattercd himself that the event of 
the sales in this country would enablb the 
Company to export a considerable quan- 
tity OF BULLION, and WAS OF OPINION THAT 
IT WOULD BE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE 

Company, -TO send out as large a quantity 

OF IT AS POSSIBLE.” 

Mr. Frincep thought “ that the affairs of India 
demanded the most minute investigation.” 

Mr. Philip Francis (now Sir Philip.) “ Sir, I 
owe it in gratitude to the distinguished few, who 
have had fortitude eqough to favour us with 
their attendance, and, possibly., with their atten- 
iion, to this hour, to let them know that they are 
safe, at least on my part, from any very heavy ad- 
dition to the burthen they have already submitted 
to, with so much equanimity. A long speech mm 
could have no other effect, but to redpee the au- 
dience to nothing.” 

Then follows such a perspicuous statement of 
the melancholy affairs of the Company, as he had 
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formerly obtruded on those exhausted committees 
of the hous^. His speeches appear to have been 
sent to the press, truly corrected ; but the. reader 
is referred to Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol.'ll, p.978; where he will also find a speech 
of Mr. Charles Grants now a Director, in which 
he laments that the affairs of India are so little 
known'; and so little attended to! The 
public, too, will lament, that “ existing circum- 
stances” do not induce him (Mr. Grant) to re- 
publish SL pamphlet^ which was instantly bought 
up, and which, at an evil hour, promulgated more 
truths^ than were acceptable to the Honourable the 
United Company. 

On the 19th of July following, the noble Chair- 
man moved for various papers, in order to illus- 
trate his former ambiguities. 

Mr. Wallace endeavoured to prove, that the 
five hundred thousaYid pounds per annum, to be 
paid the public, was merely a conditional thing. 

Mr. Princcp, however, in a perspicuous speech, 
concluded thus : “ more attention ought to be paid 
to the carrying trade ; instead of this, the carry- 
ing trade was discouraged, or, at least, was per- 
mitted to go into the hands of 'foreigners, as the 
yfwimVons, had chiefly engrossed it-; and by this 
means a portion of British capital, that might be 
very usefully employed was lost to the couk« 

TRY.” 
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House of 'Commons, 95th Jan. IS05. •^Papers re* 
lating to the Nabob of Oude. 

Mr. James Pauli rose, and spoke as follows 
“ When I imposed on myself the task of bringing 
under the consideration of Parliament, the case of 
the Nabob of Oude, and urging grave matter of 
charge against the Marquis Wellesley, the Gover- 
nor General of India, I was fully and deeply im- 
pressed with the arduousness of the undertaking, 
and with the di^c allies and obstacles I had to en- 
counter. I was aware of the indifference (not 
to call it by any other name), that pervades this 
house and the nation in general, as to the affairs of 
India, whether as regarding the honour and good 
faith of the British character, or, as connected with 
the pecuniary affairs of the country. What sucii 
apathy and indifference have led to, I shall not at 
present stop to enquire ; but, in the administra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley, we have seen India 
deluged with blood, its princes dethroned, its an- 
tient families ruined ; and the spoils of ournearest 
allies added to the resources of the Company, with- 
out exciting a sentiment of disapprobation on the 
part of the British legislature. I was aware, that 
in the course of the proceedings, I should have to 
submit to Parliament, I had to arraign, to stand 
forth, as the accuser of a nobleman, high in his 
country's service, and whose conquests in his orien- 
tal career, have given a brilliancy to his admini- 
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fttration, in the eyes of his couiitrynien*; a noble* 
man, of extensive injluencet and possessing />ow€^/ 
anmections in both houses of Parliament; and 1 
could not for a moment forget, that the individual 
who had to surmount these difficulties, was a new 
man, and a very young member of this house. So 
circumstanced, and amidst such difficulties, 1 
have, however, some very considerable consola- 
tion. I knew that the motives that impelled me 
to stand fwward on this occasion, were pure and 
•unquestionable^ and the matters I had to ui^c, plain 
and simple, founded on truth and justice, and 
standing in no need of eloquence, to. force them- 
selves on the consideration of Parliament. I had 
merely to say, that a prince, the highest in rank 
and dignity of all the powers of Indostan — the 
most faithful of all the allies of the Company, and 
paying the enormous revenue of nine hundred 
thousand pounds annually, had, in defiance of jus- 
tice, and in the face of the most solemn treaty, been 
dispossessed of a country, containing upwards of 
three millions of attached subjects, and producing a 
revenue of nearly two millions sterling yearly, with 
the aUernativc of resisting injustice and oppres- 
sion by force of arms, or experiencing the fate of 
all those that have attempted to oppose the encroach- 
ments of the Company’s governors abroad.” Mr. 
Pauli then moved for papers, which were grante(| 
to him. 
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War in India. — Same day, Mr.-JPra»m, appre« 
hensive probably that he should be foi^otten, asked 
a question of the noble chairman relative to the 
war in India. 

Nabob of Oude. — 28//t June, 1805. — Mr. Pauli 
moved for papers relative to the Marquis Welles- 
ley's appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley to the 
lieutenant-governorship of the ceded provinces, 
with a splendid retinue and appointment. Mr. 
Francis also spoke on other Indian topics. 

Jan. 27, 1806. — Mr. Pauli moved for more pa- 
pers, which were granted after a stout resistance 
on the part of Sir Thomas Metcalfe, a Director. 

In this debate, Mr. Witshed Keene cordially se- 
conded the motion. “ The house and the public 
were much indebted, he conceived, to the honour- 
able mover.” 

Jan. ^^th, 1806.— Mr. Pa«// moved “ for a copy 
of the letter written by Mr. Dundas, now Lord 
Melville, to the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, dated 30th of June, 1801.” The letter was 
ordered. 

Mr. Pauli said, “ his object for moving for this 
letter, was to shew that Lord Melville was so 
alarmed at the then debt of fourteen millions, due 
by the Company, as to recommend a plan to avoid 
consequences the most injurious. But,” says Mr. 
Pauli, “ that debt is now increased to thirty mil- 
lions, in the thirteenth year from the renewal of 
their charter, without any of the condi- 
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TICKS AGREED UPON HAVING BEEN PERFORMED 
ON THEIR PARTS.” 

Mr. Wallace defended the Company, and would 
prove, that wars had occasioned this great increase 
of debt. 

Feb. 1806. — Mr. Wallace moved for papers 
to exculpate Marquis Wellesley, &c. &c. 

Mr. Pauli expressed surprise that those papers 
* granted him, had not yet been presented by the 
Board of Controul. 

11/A Feb. 1806. — Lord alluded to the 

motions of Mr. Pauli, and moved “ for accounts 
of all the troops and cadets sent out since the year 
1793.” 

Mr. Pauli moved “ for an account of the specie 
and Au/A'on which had been exported to India since 
1797.” 

Mr. Speaker thought that he ought to have given 
notice of such a motion ; it was withdrawn till the 
next day. 

Feb. 12th. — On such motion being renewed, 
Mr. Vansittart “ appealed to the candour of Mr. 
Pauli, whether he should not again postpone the 
motion, as he knew that a right honourable friend 
of his, was anxious, to be present on that occa-. 
sioB.” * 

Mr. Panll acquiesced, and the motion was with- 
drawn. 

Feb. 1806 . — Affairs of India. — Mr. Fran- 

cis moved for certain accounts relative to the Pre- 
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. sidency of Bombay. “ I well know,** ^ys he, 
by long experience, that 'Indian and every ques- 
tion connected with it, has no attraction for Pariia- 
ment, or for the public ; and that now, as well'ds 
on all former occasions, I shall stilt have to con- 
tend with the impatience and disgust of a careless 
and unwilling audience*. This alone, makes the 
task too heavy for me, and is more than ought to 
be imposed on any individual, who has laboured 
for twenty-two years to execute a most invidious 
as well as important service, without reward, or 
asmtance, or even encouragement from any body. 
1 advise the house not to discoqrage the few who 
may be disposed to investigate the affairs of India. 
It is every day growing more formidable to this 
country ; and every thing that relates to our pos- 
sessions in that quarter, imperiously claims the 
attention of Parliament.” And again, “ no In- 
dian budget, you will recollect, was produced in 
the last session ; and the noble Lord (Castle- 
reagli,) who then presided over the Board of Con- 
troul, accounted for that omission, because that 
the necessary documents were not arrived.” 

Mr. Hiley Addington said, “ that having just 
stepped into the seat of Lord Castlereagh, it would 
be very convenient if Mr. Francis wo|iid postpone 
his motion.” 

Mr. Charles Grant “ had doubts how far the in- . 

' * The " audience” are reported to have been more attentive ia 
IO93.— How oddly things are managed ! 
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troduction of such papers might be consistent with 
the general interests of the Company.” 

Same day, Mr. Pauli moved tor sundry papers 
to prove the insolvency of the Company. He com* 
menced as follows : — “ Sir, In 1783, India could 
not be named without filling the benches of both 
sides of this House ; but 1 believe almost the last 
time (in 1800} Lord Melville addressed it on the 
affairs of India, he congratulated himself, that 
circumstances were so changed^ and the public 
opinion, and that of the House so favourable, that 
to its most important affairs, he could hardly bring 
dimn sufficient members to form a House!! I, Sir, 
cannot possibly join in such congratulation ; for, 
to such confidence, and to the system pursued for 
twenty-three years past, I attribute the growth of 
an EEEMT, more formidable to the happiness and 
prospei'ity of England, than the flotilla that me- 
naces our shores from the coast of France** And 
again, “ it will not be considered the least extra- 
ordinary of the circumstances of the present times, 
that Lord Melville, who is now under impeachment 
for a Isolation of the law, ^ind a high breach of 
duty, should, in 1793, havd brought in a bill for 
the most important purposes, and drawn up with 
a care, prec^ion, and solemnity, proportionate to 
the importance of the subject ; a bill, holding out 
great political, commercial, and financial advan- 
tages ; a bill to guard the happiness and prosperity 
of 40 MILLIONS or SUBJECTS, AND TO CONTHOUL 
AN KXPEKDIXUEE OF UPWARDS OF 230 MIL- 
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LIONS ; and that, while he is under impeachment, 
his act has been violated in every aection, except 
one, where ‘ the breach would have been more 
honourable than the observance/ By the act d 
1793, after the payment of the military and civil 
establishment, the act enjoins that a sum, not less 
than one million of pounds sterling annually, shall 
be applied for commercial purposes, and remitted 
to Great Britain to form a part of its national 
wealth. Since 1798, no sum whatever has been 
applied to commercial purposes, and the . law has 
been violated in this single instance., to a sum 
exceeding eight millions.*’ And again, “ bullion 
has been exported to the amount' also oi’ eight 
millions, for the purpose of reducing the Com* 
pany’s India debt, but no part of it has been 
applied to that purpose/' “ The Company, by 
the 1 11th section, were to divide 10 per cent, 
per annum, after such India debt was reduced to 
two millions sterling; this part of the act, and 
THIS only, has been complied with ; and 1 main- 
tain that this ought only to have been the case, 
had funds been remitted from India from the 
surplus revenues there. 

“ Now, Sir, no such thing has been the case. 
These dividends, Sir, to the amount of 000,000/. 
yearly, have been paid from properly provided in 
India, with money borrowed at an enormous rate of 
interest in the first imtance, saddledwithejmenormous 
commission in the next; to the commercial servants 
of the Company; and the sales of this property 
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it) Europe, (the investment, thus borrowed at 
an - interest exceeding 13 per cent., and 10 per 
cent, commission) have, /am ready to gidtatantiatCi 
invariably produced a considerahle loss. But, Sir, 
the payment of these dividends, for which the 
public must ultimately answerable, ought not to 
have been paid from any funds except the profits 
arising from investments provided with the surplus 
revenues of India, and not payments from funds 
hqrrowed in India, and which have tended to in- 
crease the debt to thirty millions, instead of two, 
enjoined by the law: all this has been a viola- 
tion OP THE SAME, A HIGH BREACH OF DUTY, 

and has tended, amongst other causes, and in no 
inconsiderable degree, to produce the state of em- 
barrassment so much to he deplored, and tended, 
not only to deprive the public of their just, but 
small participation ; • but will, in the end, saddle 
them with a debt, which never now can be paid by 
the India Company, within. the period of their 
charter. And again. After the payment of this 
provisional dividend, the law provides that the 
Company, in addition to the million. of wealth to 
be yearly imported into Great Britain, which I 
maintain can be considered in no other light than 
as an income from an estate belonging to the nation; 
the company stipulates and agrees to pay into his 
Majesty’s exchequer, in half yearly payments, as 
profits or direct advantage, a participation of half 
a million to the public in each year ; but, if a 
faifin'e takes place, it is to be carried as a balance 
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to the succeeding year , may be levied hy a suit at 
law, with a penalty of 15 per cent, for eachfailuri. 
No payment. Sir, has been made, I believe, 
EXCEPT In the first year; aHd the balance 
now due to the public, amounts to nearly seven 
MILLIONS STERLING, but whicli, with intei'CSt 
and penalty, would produce a sum sufficient to 
pay off thirty-Jive millions of our national debt ! 
The 115th clause provides, that the surplus funds 
of the Company shall be laid out in stock, until 
the same-shall amount to twelve millions, which, 
is to be placed, from time to time, in the Bank of 
England, there to remain as a guarantee fund for 
the amount of their capital slock ; and by the 1 l6th 
clause, the Bank of England are ordered and 
required, to produce the amount of such stock, and 
lay the same before both Houses of Parliament on 
the \5th of February in each year. No such 
RETURNS HAVE BEEN MADE ; and the public are 
yet to learii, what stock has been purchased, and 
whether or not the capital of the Company, on 
the expiration of the charter, is to be without the 
guarantee so solemnly stipulated for, by the act oj 
parliament; and by the 121st section, it is ordered 
and enjoined, that if the directors shall be unable 
to make good such payments to the public, they 
shall make representation of such inability to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Lords Com- 
missioners, who are iropowered to issue an order, 
suspending such payments ; but are required to 

H 
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COME WITIllX FOURTEEN QAYS TO PARLIA- 
MENT, AND PRODUCE SUCH REPRESENTATION 
AND ORDER, aiid thus obtain the sanction of 
parliament. Here. again', Sir, the'law has been 
GROSSLY violated. Had such yearly repre- 
presentation been made, long ere this, 1 am satis- 
fied, the House and the public would have found 
thetnselves compelled to revise a bargain, thus 
rendered nugatory, vjolated, and broken 
IN all its parts.” He proceeded to “ hope 
that gentlemen would not shut their eyes to con- 
viction, merely because the' question is Indian, 
and because brought forward by a man, new to this 
House, and the public. The affairs of India must 
now force themselves on this House, however the 
evil hour may be delayed, and an attack on the 
purses of the people of Great Britain, and”’ a 
ceriainty, that after a waste of much blood, and 
much treasure, they will still be called upon, 
perhaps to pay, certainly to guarantee, a 

DEBT OF FORTY-FIVE MILLIONS.” 

- hoT(\ Castlercagh, from the important -situation 
he had lately held, could not sit silent after such 
observations. — “ As to the sending of bullion to 
India, in payment for its colonial produce, what- 
ever prejudice there might once have existed 
against exporting bullion, in modern times it was 
considered as an article of commerce, which might 
be exported without danger in its consequences.” 

“ As to the superintendance of the Board of 
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Controul, it had, in fact, been confined, as the laMr 
directed, to the civil and military government and 
revenues of India^ 

Lord Folkstone agreed substantially with Mr. 
Pauli, and emphatically declared that, the act of 
1793 had been broken and violated.** Mr. Francis, 
as usual, made a most able .speech, replete with 
further proofs of the Company’s embarrassments; 
Mr. Charles Grant (East India chairman) mad^ a 
long speech, and deprecated such indefinite 
researches. Mr. Secretary Fox made an artful 
speech, but did, at thi» time, oppose the Indian in- 
vestigation ! igiord Morpeth said, that the first 
year’s payment only of 500,000/. was a notoriety. 
Mr. Alderman Princep again thought it his duty 
to say, that some enquiry into Indian affairs, either 
fmblic or private, should speedily take place ; for, 
as to the present system of revenues and resources, 
he saw nothing in it but delusion and deception, 
highly dangerous in their continuance.” Mr. 
Johnstone thought that the Company were not to 
blame, as it was their Indian wars which oc- 
casioned their embarrassments. Sir Hugh Inglis 
(director) 'said, “ that the non payments arose 
from those wars, and also with France : all this, 
not calculated on, at the renewal of the charter.” 
Mr. Hiley Addington, (chairman of the Board of 
Controul) wished that Mr. Pauli would withdraw 
his motion for the papers. They were however 
ordered. 

H9 
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fek.QJtht 1806 . — Foikstane moved, tkat 
he l^id beforo this House, a list of all 
pensions payable by the East India Company, and 
a i^eturn of all sums of money granted, by way of 
gratuity i by the Court of Directors to individuals 
from the year 1798 up to the present time, 
specifying the services and considerations for which 
such pensions and gratuities have been given and 
granted accordingly.” 

The Speaker and Mr. Perceval objected, because 
that no notice had been given. The motion was 
however carried. 

Feb. 28/A, 1806. — Mr. Aldermajt Princep, with 
a view to, ascertain the proportions of our Indian 
and China commerce, “ moved for returns of the 
exports, including the bullion^ since 1st Marclk, 
1793.” Ordered. 

In this debate Sir Thomas Metcalf declared, 

that Mr. Francis might boast as he pleased, but 
he had never considered him as the Company’s 
friend,” &c. “ As to the allegation of reserve in 

the epurt' of Directors, they were, by their oath, 
precluded from presenting any one paper without 
the consent of the Board of Controul. 

March 3d, 1806. — Mr. Iluddlestonc (a director) 
wanted to get rid of the motion relative to the 
account of bullion exported. Pie declared, that 
the evils which now oppressed the Company, were 
not imputable to the directors. 

March 5th, 1806. — Mr. Pauli, on moving for 
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furtlier papers, was asked by Lord Temple and Mr. 
H. Addingiort, how ftoon he meant to bring fonvard 
his charges, &c. ? 

March lO</i, 1806. — On the motion of Mr. 
Johnstone for papers, Mr. Secretary Fox made 
another subtile speech, which was cheered by Mr. 
H. Addington, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Huddle- 
stone, and Lord Temple. The papers were 
ordered. 

March 10<A, l806.~Mr. Johnstone moved for 
certain letters, &c. relative to Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow ; and they were, after a most 
important debate^ ordered without a division. Mr. 
J. said that, “ it was full time for parliament to 
lay down some Jixed principle, and he hoped the 
Right Hon. Secretary Fox^ would consent to the 
papers moved for, and would, in practice, pursue 
those principles which he had so oftenprofessed on 
Indian affairs. He thought, that government should 
now declare the precise plan on which they meant 
that India should be governed in future,” &c. Mr. 
JFo^rsaid, “he should not oppose the motion. Hestill 
entertained the same sentiments relative to India. 
He had supported the resolutions on which the 
act of 179y was founded. By that act a Board of 
Controul was appointed, and its conduct had been 
praiseworthy. Under all circumstances, he did not 
think that, the government were legitimately called 
upon to alter the policy of Indian controul.” Mr. 
Charles Grant reprobated the Asiatic conduct of 
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Marquis Wellesley. Mr. P: Francis^ as usual, gave 
a most luminous, yet awful, description of Jndian 
affairs ; and in quoting Lord Comwaliis’s letter 
to the directors, 9th August 1S03, it appeared, that 
the successor of the Marquis Wellesley found, 
that unless some very speedy measures were taken, 
it would be impossible to meet the contingency 
of war; that the. most burthensome part of the 
expenditure was 60,000/. per month, to useless 
irregular troops; at this period, your regular 
troops are but little short of Jive months, and many 
of your public departments, on which any move- 
ment of your armies depends, still more in 
ARREARS OF PAY ; we complain,” says Mr. 
Francis, “ of state secrets being divulged ; now 
Sir, I remain to be convinced, that, out of Calcutta, 
and above the rank of a Banian, there exists a 
Hindoo, a Mahommedan, or a Mahratta, loho ever 
did or could read, I heliet'e I might safely add, 
WHO EVER HEARD OP AN ENGLISH NEWS- 
PAPER ! !” And again, “ as long as I have a seat 
in parliament, I shall watch and take care, to the 
utmost of my power, to prevent*/Ae finances of 
Britain, from being ruined by those of India, I 
have now passed more than thirty j'ears in en- 
deavouring to support the lawful authority of the 
East India Company over their nominal servants 
abroad ; to guard their rights, and to protect their 
property from ruin. I have laboured to preserve 
the peace of India, and to shelter the native 
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princes of that unfortunate country, from 
injustice^ conquest, and oppression. In the exe- 
cution OF these labours, 1 CONFESS I HAVE 
HAD NO SUCCESS, NOR SCARCE A GOOD WOBD 
FROM ANY man: the ouly duty that 18 DOW left 
me, the only chance I yet have of be)ng useful, 
either to this country, or even to the Indian Com- 
pany, is to protect England, not against .the 
Company, but against India and its go- 
vernment.” 

March, Wth, 1806 . — Lord Ossulston greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in a motion for papers relative 
to the Company’s debt. 

Lord Temple urged Mr. Pauli to bring forward 
his motions relative to the Marquis Wellesley. 

Mr. Pauli, in. a most perspicuous speech, ac- 
cused the Marquis of high crimes and misde- 
meanors,” and moved for papers, which were 
ordered. 

March liM, 1806 . — Mr. Alderman Pr^ncep,^ox 
the purpose of giving the public possession of a 
fact “ of the highest national importance,” -moved, 
“ that there be laid before the House, lists of all 
ships and vessels navigating under Portuguese or 
other European colours, and American, which 
have entered inwards and cleared outwards, from 
the ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Surat, and Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 
subordinate custom houses thereof, from the official 
year 1800 — 1 , inclusive, to the latest period re- 
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eeived ; together with their tonnage, and the value 
of their respective cargoes, so far as the same c^n 
be made out; also of all British shipping, not 
chartered in Europe, which have cleared out from 
those ports for London during the same period/* 
Upon considering this return,” he said, “ it 
would be seen what return was made to Great 
Britain, for the price she has paid for the 
PURCHASE of our Indian territory; for the expense 
incurred in maintaining it, and for the anxiety 
generally existing with respect to its .concerns. 
The fact was, the British share of Indian com- 
merce was a very inadequate recompense for the 
quantity of population and wealth which Great 
Britain was annually in the habit of expending 

FOR. THE SUPPORT OF OUR -DOMINIONS IN 

INDIA. Foreigners enjoyed a share of this 
trade, which, compared with our own, the Com- 
pany and private traders included, bore a pro- 
portion OF not less, he was certain, than 
THREE TO ONE.’* “ By treaty,” says he, “ some 
(the United States) enjoyed the right of traflSc with 
our territory, and some, possessed territories of 
their own. With all this, he did not wish to 
interfere. Yet, from whence came the capital dis- 
posed of in India by the Americans and, other 
traders? According to the statement, handed to 
him by an uninterested gentleman just returned 
from India, he found that in tlie harbour t'f Cal- 
culla alone, there were in 1800—1, no less than 
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36 Amexican vessels, in 1802—3, 39 ditto, in 
1803—4, 97 ditto, and in the last year 29, together 
with 10 Portuguese, 9 Danish, and 1 Swedish. 
This was evidently a most inordinate proportion 
of the India trade. But the m/ue of this com^ 
merce might be estimated from this circumstance, 
that in 1804, the sum paid, for only sije articles pf 
commerce at Calcutta a/one, amounted to no less 
than three millions sterling. 

“ The bullion imported into Bengal by those 
neutrals, during the four last years, [exclusive of 
that laid out by the Bast India Company) exceeded 
nimteen millions of dollars, and their importations 
of goods, of last year alone, amounted to 5,300,000/. 
sterling. He was induced to bring this matter 
forward, solely from public motives, and not at all 
with a view to urge the private traders to press 
their complaints at present.” Mr. Francis se- 
conded the motion in an important speech. 
Amongst other things, “ I hold it, Sir, impossible 
ioxsuch a trade to exist, without a constant balance 
in specie, more or less being actually paid by the 
European merchant for Indian produce or manu- 
factures. In addition to the Hon. Alderman’s 
statement of bullion imported there, we know that 
within a very few late years, the India Company 
have poured into Bengal and the other presidencies, 
a supply of specie, not far short <f seven or eight 
millions sterling.” . 

But,” says he, “ in a territory whose revenue 
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exceeds fifteen millions sterling, with all this m~ 
rneme influx of foreign specie, how does it happen 
that there is no circulation of specie in Calcutta, 
or in any of the Company’s other presidencies or 
settlements ? No, not a rupee. The only medium 
of circulation in all those principal places at least, 
is paper, and that of the worst quality, and most 
injurious to the government; viz. company's notes, 
or bonds, or securities; the name is immaterial, with 
a heavy interest, convertible at short intervals into 
capital” And again, does this specie and this 
merchandise, thus imported, actually belong to such 
neutral flag, not only to the exclusion of British 
private traders, but even, in a considerable degree, 
of our chartered company ? Is it a question to be 
thought of with-hidifference, whether our own IVest 
India Islands shall be supplied with the manu- 
factures of our own Bengal, as in fact they 
ARE, BY American carriers? Is tbatimmense 
carrying trade to be taken from the industry 
and navigation of Great Britain, and made 
over Xo Sweden, Denmark, nxid America f I say 
YOU must correct your institutions, if 
that be the effect of them. Again I ask, 
with what capital,- with whose money, do these 
foreigners conduct this trade, to and fro, with our 
proper settlements and colonies? Is it their own, 
or is it British property ? If it be the latter, as I 
suspect it is, for the most part, why should we 
transfer the use of such a capital, and the profits 
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of such a trade to foreign carriers? Is it rational 
that Britain should bear the whole expence 4md 
burthen .of these distant settlements, and that the 
only return they can make us should be i«i- 
GRossED BY STRANGERS ? Another question, 
WHERE, IN FACT, ARE THESE FOREIGN CARGOES, 
WHICH ARE DESTINED FOR EUROPE, DISPOSED 

OF ? not in poor Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
desolated Germany; their real market is in 
THE British, isles.” 

Mr. Charles Chant, amongst other very impor- 
tant observations said, that the question between 
the company and individuals, as it relates. to trade, 
would some day resolve itself into this, how 
FAR British individuals should partake 
WITH THE chartered COMPANY IN THEIR 
COMMERCE.” Whenever we are at war, all the 
neutral nations of Europe and America, must carry 
on the Indian trade with more advantage than 
either the, Company or the individuals of this 
country can. They save war-insnrance, they 
navigate cheaper, and they sail at the most con- 
venient times. The Americans, undoubtedly, 
avail themselves of this state of things, and in a 
way contrary to the letter and spirit of the treaty 
of commerce and amity made with them in 1794. 
By that treaty, they were allowed a direct 
TRADE between OUR SETTLEMENTS IN InDIA 
AND THEIR OWN PORTS IN AMERICA. They 
now carry, on a ciremtous trade between India 
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tind foreign Europe, in violation of that treaty, and 
they even supply our own colonies with Indian com- 
modities.'* 

Mi% Secretary Fox had tome doubts upon 
subject. At this moment negociations were going 
on with the United States of America. Such 
states had had a representation respecting their 
having abused the treaty of 1794 . 

Mr. Princep, in reply, said, that to the position 
of the honourable chairman Mr. Grant, that dur- 
ing war, not even the individuals of this country 
would be enabled to cope with foreigners ; he hap- 
pily entertained a more cheering confidence ; expe- 
rience had taught him that raw materials, produce 
of various kinds, and coarser commodities then the 
assortments in which the company traded, though 
more bulky, and therefore more henefeial to the 
support of our carrying trade ; that tfwse very arti- 
cles, in which foreigners now dealt almost exclu- 
sively, might he brought home by Brifish traders, 

IK THEIR OWN SMALLER-SITiED AND CHEAPER- 
EQUIPPED VESSELS, WITH CONSIDERABLE PRO- 
FIT TO THE TRADER, AND TO THE GREAT AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE REVENUES OF THIS COUNTRY. 

A sufficient supply of the raw instead of the 
MANUFACTURED material, would accelerate the 
period which he saw approaching, when the natives 
of India shall be supplied with cloth* made here of 

♦ See the author’s remarks on this article : — He can prove 
fbose assertions at the bar of a House of Fariiament. 
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■their ewn eotttm, leaving tv the mother country all 
the frrqfits of freight, agency, commission, insur- 
ance, and manufacture. All these, and many 
other beneficial results, would follow an extendon 
of the privileges of the private trader, if no time 
was lost in taking up the question to which his 
motion tended; but he should bow to the high 
authority of my Lord Petty, and the treasury bench, 
and withdraw his motion. The honourable direc- 
tor, however, (Mr. Grant) declining to bring for- 
w'ard such papers as he (Mr. G.) adroftted would 
have attained his ultimate object, he must say, 
shewed a dispodtion to blink the question.** 

Lord Castlereagk “ was of opinion that a com- 
mercial question of such magnitude and impor- 
tance to the interests of India, and of this country, 
should not be brought before the House on any 
partial statements. But he deprecated all discus- 
sion on matters which were the subject of negoci- 
ation with America. lie wished such points to 
be left to his majesty's ministers in the most com- 
prehensive manner. Had he remained longer in 
the office of the Board of Controul, he had intended 
to have can’ied into effect, the annual exposure of 
the Indian exports and imports. Mr. Princep 
withdrew his motion. 

\7th March. — Mr. Pauli complained that the 
papers, ordered on the 20'th of January, were not 
yet on the table. 
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' Several apologies by Mr. Wallace, Lord Casfle” 
teagh, and Mr. H. Addington, and also by a Mr. 
Ken, who reprobated the practice of moving for 
papers of such inagnitude» under pretence of cri- 
minating Marquis Wellesley, 

Mr. Pauli, in another able speech, moved for 
further papers, which, with the amendment of 
Mr. H. Addington, “ so for as these various docu- 
ments may be disclosed, without prejudice to the 
public service,” were ordered. But in this debate 
great discdVeries were made relative to the actual 
design of the parliamentary leaders. 

\9tk March, 1806. — Mr. H. Addington (chair- 
man of the Board of Controul), moved “ that a cer- 
tain order already agreed upon for the production 
of papers relative to the Rajah of Bhurtpoore, 
should only extend to such as may be disclosed 
“ without prejudice to the public service.” This 
motion produced such opposition from Mr. Francis 
and others, that it was withdrawn. 

31s< March, 1806. House of Zorda.— -Upon a 
motion of Lord Holland’s relative to the Ameri- 
can intercourse with the West Indies, the Duke 
of Montrose complainetl, “ that such intercourse 
gave the Americans additional facilities to import 
into our colonies the produce of the East Indies, at a 
low rate, thereby excluding the merchants of this 
country from a beneficial source of trade.” But 
neither the Lords Grenville nor Holland, who 
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followed, alluded to this- observation of l^e noble 
duke. 

l6/4 Aprils 1806. Debts of the Nabob of Ar- 
cot. — Mr. Francis made a motion relative to the 
debts due to that nabob. In this very intelligent 
speechj Mr. F. lamented the absence of Mr. Wm, 
Smkh, member for Norwich, but cispecially of 
Mr. SheridaHy the now treasurer of the navy, so 
well informed on Indian affairs.” “ Surely,” says 
Mr. F. “ the volcano of that gentleman’s genius 
could not yet be burned out?” Mr. PaulL se- 
conded the motion. 

Mr. H. Addington (Board of Controul) was 
GLAD that Mr. Francis, notwithstanding his reso- 
lution, still persevered in investigating Indian 
affairs. 

13/4 Aprily 1806. — Mr. Pauli complained that 
certain papers were not yet produced ; and Mr. IL 
Addington and Mr. C. Grant promised them forth- 
with. 

Sir A. Wellesley desired to know the nature of 
the charge which Mr. Pauli intended to make 
against his brother the marquis. Mr. Paullex- 
plained it ; and on moving for further papers, he 
found the tone of Mr. Witshead Keene somewhat 
changed. “ It was impossible,” says the latter, 
“ but a governor general of such an immense em- 
pire as India, might be obliged, in some cases, to 
VIOLATE the strict letter of the law, and yet de- 
serve the thanks of his country.” Mr. Francis^ 
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amongst other things, remarked, ‘‘ that he might, 
like Mr. Sheridan, find it his duty to be absent on 
Indian business, when it was his duty to be j>re> 
sent.** Note, called to order by the chair. Mr. 
Secretary Fox, in his usual official style, spoke 
generally, but evidently displayed his aversion to 
this great research into Indian affairs. Mr. Wm. 
Smith rose to declare, that he should haVe attended 
the preceding discussion, if he had not been en- 
gaged in ascertaining the opinions of the right hon. 
Mr., S/teridan ; but that they both would, in fu- 
ture, attend. 

9 \st April, 1 806.— Lord A. Hamilton moved for 
papers relative to the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, but negatived by the previous question, 
moved by Mr. (Secrc<a?y Fox, 121 to 27. Amongst 
the former were Lord H. Petty, Lord Temple, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. H. Addington, Lord Castle- 
reagh, &c. Mr. Wm. Smith, although he would 
not oppose the introduction of the papers, yet la- 
mented that the difficulties of ministers should be 
increased, and their minds distracted by any 
Indian questions.” 

22rf April, 1806. — Mr. Pauli, at a late hour, 
brought forwaid his first charge against Marquis 
Wellesley. His speech was completely persua- 
sive ; but the speaker apprehended that the fram- 
ing of his motion was irregular ; Mr. Pauli, how- 
ever, moved that such chaige “ should be taken 
into- consideration that day three weeks.” The 
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^Maktr e;iquired, who seconded the motion?* Af« 
ter a long pause, and eheering from Lord Temple, 
Mr. H. Addington, &c. Mr. jPauIl observed, that 
** ir the qoble lord to whom he bad before alluded, 
(Lord Folkstors) had been in the House, he 
should not have wanted a seconder ! \” Another 
pause took place, when Sir Wm. Geaiy rose and 
seconded it, not that he conceived the noble 
marquis guilty^ but that the accuser should have 
an opportunity of proving such serious charges.** 
Mr. Secretary Fox “ underatood that the honour- 
able member had not documents to support his 
chaige. He had named a day, however ; if then he 
were not able to substantiate them, he tmUd find 
himself in a very unpleasant, and in a very aukward 
situation. The honourable gentleman was to 
judge for himself. He would recollect that 
jdE proceeded at his peril; and if he had 
at present, no documents to support his charge, he 
should lose no time in moving- for them.*’ Mr. 
Pauli said that he held the list -in his hand, and 
should that evening move for them. Mr. Robert 
Thornton (a director) reprobated the conduct of 
Mr. Pauli. Lord Temple hoped that Mr. Pauli 
** would, in a manly way, retract his opinions of 
the conduct of the noble]marquis.** Mr. Garrow*» 
maiden speech was admirably adapted to silence edl 
enquiry ', so were those of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. W. Poh, (who was now delighted that 
Mr. Pauli « appeared in a tangible ehape,'^) and 

X 
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J^ercwnif'^c. ^c. lliSfr. i^hef^dint t1^ef(fd, 
C^i|)|>ated ^himself frdin tnciitt$listen6jr, '8&yibgf» 
that bis {mathpfiuis wer^'ag«(Msttti« CaiiMtui «Mtf, 
pift one perd against ‘fhi‘ ‘hd^lif tParps ^. ' ‘Ikft. $. 
also hinted tW*^ the opp0s}ti6n ti( Mt. ffitnik 
fi^e chiefly ^om disa^pbhi^tent, tft'tortha'^Hlilf 
another Italian appointAi^ti't. Mr. S. then tftoVCd 
the House to rescind the drder fbr printing thb 
first cbaige a^ins't the noble oiarqtds. . 

. 23d April, 1806.—Mr. Sheridan, after a mdst 

severe and critical allusion to the manner in'which 
Mr. Pauli had brought forward his dharges, 
moved, that “ the order made yesterday for print- 
ing the article of charge of high crimes and misde- 
meanors against Marquis Weftesiley, be dis- 
charged:* Mr. Wm. Smith said,^‘‘ he had no op- 
position to the motion of his right honourable 
friend ; he thought those charges should not ap- 
pear before the public, because, as yet, there ap- 
peared no evidence to support them, and it was 
but justice to the character of the noble marquis, 
to withhold from the public, aspersions upon it, 
until there was some evidence to support it and 
again, “ if Mr. Paul undertook this business mth- 
out any assistance, his conduct is very impolitic 
and rash ; yet, he inight have been treated with 
’ kindness, and not as in the maHner of which I was 
tmfdrtunately a (alluding to tlic cheer- 

' riig of Lord Temple, &c.) Tfte question was then 
puthnd carried! 
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SSM AprU^ 1806.— Mr. PaW/moved tfa« ptlM^ 
iiigof hisfirttehatge. In thii^able speech he aayl» 
** has the Marhatta Waf ever yet been justified i 
' Hat the noble marquis ever yet been exonerated 
firom the breach of the laws of bis country! Has 
any man desired Mr. FVancis to retract his opinions* 
promulgated in this House, and in printed pam* 
phlets, with the name of the author ? Yes, the 
crimes committed in the Carnatic, and the cfaaiges 
of Mr. Franck and Mr. Sheridan are allowed to 
pass ‘mtefaUd^ tmattempted to be eoniradicted'* 
Mr. Pauli quoted a letter from the Marqujs 
lesley to the supercaigoes at China, dated Bengal, 
Fd). 11, 1800:—** Unless early relief be afforded 
to the finances of India, by a large supply of 
/ton, the public credit will suffer. The invest* 
ment in India, for the present year, must be re* 
duced to a low *8cale, and 1 entertain the most 
serious apprehensions, that I may not be able to 
provide the necessary means of exejftion against 
the COMMON enemy.'* In consequence of this 
representation," continued Mr. -Pauli, “ he ob- 
tained from the supercargoes 180,000/. at an ex- 
pence to the company of upwards of 13,000/. and 
which, instead of retaining for the defence of India, 
he squandered in the shamefbl manner stated in 
the charge." He then gave a comparison of the 
situation of India in the ^st administration <ff 
Lord Cornwallis. — ** At the moment of his second 
arrival in India, the Indian debt exceeded 31 mil' 

is 
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lions, and i more would be wanted for the 
ipg year. Lord Corawallis then was obliged .to 
seize upon the iREAsuafl destined for China, to 
recruit an empty treasury, to meet loans all over 
the country, and at:war with Holkar, and threat- 
ened with a conspiracy tp Urive us out 6/ the Penitf 
tula.** And again, “ if I had met with the wonted 
lenity and liberality of this House, I should have 
been spared much trouble, and you the scene it 
witnessed on Tuesday last ; but 1 have escaped 
unhurt, and perhaps others may hereafter ('the 
accused nobleman certainly) have occasion to la^ 
ment the proceedings upon that occasion. The 
SHOUTS of the noble lord (Lord Temple) on that 
evening, in cordial cry with the right honourable 
member Of the Board of Controul (Mr. H. Adt 
dincton) tfi consequence of a pause that will be 
long remembered^ will, if 1 mistake not the character 
of the English nation^ be turned, though they may 
not confess it, to the grief and bitterest sorrow of 
both: at least, they will be taught not to shout 

UNTIL THE ENEMY HAVE FL£D,-«UNTIL THE 
BATTLE IS DECIDED.’* 

99th Aprili 1806. — Mr. Meheux, from the India 
Board, presented certain papers ; and on Mr. 
Pauli’s making some observation on their quan- 
ti^, &c. he was called to order ; on which he com- 
plained that he was the only person so strictly at- 
tended to. 



The subsequent proceedings (to the presibnt 
moment, Sept. 181 1 ), are of a similar tendency. 
The India opponents, in the Houses of Par- 
liament, pretend to discover complete ruin in 
the Company's affairs, whilst the Board of 
Contsoul, and Directors, repel the attacks, nnd 
present glowing and exhilarating prospects. 
All this, however, becomes immaterial to the 
question, of “ a free and open trade for all 
his Majesty's subjects.” 




PART II. 

Observations and Deductions, 
arising from, ihe preceding Data^ 




OBSERVATIONS, 


W^HATEVER might have been my reluctance, 
or doubt, before I resolved to investigate the ac- 
tual state of the honourable East India Company’s 
oriental connection, my mind is relieved, and my 
confidence is established, upon the re-perusal of 
the preceding volume of data. Bigotted, or pre- 
judiced, indeed, must that person be, who, after 
its deliberate examination, is not only a complete 
convert to the absolute necessity of regenerating 
this gigantic mass of medley oriental domination 
and commerce, but is become even, an active ad- 
vocate for an open trade to the vast and various 


regions beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza. 

In ordinary, and in more contemplative times, 
such convictive evidence would, of itself, urge 
good citizens forward, to boldly descry, as their 
fancy would lead them, the specific path to that 
expansive field, which is thus, after a long im- 
pervious labyrinth, presented to the aggregate of 
national enterprise. But, confidence must be the 
handmaid of discretion ; it is a monstrous excre- 


scence on the body politic, which is to be remo- 
ved ; and an injudicious cautery might produce 
an aggravation of evil. 

The habits also of 21 1 years must be respected. 
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The power, public and secret ; the interests of that 
extensive body, which either in its foreign ox do- 
mestic meanders has, as it were, atmiQst natural- 
ised this political Imtis natura: — this encroachment 
upon the first fights of every people: — all these 
we will regard.- A due reverence must be also 
paid to the instimtions, however obtained, or.now 
obviously unwise, of our ancestors. And this, of 
.its|lf, would have resolved me to dilate on the 
preceding data; never foigetting. that, whether 
such obnoxious institutions were through the arts 
of r^eption, .or of corruption, there were two par- 
ties concerned ; the donor, a government, ignorant 
or wicked, and uncontrolled in its acts, by a sla- 
vish, or a degenerated people ; and there was also 
a sordid, or a base receiver. 

For the ^e of perspicuity, rather than for the 
display of any pedantic conceits, I shall preface 
the aubj^ct by a superficial view of our commer- 
cial aystepi from the earliest times, and under the 
following heads ; premising, as the grand commer- 
cial principle, a pnari, of all rational and civil ge- 
Ycmmcnt, “ tba.t the general contribution to the 
public expenditure entitles every, individual to all 
the advantages of the state, to the extent of his 
mental, or his physical powers.** 

What was our commercial scheme before Wil- 
, liam the Conqueror 
From that period to the reign of Elizabeth ? 
From Elizabeth to William III. ? 

From William III. to the present time? 
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Before the time’of William I. 

From the earliest accounts of this, and altodst 
of all countries, we discern, that, from the on* ** 
ginal tribes, or hordes, to the conquest by Wil- 
liam 1. the chief or king was selected in conse- 
quence of some traits of valour, or of superior 
judgment; and that, with few exceptions, all 
were consulted in general business, either in tAeir . 
folkmotes, where even sheriffs of counties were 
elected*, or, in that more deliberative, and select 
body, aptly denominated a Witenagemote. In 
those times, exclusive privileges would have been 
impossible,' unless, indeed, granted for some sig- 
nal service to the commonwealth. To justly ap- 
preciate the actual advantages of that epoch, it 
would be necessary to be better acquainted with 

* The pco;Je’g antient right, in Edward the Confenor’s fime, 
or before, was in their Folkmotes, to choose an Heretsie (a ba- 
ron» or person of quality,) in every county, in tbe nature of a 
Captain, uho had the poxper of the county and miuita in every 
shire. Sieut et vice comitates ptarinciarum et comitaium ehgi de* 
bent per smgulos comitates inplcno fdkmoto^^ as sherifFs ofprdvinces 
and caunties ought to be chosen in every countiy. This ob« 
tained, until violated by Henry III. although then resisted by 
force on the part of the peoples This power was, however» 
again coufirnted to them by the act of Edward I. ch. 8 and 13* 

** Forasmuch as the King has granted the election of sherifFs to 
the commons of the shire, where such are not of fee, &c.” And 
aga n, by the 12th of'^Edward III. 

hamharts Arehakn^ y. S5« de IJefciocbics* 
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the wise institutions in the times of Arthur, AI* 
fred, or of Edward the Confessor. The cfmanm 
law of this land, however, which is almost unex- 
cepttionably founded on the soundest powers of 
reason, will he a lasting and splendid memorial of 
the wisdom of those men, who inhabited our soil 
before the eonquest of W^illiam 1. 

. From that period to the reign of Elizabeth. , 

With the Conqoeror came foedal tenures, , and 
a ramification of arbitrary government,* through an 
host of petty kings, under the denomination of Ba<* 
rons. These, *tis true, did homage to the King, 
of whom they held their lands, in capits: but the 
mass of the people became slaves; held not an 
hide of land ; and were obliged to obey the orders 
of their local chief. It was of little consequence 
whether the Prince, or their task masters, the ba- 
rons, were predominant ; their situation continued 
deplorable. It is true, that as they suffered by the 
arbitrary sway of the Monarch, their aid to the 
barons generally conveyed chastisement, or over- 
throw, to the tyrant ; yet it cannot be disguised, 
the mass of the people were neither designed to be, 
nor were they, substantially benefited by any of 
the revolutions, until the reign of Henry VII. — 
Even the boasted charter of Runnymeade was not 
dictated for the people's weal ; and, but for Henry 
Vll., it is dcTubtful whether a single monarch, or 
a single baron, would have been found for many a 
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century» magnanimous enough to display the de> 
scendants of Alfred, and of Edward the Confessor, 
once more within the pale of rational society. 

Henry Vll. however, soon found, that, mlm 
he could givtf a free representation in parliament, 
(which his mind was not, perhaps, prepared for,) 
and by such liberality throw himself on the po- 
pularity of the nation, he had no chance of secur- 
ing his usurpation, but by suffering the barons to 
alienate their immense property, and by encou- 
raging a spirit tradct and even of foreigH 
eommerce. 

These measures also tended to replenish his cof- 
fers, and rendered him independent of the assist- 
ance of his sturdy and ovei^rown barons. This 
prince was alike politic and avaricious. There is 
little doubt, but, if Columbus could have ren- 
dered him a pecuniary consideration, Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain would not have had the ho- 
nour of that navigator’s discoveries. 

From the conquest to this reign, none can have 
certain data, from whence to ascertain what were 
the efforts made to expand the arts, and to en- 
large the commercial sphere ; for no parliamentaiy 
records are published. We must, therefore, await 
the unfolding of the rolls of their precarious par^ 
liamentSf (such as they were,) of other state papers, 
or of rare memoirs, carefully entombed in the ar- 
•ebives of the nation, or in those of private life.— 
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But* It vmy be safely asserted, tha$ t|ie advasee of 
the million, towards itbethreshdil of knowledge 
and of rank, was precarious and forfaiddiiig. 

It-appears, bowerer, that by tte whkb ac- 
crued:^- tbe Crown, from the. charters granted to 
the Hading companies of the metropolis, add to 
the provincid trading towiis, that the whole .was a 
system of exclusae privilege. The •local trade,' 
wbethm it were London,' or an obacure chartered 
borough, was regulated’ by the mayor of a oorpoi- 
ration, or the warden of a comfMuiy. All who 
could not subsist under the chilling hand of domi> 
aeering and partial agriculture, sought the protec- 
tion of these municipal saoctnaries before they 

1 ^ * 

could exercise any trade or ingenuity. Thus, 

then, cities and towns sprang up. from the emi- 
grations of the village and the bmnlet. But these 
hives of industry were not permitted to make hasty ' 
strides in the arts : this would have f^qiroximated 
them to the equestrian order. No : these muni- 
cipal charters and privileges warn re~ 

luanded and repumiaaed ; sometimes under ’the 
pretext of wm, or forfeiture ; or, as in those of the 
amatry^ •** they had not amply lodged and sus- 
tained the armed forces of the state for, in those 
times, the military, a»>weU as civil expences pf 
the government, were mbitrarily colle^ed, and 
tvery lucrative situation was sold and mortgaged, 
ruMer thm that tka moif of tha M<mairch*$ au^ecta 
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^ medhiin of aTirtwal^fi^MreMK* 
teitkmt ^eige from flavaryt from ’poaatyw «ad 
from ignorance ! 

^U8 driich )fer our internal coAnmnnae, gebe- 
rally a^kitig. Onr eittemai jseialaonft were Jnit 
OB a Blender scale. ' 

The original ataple of tin was edigsed, at 'leasts 
by ^ts strceessor*--^ wool. Yet such were the im- 
provident measures of the governnrent, diet this 
grand appendage to ^ production of 'Cornwall 
was almost wholly expotted, and the 'woollen gar- 
ments of the island were actually manufactured in 
the Low Countries, in Germany, and in France. 
This ruinous policy generally obtained, until die 
expulsion and arrival of the Flanunands. These 
estabiiShe<l that great branch, the woollen sqniiu- 
factoiy, in the Wilds (Wealds) of Kent, and of 
Sussex. After a senes of years, the lower price 
of dabour transferred it into the Western counties ; 
and,i ultimately, Huddersfield, and the West Jfltd- 
ing of Yorkshire, presented themselves, and di- 
vided the toils of that new staple, as we witness 
at the present day. « 

The gilk manufacture bad, indeed, at an earlier 
period, attained a great perfection, chiefly through 
the persecutions of ‘Lombardy, the «Pais de Vaud, 
the Grisons, and tbat^in Languedoc. It dis- 
pensed great internal consolatton, and presented 
the most enviable prospects; but, in the se- 
quel, was improvidently blighted, by the shame/kl 
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privileges which the East India Company pos- 
sessedt and Ix^n to exercise, from the early part 
of the reign of James the First. ‘ 

I have already stated, that Henry VII. was tho^ 
first who granted foreign roving commissions. The 
Merchants Adventurers,” and the “ Greenland 
Company,” indeed, had been previously and long 
established ; but the boon for such exclusive char- 
ters having been only found among the rich citi- 
zens of the London chartered companies, and who 
therefore engrossed S-lOths of the kingdom’s trade, 
those two company’s ulterior operations most 
seriously tended to contract^ rather than to expand, 
the industry of the natives ; and, as a proof, it 
is ascertained by the preceding state extracts, that 
in the time of Edw. III. before the establishment 
of the former there were greater exportations of 
chtfts, even than in that of James 1. or at a later 
period : and, in this latter reign, it was deemed a 
sufficient satisfaction to the injured pretensions of 
Hull and of York, that they should actiially par- 
ticipate in the Greenland trade, with London, in 
the paltry amount of 500 tons of shipping.' 

Having thus descanted generally on the situa- 
tion of our commercial relations, during a period 
of usurpation. Of war, and of violence, and from 
which the philanthropist will gladly retire, 1 shall 
briefly remark, that in the reign of Philip and 
Maty, the observer is attracted towards judicious 
attempts in the Commons to promote the welfare 
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of society, (see Part I.) ; but they were stifled bjr 
the hand of power,. : ' 

From, Elizabeth , to the time of William III. 

In Elizabeth, we have to investigate the conduiot 
of a profound woman. Like her predecessor, and 
her father Henry VIII. she knew that a free par- 
liament, and an unrestrained commerce, would be 
incompatible with her scheme of arbitrary sway. 
Yet, such was the force of national habit, and sti- 
mulated likewise, by the commercial enterprise of 
the low countries, and of Holland, it was not pos- 
sible for her to avoid every . plausible encourage- 
ment to national industry. Thus were her visits 
to her manu&cturing towns periodical ; but after 
a long and dark reign of hypocrisy and of misery ; 
after she had recruited her cofters, or enriched her 
minions with the douceurs of privileged compa- 
nies, she appears,* by her “ golden” and last speech, 
to have relented of so, shameful a prostitution of 
the public weal. If I could, in compassion to her 
memory, somewhat extenuate her main commer- 
cial action, — the exclusive charter to the East lYidia 
London merchants, — I would hope that she had 
some conscientious motive. She had periodically 
surveyed the cheerfuPweaver’s abode ; her mind 
might feel trae contrition tor her manifold acts of 
arbitrary sway, her contempt of parliaments, her 
unpardonable (as man speaks) conduct towards 
her less fortunate sister queen, her reflections (see 

K 
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ker golden*' s{)&eich) np^n tke grtat dap af ne- 
count! — ail this, and perhaps ti^ Itnre of a present 
to some deserving favourite, an Essex or a Leices* 
ter, ihi^t have Idduced her tb gtant this exclusive 
advantage for 13 yuan ; and also taking ItMy into 
consideration the proxxssiohs of piety, which 
have in lLT.i:itttesdisHnguishedpRiKCEs,it tnaynot 
he too.tnuch to «^y, that, as in the onginal grant to 
the mei‘chaMs adventurers,” her main stimulus 
to this great oriental uitra>marin'e, might he a wish 
ito enlighieh fkc gentiles, and to 'be. the glory of that 
tdiristidn faith Which hCr infam^ts father had im> 
piously prostitute at the sSered sthrine of liberty 
and of truth ! 'Gratitude might also actuate her; 
for, such tvas the progress of theewcluswe scheme 
of commeroe siiice the tiineof ‘Heniy VII. that we 
findi to contend against the armada of Spain, .in 
SOO vessels, no- less than T 63 were funnshed by 
•these merchant adventuring Londoners and the 
Cinque 'Ports; and when, subsequently she 
would have avenged this insult in Portugal, 
•163 in 170 ships, and ISiOOO itroops were =piio- 
Tidbd, and troops sustained t}\ere, from sorae^gene- 
iraf coffer of these chartered -gentlemen. 

This, however, to her, and to every tyrant, was . 
better than to have liad despotic acts ’CmtroUed by 
the representatives of a free people. Elizabeth 
knew better ; rikI, mark their base degradation, 
eveuto the termination of her reign ! — irepresenta- 
tives, (again see “ golden” .speech,) whose ances- 
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had selected cA^, and consented to a code 
of regfnlations: fov die general apd r^ctjsroce/ weaj, 
ktu^ling on bothf knees,, to,, receive the last, dying , 
speech and Qonfessioti of a princess, vrho had ex> . 
ercised her superior 'talents, only in the trammels of 
deception apd of slavery ! 

If any hapless admirer of this princess should 
deem me severe, 1 beg him to remember, as somd • 
and fundamental law, “ that nolhing can be dona 
in a ' well ordered free state, by the king's grant, 
letters of patent, or any act of his, as to the per> 
sons, goods, lands, liberties cff the subjects, but 
mqst be according to established lam, which the 
judges are sworn to observe and deliver, between the 
king and the people impjartiallg ; to rich and poor, 
high and low, and therefore the justices, and. minisr 
ters of justice, afe to be questioned. and punished, 
if the laws be violated, and no reflection to be 
"inade on the king. Here then is.,the defliiition of 
the axiom, the king can do no wxong ; and thus are 
ilfustrated the true rights of the subject,- salus 
popuLi SUPREM4 t.KX, Of, in a more simple term, 
the Qrjtish constitution in theory. 

It may be rationally supposed, that a people, 
thus debased, sought with.eagerpess the arrival oS 
the successor of such a queen. King James was 
destined to preside oyer a nation whom the eh- 
lightened historian, Hume, imagines were not 
aware that they ,possessed more liberty than the 
French people. 1 so far differ from Mr. Hume, as 

K.2 
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to suj>posr; that they possessed lesi; because that,* 
otherwise than on the continent, these islanders 
j'-t rctainfid the.blessed germ, transmitted from 
, curtrs anterior to the conquest; and such a people 
V.' T'^ ^^licrcfore more susceptible of the oppressions 
01 tyranny, and therefore less free than the 
Trench. 

King James’s procession from Scotland to Lon- 
doiij was a continued series of acclamation and of 
hospitality ; national and religious feuds were at 
rest ; every thing conspired to introduce this prince 
with eclat. His birth, his great exaltation, in 
whom was for' ever consigned to 'oblivion, the 
contentions of the White and' the red roses; his 
pretended learnihg — mark the sequel — the hour 
was not yet arrived ( 0 , may it soon arrive!) when 
it should be ascertained, that an equally poised 
gove'^umetit only, Constitutes the true source of 
happiness to a-hifmarcb'and to a people. 

This king, ■then*; as if he had no other wish but 
to unite the two kingdoms, begah to soothe the 
minds of the independent gentry, by an immense 
creation of baronets and other titles; and when, 
from the base acts 0:f his ancestors and his own, 
he found the talde of the Commons loaded with 
petitions and complaints, he bullied, he erased, 
he prorogued, he dissolved parliaments. Can we 
then wonder (not satisfied with his voted subsidies), 
that his dear and faithful countrymen, such as the 
Earl of Leneux, &c. that his beloved relatives in 
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Bohemia, should require all that could be obtained 
by such charters as those he repeatedly gave the 
Bast India Company ; and especially that . of the 
7th of his reign, which solaced for all their perils 
by sea, and perils by land, by a grant for ever/ 

On the contrary, there cannot be a doubt but, 
if the whole North American continent had been 
asked for, and paid for, it also, as with the South 
American coasts, would have graced this munih- 
ceut royal donation. 

I shall hastily pass over the melancholy period 
of his successor’s reign. Suffice it, that Charles I. 
proceeded in the steps of his improvident and 
“ absolute” father, and he ultimately made atone- 
merit for his vices, and those of his ancestors, ra- 
ther than for his own. 

In fact, the oppressions of the people, were ar- 
rived at the pitch of indurance. Learning and 
knowledge too, thanks to commerce {not East In- 
dia), and the blessed art of printing! had obtained 
a prepondei-ancy, and a complete overthrow of the 
monarchy, was the consequence. 

It was, however, a great national error, and a 
crime, to immolate a sovereign, or a chief magis- 
trate. By a reasoning congenial to what may be 
found in page 131, 1 contend, that the crimes 
of the chief ruler or magistrate, are derivable from, 
and are corroborated by an ignorant, or by a vicious 
people. King Charles, Henry of France, Peter of 
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Slussia, Gustavus of Sweden, uitder the/ori^« 
Louis XVI. was the martyr .of the iatter. 

1 hatre said, that the . mass of the people de- 
manded a free and virtual share in the government ; 
deception could no longer avail. I could go fur- 
ther ; if the tyrant Cromwell had permitted that 
mmtial to every free people, the house of Stuart 
would never again have visited these realms. 

- To counterbalance, however, this restriction on 
the people, Oliver amused them with their too na- 
tural bent for foreign subjugation, and, in his vigo- 
rous efforts against the Dutch, he not only exalted 
our naval power and prowess, but (and chiefly by 
this contention for maritime superiority, and conti- 
nued by his two successors) it nearly destroyed the 
Dutch Oriental Company, and thus enabled ours 
to purchase those repeated prolongations of privi- 
lege, which we remark, until the time of 
William 111. 

It must likewise be admitted, such was the 
comparative pre^’ess of the arts and of industry, 
during the interregnum, thatthe return of Clias. II. 
Can only be accounted for,- from the disappoint- 
ment to the mass of the {leople, of a government 
xcithout parliaments, and to certain promises, to 
restore them in purity, made by the exiled king 
before hrs arrival. 

This monarch’s time, rievertheloss, appears to 
have l)een devoted to a scries of sensuality and 



corruption*. Th« .pariiament wps oceasionaUy 
held, but a great ifaU secret vva$ ascertained ; if^p> 
thods were adopted to m^naq^ a IIouse of 
Commons. It was a most promising embrio — ^it was 
at peifection after the arrival of William. .We will 
illustrate this. The fountain of honour was ipces^ 
santly supplied by the full flowing streams oC mo- 
nopolising GRANTS ; aye, even down to the seal- 
ing of a will or an indenture. .But the golden 
recruit, as in the earlier days, was unquestionably, 
from the once tranquil, ifbvv sanguinary, current 
of the Indus or the Cranges. 

King Charles, and his brotlier successor, were 
not men of inferior talents. To govern without a 
revolution, so enlightened a people, and by such 
means, required more than common capacity. It 
is true the people w'cre disap]R>inted, but the revo- 
lution of Cromwell was by no means forgotten. 
The church, however, and the nobles, were witli 
the .king and his measures, because that they 
dreaded another convulsion. How then was this 
million amused 1 Why, in their darling fight 
against the Dutch, the assertors of that “.Christian 
taith,” so incompatible with the “ catholic 
creed.” We were, on the whole, successful in 

* llth article of the impeachment against the French duchess 
of Portsmouth, mother of the Duke of Richmond, who resided in 
great state with the King at Whitehall, that hardly any grunt, 
office, or place, was given away, but through her oxiter etnUsaries 
intercession, and vionei/ given to them.’*— Sowm* State Papers. 
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this contest; commerce too', and the arts, were 
greatly expanded ; and if James II. had not ulti- 
mately displayed a predilection for the catholic 
creed; if the church had not affected alarm; if 
certain artifices had not been practised by great 
men, to entangle us in William’s dispute with 
France, there cannot be a doubt but James 11. 
through a pure representation of the people, might 
have perpetuated his race, and, for aught our con- 
tracted minds can discover, the nation might have 
enjoyed, even to this mbment, all the rational con- 
solations of society. Nay, had he even again, 
amused the nation with a war against Holland, and 
thus further injured our rival traders, the clergy, 
and discontented nobles, would not have suc- 
ceeded in their Batavian intrigues. 

This, however, can only be tiiirly illustrated 
when the nation obtains a sight of the Stuart 
PAPERS, deposited in Paris, and which dame 
rumour says, have been recently recovered, and 
brought into this country; but whether through 
the medium of Mr. Hiiskisson, who was, at the 
commencement of the war, a Marchand de Paris, 
and a high jacobin ; or that of Lord Lauderdale, 
assisted by the great patriot Mr. Tierney, who 
merely took his stand at Boulogne, it is very imma- 
terial to ascertain. One thing is observable, that 
all those personages have been graced with distin- 
guished places, titles, ox pensions. Yes, I pledge 
myself to my country, that when the actual state 
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machinery of that singular event (the abdication 
James) shall be laid before the British people, they 
will be better enabled to judge of comparative go- 
vernments ; they will obtain a knowledge, which 
they will'practically apply to themselves. 

There is one general observation, however, 
arises from an evident fact. The general mass 
had LESS to complain of under the restricted par- 
liaments of the two last Stuarts, than they had un- 
der William, or even under Anne his successor ; 
and if doubts are entertained, I appeal to the com- 
parative petitions on the tables of the bouses of 
parliament. And for those who are more scepti- 
cal, let them critically peruse the state papers in 
the preceding part of this work, “ reign of King 
William.” 

If, for this singular phenomenon I were to ac- 
count, I should say that, with a defective parlia- 
ment, the Stuarts gave general occupation to the 
subject ; and that the parliaments of William were 
MANAGED, SO that the best energies of the nation 
were exhausted in a silly co-operation with Hol- 
land for the humiliation of France. 

But these digressive observations belong to 
statesmen only. The merchant, however, who has 
less time to contemplate, and is anxious for the 
chart, and for the opening of this land of Ophir, 
will also pardon me, when he recollects the statue 
of Charles II. in the centre of the London Ex- 
change, and William in an humble niche in a cor- 
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%ert and afso, that India stock was in the formcr’e 
reign at 280 per cent. 

From William III. io the preseiU time : 

Reign of William III. 

If from a tranquil investigation of the reign of 
King William, and the actual situation of the peo> 
pie, I am constrained to be most severe ; at this dis- 
tance of time, it will not surely be imputed to me, 
iIi?X prejudice can have influenced the' opinion. 

I have thought of it a thousand times, and am 
convinced, that if the protestant was actually pre- 
served, (I admit that hypothetically), the true in- 
terests of man, such as ^hxalt his situation either 
in his relations towards God, or towards his neigh- 
bour, were basely deteriorated during such reign of 
William. 

Allowing that He was conscienfiousiy led to sup- 
plant his fother-in-law, where were the results of 
this conscientious scheme of action? Was his 
praise to be found in thejoioa* warfare in which he 
exhausted the best energies of the British people ? 
Was it in the sister kingdom, where, after the 
force of arms, (rather thai) the peaceful ’ olive 
branch,) had reduced tha^ Ideally bigotted; yet 
ignorant and unfortunate people to the trearties of 
Limerick and Galway, his mind was ord^ fertile in 
the breach of those treaties? ,'In the sordid 
treachery at Panama, orby the massacre at Glencoe ? 
Was his glorious magnanimity discovered in the 
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aggrandisement of Minf^erBeniiftck*,mdothtrtii 
’ bis Dutch followers ? To say nothing of Mr. 
Somers-\. Was it in screening the Duke of Leeds^* 

* A descendant of this most disinterested family did, some 
few years ago, return from his oritnlal 'island of Baralariaf and was 
so happy as to find water Sufficient to land his argosie** long 
befote he reached the dangerous navigation of old Thames. But, 
alas! a cirstom-house loutigei*, in Piccadilly, obtruded himSelf, 
and the argosie'* found its way, and so did great into a 
great custom-house; lOO/. having been previously offered, and 
honestly rejected, by this out*searcher ; for it was discovered, that 
one half of this argosie” was eontrahand^ and the other rei^uired 
at least 1000/* for the import duties ! In the sequel, the governor 
recovered his argosie” at no ordinary penalty, tse hope ; but th’c 
poor Piccadilly lounger was soon afterwanls deprived of his place f 
When we recollect what Minkeer presided at the treasury and the 
customs, (no matter how the young skipper may comport himself 
in future ultra marine speculations), wc must, with indignation, 
exclaim, 

** Dignified dregs of*** fallen race, 

Honour's dishonour, and fame's last disgrace 1” 

The unfortunate lounger,” on bearing of my oriental designs, 
sought me, and thus related the story. He has not a second coat. 

t A letter of Queen Anne is extant, and runs thus ^ I am 
obliged to take that fellow Somers into my councils again. Amidst 
his toils and arrangements of constitufions, he forgot not to enricli 
himself with the spoils of my family — the Ryegate estate— worth 
10,000/. a year.” A toletable sum in those days ; and this proves 

that patriotism is a species of trade. 

« 

J As the once flourishing town of Leeds is now greatly dis- 
tressed, the present duke has an opportunity of retributative justice. 
About dOOO/. a year, amongst its poor, would neither dishonour 
the donor or the receiver. 
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and tMrenty others, concerned in picking the na« 
tion out of their natural right of trading beyond 
Bona Esperanza ? 

But in all this, we trace the marvels of those 
incredible treasures which the oriental company 
had amassed, by the better commercial policy of 
William’s less fortunate predecessors. Yes, in 
his reign, (fhom whence came the means ?) 
was systematised a perfect scheme of parliamentary 
corruption and management, and another (the 
Bank) of funded and paper anticipation of national 
revenue ! And this, in lieu of actual property, 
which he had exhausted for the balance of power! 
Could no one of those great lawyers or statesmen, 
with huge perukes, have just whispered him, “ that 
with all their faults, the secret of the Stuart race 
>vas, a supremacy of commerce, and the en* 

TIRE DOMINION OF THE SEAS AS ARSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL TO THAT SUPREMACY?^’ 

But I am disgusted, and will quit this reign ; 
earnestly, however, entreating the reader to care- 
fully peruse the preceding papers, in order to 
ascertain, what was the laudable scheme of 
GOVERNMENT, pursucd by King William the 
Third, of glorious MEMokv ! 

Reign of Queen Anne. * 

^ly observations here, will be very brief. Her 
heart was not with the war with France. She 
was impetuously led to it, by such ambitious men 
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as 'Godolphin, Somers, and Marlborough, with 
their' g^-betweeh, Mrs. Masham. The secret was, 
that the war tended to get rid of the sjnriU ; 
and to check that commercial march which would 
some day, if not discreetly directed, gain a 
preponderancy in the commonwealth. The nia- 
nagement then, of the Houses of parliament, in 
this reign, presented a reputable perfection ; and, 
therefore, the adamantine foundation laid by 
the H<m. the East India Company in the preceding 
one, began to assume/orm and consistency. 

Reigns of George I. and II. 

Ily successive and destructive wars, the country 
required time to breathe. North America had now 
opened her arms/ to British enterprise, and those 
subtile underminers of liberty, Mr. Pelham, Sir 
llobert Walpole, and Mr. Pulteney, displayed all 
their arts. 

The East India Company, therefore, may be 
truly said to have found in these men, faithful 
patrons 'and protectors. 

In the latter reign, however, this Company 
began to emerge, even, upon their oriental coasts. 
They could shiver a lance with a native prince ; 
the factory, and the pen, were abandoned ; these 
merchants would explore the interior, and at the 
termination of this reign, presented to the wonder- 
ing philosopher, the phenomenon of a Christthn 
trading Company, “ sent to explore for pro- 
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pvefmwg and OTQit dtf- 
tk^mhing fketnselvea iv mkaeubesi of uo^ 
T||:.ITY, and against those laotpkoik^. prints, on 
Wjhose shores they had eEchapged the reciprocal 
duties^ due from man to man 11 

Butfc having arrived at the commencement of 
the reign of Qeoige HI. itjis time thf»t, by, way of 
digression, no mental relief! 1 should introduce 
our oriental TSAoixa WAnnions, and, like some 
great giant ! in the plenitude of their glory and 
their power. 

In doing this, and with all due solemnity I 1 
must premise my readers, that as there is au 
impnmaiur on the oriental press, and as few “ ’ero 
return" from that auspicious land of promise, 
discontented or degraded, it has not been easy to 
select the most correct account o( t^e rise and pro- 
gress of these most Christian pilgrims and chieftains. 
I shall therefore proceed cautiously ; but, J chal- 
lenge this Company’s whole host of defenders to 
substmtially^ cortf rout tnc. 

What was the actual stale of this once happjf and 
independent kingdom of Jndostan, before the irrup- 
tion of foreigners! It is from the pep of an able 
historian. “ Alkbar, the emperor, on the throne 
of Delhi, deaennded from the great Tamerlane the 
Tartar, died ip 1^5-r^was distinguished by innu- 
snerabls virtwh He took from his odScers the 
povipt of oppressing the people. Severe in his 
justice, he never forgave extortion, ffe encouraged 
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trade by the invariable proteddm ^iven to 6i«r> 
chants of all nations. He regarded neither the 
religious opmionsnor the countries of men.; all who 
entered his domains were his subjects, and they 
had a right to hisjttsiiee, ‘ 

“ He was succeeded by his son, Mahommed 
Jehangire. In 16 li,, (vide Charter of James!,) 
Sir Thomas Row, ambassador extraordinary from 
England, arrived at Brampour, and was received 
with all die pomp and honours of an Eastern 
Prince. A firman was immediately issued for a 
permission to the English to establish a factory fit 
Brampour, and soon afterwards, another at Surat. 
Sir Thomas was treated by the emperor with the 
utmost (^ability and politeness, and PKniClVATEO 
on his safe arrival.’* (O my God ! but the mind 
must have a< moment to compose itself ; and to 
contemplate}. 

“ The presents were highly acceptable ; but a 
COACH, sent by King James, (who paid for it?) 
was so agreeable, that the Emperor was immediately 
drawn in it, and the embassy assisted, am 

THE PLACE OF CAVALRYH” 

From this eventful moment, to the peculiar and* 
tragical disaster of the Black-hole at Calcutta, (a 
century and a half), our Merchants Adven- 
turers,” and “ Hon. United Company,” appear 
not to have extended their conqyests for beyond 
the sight of their shipping. Such tragical event, 
then, gave new energies to their powers ; and we 
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shall see, what wete the fruits of the prowess of 
Colonel Clive and others. At last, Shaw 
Alluin, the undoubted heir of the Mogul Empire, 
Jell into our hands. 

“ A PERPETUAL commission for the office of 
RECEIVERS GENERAL of the revenues of Bengal, 
JSaftary and Orissa, was obtained from him for the 
government. 

“ Tn consideration of 'this imperial mandate, 
which conferred on the Company the govern- 
ments of those provinces for ever, Shaw Allum 
was to receive an annual pension of 325 , 000 /. 
This was moderate to the lineal successor of the 
great Tamerlane. He was, at the same time, 
guaranteed in the possession of the province of 
Ullahabad ; and thus a kind of provision was made 
for a prince, who retained nothing* of what be- 
longed to his illustrious ancestors, but the empty 
title of Emperor of Indostan.” 

Let us compare the different situations of this 
vast empire of Indostan, in the period previous to 
that ambitious enterprise of enlightened Euro- 
peans, (when the embassy condescended to draw 
the emperor through his capital), and that of the 
medium between the years 1750 and 1780 . — “ In 
the FORMER, there was an immense internal, as well 
as external trade; for the court was o/iAc /jY»em/, 
in civil polity and in religim ; and the balance of 
bullion in the province of Bengal, only, amounted 
to 1 , 852 , 500 /. sterling. In the latter period. 
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her current specie was decreased from 15 to 10 
millions ; her inhabitants, by the intolerable go- 
vernment of marauders, incessantly visited by con- 
tinued wars, by pestilence, and by famine, dimi- 
nished no less than 5 millions ; a number exceed*^ 
ing evep, what was lost by the separation of the 
United States of America !” 

I have no ' wish to pursue thetr subsequent war- 
fare, or their commercial operations ; the preceding 
pages, (Part I.) those faithful quotations from 
established authorities, are .sufficiently convincing 
to all, but the interested, in this shameful ex- 
clusive trade, and actual monopoly. 

Reign of George III. 

The secluded philosopher would have con- • 
jectured that, when this monarch in his first speech^ 
told his people, enlisted by his solemn oath at the 
standard of equal justice v without ^hich, a go- 
vernment is, in fact, unhinged, and its constitu- 
tion a non entity ; when he assured them, I say, 

** that his oriental acquisitions presented a vast 
field," &c.— he would, at least, have been advised^ 
to expand the advantages, if they were such, to all 
his liege subjects, or at least, that he would have 


* I am so antique as to suppose with Machiavel, that the 
Wisdom of a prince ?/ever takes beginning from tbe wisdom of his 
council^ but the wisdom of the council always from tbe wisdom of 
the prince,** He who talks like Cato, should like Cato act.^’ 

L 
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been reminded, thiiit he could not conscientiously 
fulfil the oath he had recently taken, without 
either extending to India, the sole basis of equal 
justice, the representative scheme of govern- 
ment, or of actually ordering the restoration of such 
cTcqiiisitions. . 

It may not perhaps be known to those who have 
not travelled so far as the author, that, with the ex- 
ception of the pestilential forts of Africa, thelslands 
of Malta, and Minorca, there is not any other de- 
pendency of the British crown, without its senate, 
and its house of assembly, or representatives, and 
chiefly elected every three years — the British Isles 
only, enjoying the boon of a septennial choice. 
And, what perhaps may surprise more, in some of 
these assemblies, there arc copper, or other tawny 
^ sons of Adam; and in many, as in the two Ca- 
nadas, &c. the TEST of our Eaith is not ob- 
truded; and even a catholic speaker has been 
found with two thirds of a House, all catholics, 
and legislating as safely for their constituents, as if 

It is singular, that the King may in his natural^ and why not his 
political capacity, contra deus^ contra proximum^ et se ip^um? 

If it be said, notwithstanding, ‘ he can do no wrong,” certainly 
Xh'it tenet if it be ens Icgis^ but it jS scarcely ens ixttionis ratiocinata'. 
This reasoning, however, is only api>UcabIc, when the powers 
of a Ft ate are not equally poised, e. g. Kingly power possessing 
the annual expenditure of ninety millions, and the patronage over 
forty millions of orientals, versus^a rotten f>oi oagh representation. 
This surely, cannot be the British constitution jn ?h.\cTicEr 
For i (I e6u V, see page J3 1 • 
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they had previously communed with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Where then are the boundaries of Kingly justice ? 
Was nothing due to the miriad of Indians, once the 
care of the great Tamerlane and of his benevolent 
and enlightened successors? Were it not an act, 
worthy of princes, to endeavour, by some rational 
code of government, (the representative) to have 
rivetted their affections, and thus pave the way to 
the introduction of the tenets of the blessed Jesus ? 
I appeal to candor. Without this representation, — 
without a free press, — without any participation 
whatever in the government of their own natal soil, 
was it reasonable to expert that, these immense 
conquests could be held without an incessant 
drain of blood and treasure ? And this admitted, 
ought there not ( I demand in the name of the 
injured justice of my country,) to have been A n 
EXTENSION OF SUCH BLESSINGS, OR A COMPLETE 
ABANDONMENT OF THE CONQUESTS? 

Under the wide spreading shield, the King 
can do no wrong,” the opiission of duties and 
errors may be sheltered ; or they may be plausibly 
imputed to the general body of a free people, and 
“ parliament assembled” may be blamed. It is not 
very likely that those rotten borough speculators, 
who corroborated and confirmed the acts of the 
Honourable the East India .Company, and by 
controlling their frightful debts, did virtually 
assimilate this cankered confederacy with the British 

L 2 
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nation* would give to the Asiatics, what is 
deetiicd sO' valuable and so importunate in the 
British Jslands. To the proceedings, however, of 
this senate, I entreat the mast deliberate attention : 
and (if the reader has the happy opportunity), also 
to peruse the rolls and records of parliament, and 
likewise the Whole debates on East India affairs ; 
especially those, (which I have purposely omitted) 
when Messrs. Fox and Pitt, in 1784, practised 
their state manoeuvres on a deluded people ! 

Indeed, in the whole series of reports, especially 
since the Revolution, the representation of the 
Commons appears to have been most ingemousli/ 
conducted; and it is mortilying to behohl how 
statesmen^ and how transcendent talents., have bem 
prostituted at the Asiatic shrine. 

Having thus taken a general, though a desultory 
survey of a long age of deep policy, bad govern- 
ment, or of precarious commerce ; in which I have 
stydiously reminded the reader, that he is a 
descendant of Sydney and of Hampden, I shall 
proceed to 

More minute Observations, and more parlicularlp 
applicable to this chartered Company. 

From the immense complication of figures in 
the India accounts, it is not any impeachment of 
one’s arithmetic to say, “ that it is impossible 
so, to simplify, as to render them intelligible.” 

This company have Cocker’s Calculations, at the 
corner of every palanquin and every counting- 
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house. By the papers, however, laid- before the 
House of Commons, and dated the 30th of July, 
1304, and which we know were combined with 
the amiable military operations of the splendid 
Marquis Wellesley, it seems that, from 1795 to 
i804, the profits of 

Sterling. 

India goods were - - - - .£’.4,155,791 

Private trade, viz. Officers of 

Ships, &c. - - - - 1,482,056 

China Goods 7,vS02,l?.9 

Total profit (10 years) 1.3,440,036 

Dividend to pay on India Stock 

and Bonds ( 10 years) 7,033,^66 


Of these accounts, clius carefully cut and dried, 
and thus signed by the secretary, we surely have 
not ground to exclaim, “ nallus latet angitis in 
herbal” But, since that period, we have heard 
strange things ; such as that there iS now an actual 
annual interest to pay in Leadenhall-stfeet, of— 
THRKE Mir.LIONS 1 

If so— (observe, I only quote , some scandalous 
rumour) — why, Lord North, Mr. Pitt, (Mr. Fox, 
an accessory,) Lord Melville, Mr. Addington, &c. 
have kindly, through the Board of Controtil, dove- 
tailed on the British people, another fifty or sixty 
millions of debt ! 1 say, identified with an arrear 
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beyond credibility, and which has arisen from the 
glorious operation of banking, and of funding, in 
the reign of William III. 

1 have, in the first part of this work, purposely 
inserted the earliest public protests, against that 
“ glorious” establishment of the Bank, because I 
wanted the attentive mind to mark, with what 
steady and imperceptible gradations this bank 
funding, and this honourable India Company have 
gone, hand in ‘hand. 

The former’s humble commencement was a sum 
little exceeding one million, and established for 
the purpose of relieving the pecuniary drains and • 
oppressions of William, by the anticipation of cer- 
tain taxes, through a thing called tallies. This 
establishment has now, however, passed its bloated 
acme of imperfection; and when Mr. Pitt, that 
unfortunate pilot, who weathered the storm, but 
who, without either compass or rudder, left the 
state vessel, tossing to and fro, on the wild ocean 
of despair! — did this institution the honour to 
relieve it, for tlie use of his quixotic operations, of 
its /««/ guinea, his mimstry and the consti- 
tutional POAVERS OF THE REALM DID AS VIR- 
TUALLY assimilate this bank with the welfare, the 
faith, the honour of the country, as any appen- 
dage OF xERRiTORY is assimilated, or, as the 
Isle of Man was, after the well known con- 
tract with the Athol family. . 

1 thus have obtruded a digression. It is due to 



that sacred justice., .which in this, my oriental re- 
search, l am so ardently seeking. Let not preju- 
d'ice, then, nor venal, nor malignant men, aim the 
shaft of invective and hostility against Directors, 
whose once vigorous arms were paralized by 
power, and whose free volition was irnpt'ri- 
OHsly, though invisibly, wrested from them, by. the 
ministers of tho state, before February, 1797. 

I have an obvious motive for thus dwelling on 
the virtual connection of the government, with the 
house in Threadneedle-street. 

The same iaith, the same sacred claim, has the 
public upon that government, for its ultimate gua- 
rantee and protection of the funds of the honour- 
able East India Company, ever since that eventful 
moment, when in 1773, and subsequently. Lord 
North held sweet converse with them ; when, 
througli his “ commissioners for the affairs of In- 
dia,” he signed a. treaty, offensive and defensive, 
wliich became most completely ratified and 
confirmed by his successor, Mr. Pitt, through 
those able negotiators, “ the honourable Board of 
Controul.” 

At these bold positions some men may start; 
but let the case be plainly, and commercially 
argued ; for we are speaking of trading bodies.— 
Were not, 1 pray, such powerful interpositions 
completely tantamount in private life, to a meeting 
f>f creditors, of some great establishment ? If, at 
such meeting and discussion, it were discovered 
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that- one debtor, and that debtor,- the govern^ 
menf, through its premier, had ingeniously bor> 
rowed such valuable assets, as to have embarrassed, 
and to have rendered the continuance of the con- 
cern lipbn similar principles, Utterly impossible, 
and, therefore, another plan of conduct is adopted; 
and all the creditors at this meeting (Grocer* s-hall) 
sanction and engage to uphold s'uch new plan — 
are \fe to be told, that all responsibility of the old 
^ firmfor the past was not something like substan- 
tfi ALLY done away ? Aye, and for the future also. 
And if thfs new plan were to prove abortive, every 
estate of every one of these guarantee gentlemen 
would, IN AID OF Messrs. Pitt and Co. be 
justly liable to the public, tor any deficit that might 
arise. 

I hope that this hypothetical case will not alarm 
these worthy creditors, who also assisted in the 
pious chorus of “ God save the King,” upon the 
Royal Exchange, at the happy r«-(Jommence- 
ment of hostilities with France? I know their 
embarrassments — but 1 cannot, at present, descend 
from ray sky parlour” to their relief. 

As to the case of the East .India Company, al- 
though of itself one of less magnitude, (as in the 
proportion of 30 to 900 millions,) it bears on my 
position with peculiar and greater force. 

It matters not whether India gifts to the govem- 
nlent exceeded those of the sister institution.— 
We must all remark, what an inexfiauslible pa- 
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tronage its insatiate conquests, during the last €0 
years, must have given the government ! It will 
not, it is presumed, be credible, that any one of 
those hostile measures of this “ trading” society, 
could have been particularly obnoxious to his Ma« 
jesty’s government ? How can we then rationally 
heap censure in LeadenhalUstreet,. (subsequent- 
ly, MIND,) to the ingenious co-partnership 
with Messrs. North, Pitt, Grenville, Addington, 
Yorke, Castlereagh, — ^aye, and at one time or an- 
other, confirmed by all their dependants, theif 
slaves, and minions? 

My inference, then, establishes the identity of 
the connection, and therefore simplifies the 
mean by which the government may, by a single 
vote, give an anxious, and a distressed commer- 
cial world,. all the incalculable advantages of an 
open trade. 

Having thus endeavoured to impress that the 
virtuous attainments of oriental territories, and 
their immense revenues, now belong to the Crown, 
and are not governed by the representative scheme, 
and therefore, appears contrary to the coronation 
oath of the King-~having also just given a tolera- 
ble due for the removal of all difficulties to an open 
trade — having, 1 say, established the actual con- 
nection, and, thijrefore, virtual supremacy of the 
government — the Atg-Aer contracting party — I shall, 
before I dilate on that great commerce, Somewhat, 
in limine i peculiarly call the reader* s attention to 
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the speeches of Mr. fnow Sir Philip) Franm^ 
who, however he may have abandoned- his postf 
and have suffered a star of inferior import to eclipse 
his bright orb of oriental lustre ! yet has altogether 
best expatiated upon the actual state of Indian 
affairs, and, indeed, has proved himself but too 
prophetic ! 

To Mr. Charles GVa»/’.s speech also, of the Hth 
of May, 1806, where, 1 must beg the reader to 
note, that there are apprehensions entertained in 
lieadcnhall-street, of an open trade: and if any 
can oi)tain a sight of this gentleman’s suppressed 
pamphlet, he would, I find, discover that this go- 
vernor of the Company has pretensions to our can- 
dour. But it is to the unfortunate and to the 
SACRIFICED Mr. Paull, that the reader will be 
chiefly attracted. 

It might, perhaps, be said, that this gentleman 
went into the House of Commons, merely as one 
of the Nabob of Oude, or of ArcoCs agents, nx as 
one of the ghosts of the murdered Begum prin- 
cesses, and that that magic ministerial wand, whose 
touch consigned all to the vortex of cotruplionf 
had not happily descried, or had contemned this 
insulated, but able and patriotic senator: one 
tiling, nevertheless, must be remarked, that his 
fiirmidable charges against a ngble Marquis, and 
his serious positions relative to India, do nol stand 
substantially contradicted. Never, till that epoch. 
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had the public such a chance of at length obtain- 
ing a true oriental knowledge/ 

But it was again to be disappointed ; and again 
by the same secret spring of state action, by 
which we have to deplore the calamities of this 
long reign — the degradation of the British and the 
CHRISTIAN character in Asia — and the bloated 
excrescences in Threadneedle, and in Leadenhall- 
street. I mean the rotten borough influence in the 
councils of a people, boasting of the blessings of 
freedom ! , 

Upon Mr. Pauli’s emersion into public life, he 
frankly communicated his oriental knowledge and 
designs, TO THE entire band of what are termed 

opposition leaders,” and the unprecedented con- 
duct and ambition of the house of Wellesley, which 
it was evident must, like the conduct of Clive, of 
impey, of Hastings, of Uundas, undergo a spe- 
cies oi solemn investigation, conspired to embrace 
this bold adventurer: It is also a fact, that he 
received countenance from the very head even 
of the “ opposition” of this country. He had the 
honour of an introduction, and he was acceptable 
at the great house. Thus, then, Mr. Pauli ap- 
proached the arena of public investigation, with 
that confident boldness, which his speeches pro- 
claim. Thus, then, we also remark, his steps were 
not impeded by the “ opposition.*’ He was anxi- 
ously regarded, and even dreaded, by the friends of 
the splendid noble Marquis. 
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Dare I give the sequel, and the secret ?— 

* # ♦ # ♦ —« 

•^the 'political balm ot gilead was found there-^it 
was poured into the afflicted hero’s wounds. The- 
next day, a long infested house was completely 
cleared of those hornets — John Doe and Richard 
Roe! 

Knowing, as 1 do, the aiUhentieitjf of this, I 
could blush for my country ! — Gentle reader, take 
it as an index, perhaps, for future times. 

This useful go helween^ thenj immediately ar- 
ranged with the heads of parties, and the subse- 
quent debates on the oppressed Indian, and oh the 
sanguinary and profuse Marquis, proclaim versati- 
lity, shuffling, cheering: even Mr. Tierney, 
Lord Folkestone, and Sir P. Francis, appear to 
have been effectually “ indisposed” on the oc- 
casion. * 

The exit of the deserted Pauli, who was wor- 
thy of a better fate, arose from base poliiicae 
CHICANE like this, and not from the loss of some 
paltry money. He committed a political felo de 
se ; and the leaders of the rotten borough system 
ought to have cloathed themselves in sackcloth and 
in ashes. 

From this impressive subject, so interesting to 
the benighted publicist, I proceed to consider, and 
to obviate, those obstacles, which will be proba- 
bly interposed to this national claim of an open 
trade. 
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OBSTACLES.. 

“ The Company’s systematical permanency.” 

' “ Its funds and bonds due to the public.” 

“ Its already losing commerce.” 

“ And perhaps the ruin that would be produced 
“ in the civil departments, in the event of 
“ an open trade.” 

MY ANSWERS. 

If a “ systematic permanency” were an argu* 
mcnt of weight, bad establishments in all ages and 
climes could not bear the finger of reform. This 
argument then is absurd. 

“ ITS FUNDS.” 

By the idmtity-oi the British government with 
this Company, already proved, that government 
must, in bounden justice^ guarantee any material 
loss that might arise to the funded debt of the 
Company, from the proposed expansion of the 
commerce, and with as much faith, as in any 
other state transaction. In doing this, what could 
be more siinjile than to take upon themselves, after 
a period to be named, all the remaining floating 
stuck, and ingraft it on some 3 or 5 per cent, go- 
vernment fund, and then let commissioners dis- 
pose of their assets at home and abroad ? This, 
observe, is on an assumption, that the assets of th^ 
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Company (which by this open trade is supposed 
dissolved) are not sni^icimt to meet the demands of 
‘tlieir creditors. I will offer another resojt. If 
they arc candidly admitted not to be so, when 
those funds, bonds, &c. are tendered at par, why 
then let the Company be allowed to continue, say 
three or four years longer, allowing, observe, ad 
interim, that all parties should trade beyond the 
Cape, who shall hold on the hooks of the Company 
a quantity of this stock, or these bonds, proportioned 
to the tonnage he demands, to remain untransferred 
for a term, adequate to a returned voyage. By 
such mode, the Company's solvency might be re- 
covered. 

This latter is one of the numerous safe modes 
which can readily be devised, so as to enable the 
Company, during a definite period, to dispose of 
their actual effects. 1 am only reasoning on its 
mercantile establishment. Its military one, and 
that “ whole army of martyrs" to injustice, 1 
mean the million of writers*, who are the ex- 
cise and custom receivers of the Indostan revenue, 
are already, or would b‘‘, as conveniently transfer- 
red into the routine of the British government, as 
those of some conquered or ceded island ; and if 
honesty is the acting principle, these martyrs would 
not suffer. 

* These situations have often cost till parties 3 to JC.SOOO. 
Their brother officers in England display equal vigilance, for 70, 
lately', £. 100 . a year. 
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In giying, then, this period of 3 or 4 years, and 
proposing -the specific boon for participation, 1 
have assuihed that the company’s affairs are so far 
embarrassed as to require such an expedient. If, 
however, these great men of Leadenhall-strect, 
whom 1 am thus treating with due respect, are 
more confident, and arc actually certain of their 
ability to meet, at home and abroad, their credi- 
tors without these ingenious devices, it certainly 
will alike surprise and delight every man who has 
a true love for his country. 

Its ALREADY LOSING COMMERCE. If then it 
be actually a losing concern, it ought long ago to 
have been abolished or laid open; and, instead of 
renewed charters, the East India directors, and his 
majesty's Board of Controul, should have been at 
the bar of public justice. But is this possible Mr. 
Direclors,when you haveconsented to allow the Bri- 
tish public, amongst other great advantages, “ half a 
million a year ?” “ But then it has not been paid, 

because I suppose you have great sets-off, by ex- 
pences in military exploits, .as in the Red Sea 
expeditions,” &c. Then we can only argue it as 
an ADVANTAGEOUS trade, and a participation 
being demanded, in the name of national 
justice, that nation is indifferent which way yom 
British government ledger is settled^ or whether 
such national jusjjice is obtained by an arrange- 
ment, to enter your threshhold, as holders (only 
TEiMPORAUY R£MARK,)of portions of your stock at 
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ike current prices cf the day, or whether the re« 
maining 18 months of your charter is deemed by 
you suificient for the liquidation of your*(fe6te, and 
•for your departure, in peace. 

But, and 1 have not lightly contemplated the 
subject, I greatly apprehend that the former me- 
thod will best comport with your convenience 
and your situation. 

This “ enlightehed,” but “ credulous,” nation, 
has, for SI 1 years, sacrificed its treasures, its hlood, 
its national character, in dandling and cherishing 
this demi-mercantile military establishment; and 
the sequel is, that Instead of your engrossing the 
whole commercial energies of the nation (see Prin- 
cep’s speech. Parti.) no less a proportion than as 
three to one of the commerce beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza, and within your charters, is en- 
grossed BY Americans and by other fo- 
reigners. 

“ The ruin to the civil departments.” 
Whether this allusion is solely confined to oriental 
establishments or not, 1 will confidently affirm, 
that such “ clerks” and “ servants” as should not, 

•I 

from their experience, receive a future preference 
frmn the free traders, would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging their fixed, and in England 
generally inadequate, salaries, for the more adven- 
turous advantages of free copimerce. We will 
Aejse better of Indian regulation ; but in London it 
is painful to see the diurnal procession of this 
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legion of young men, som« of good all of 

GOOD INFLUENCE, after displaying their judg,> 
ment and taste ig t^ flourish of a few official pa- 
pers, or 'of their initials, consigning themselves to 
indolence and to temptation, in Bond-street, or at 
a playhouse, for the remaining 18 houbs ! — Yes, 
an open trade would prove a blessing to the mtri- 
toriom dependents of this cruel monopoly ; and as 
for the others, they might be accommodated in 
some military service. These are my brief an- 
swers. 

Yet, und^ the head of “ losing commerce,*’ I 
will return to the subject, anS suppose that of late 
years this may have been the case, and even, ear- 
clunve of the effect arising from our continental 
restrictions. 

But, is it not well known to good' commercial 
men, that if one house only, cohducted the trade of 
Bristol or of York, might not its unwieldy and 
splendid establishment, render it so intricate, and 
so embarrassing, as to compel it to recur' to a great 
emission of paper, as banking on a stamp,, or, like 
the company’s bonds, on a common seal! and thus 
avert calamity ? But those good merchants also 
know, that if such whole trade of York or of Bris- 
tol, had been divided and contended for, the inha- 
bitants would have had more trade , and higher 
exports, and lower imports; and if any of the 
houses had, by improvidence, resorted to paper, or 
other fictitious credit, his commercial days would 

M 
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liAue been numbered^ and the aggri^te good trade, 
and STATE aDtaktages front competitioit and 
DIVISION of ENTERPRISE, woidd not have suf- 
fered. 

One might suppose that this parallel case 
would almost convince the East India directors 
themselves, of the great national injury a 
monopoly produces. But 1 will go further, and 
aver, that if the company’s trade is, on its aggregate, 
unprofitable, it may be accounted for by that 
very paper substitution, which has probably mp- 
pled their energies ^nd circumscribed their exer- 
tions to three or four factories in India. How 
much more, however, must we deprecate this 
funded company’s monopoly, when we know,' that 
the more lucrative articles of export to India, aye, 
and many a bale made in the United States (sec 
Part 1. America), is under that flag exchanged for 
oriental productions, adapted and sold by these 
foreigners to our West India, and our four North 
American provinces, and also, by these aspiring 
foreigners, kindly introduced into every European 
harbour ! 

Natural enough was the incivic conduct of the 
members of the house of assembly, in Canada, ex- 
pelled or imprisoned in 1809, when they, as with 
the other British Americans, found themselves 
precluded from the envied trade of rhe east, yet 
granted in I79h by his majesty’s ministers, to the 
once rebel colonists ! I myself witnessed the loy- 
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alty of these British Americans ; i aceompaniei^ 
them in their flight, after the abandkmmeht of ftte 
United States. . It were sufficiently beart>Tending 
to witness men, who once figured in the field, the 
senate, or the fiat, actually becmfie hewers Of 
wood, and drawers of water!” Bjrt I will not 
expand the veil of national injustice ! If, how- 
ever, T possessed a thousand tongues^ and a thou- 
sand energies^ 1 would not rest until 1 had heard 
■ a substantial reason why these monuments of ill- 
fated loyalty should not, at least, participate with 
the once “ refractory subjects” of the United 
States, in a commerce, which, however, is solemnly 
proscribed to 19-30ths of his m^esty’s liege sub- 
jects at home and the West Indies! 

I must, before I quit this subject of losing 
trade,” be obliged to ask, whether from the evils 
attendant on such a splendid and proscribed com- 
merce, such articles as sugar, as cotton wool, 
as vermilion, &c. have not lately been brought 
to Europe at an immense loss ? I reply — ^yes. 

The latter article is arrived in such a quantity, 
that it is fallen to a loss to the importer, of per- 
haps 50 per cent, and cotton wool, from its quan- 
tity, to a much greater degree. But will nobody 
tell the distressed manufacturer of Lancashire, but 
me, that, that, such is the progress of our arts, 
we have lately imported our white cottons, to 
receive the fanciful pencil of that Indian, who for- 
merly inundated this country with his ingenuity ? 
M3 
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Which once conveyed to our artists, that distress, 
which the hid of our parliamentary petitions, for 
100 years, so loudly denotes?” — ^Yes, most honor- 
able directors, 1 call on you conscientiously ; tell 
us, if youf CRIPPLED powers, 'and your scheme 
of trade, wou^ld have admitted, whether, instead 
of- an i;»siGNiFiCAi^T quantity of white cottons 
lately sent, the whole surplus piles of this 
staOkateo branch of trade might not have been 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY Vended bcyond the. 
Cape, IF an open trade had obtained during the 
last 4 or 6 years? 

The shipping of this company has been certainly 
increased: It was very politic, and so are all the 
actions of the Leadenhall-street directors ; but in 
this increase of an unwieldy, confused trade, the 
true powers of commerce were not increased, be- 
cause that it was devoid of alaudablecoMPETiTioN. 
Thus then, at a moment when, by the devices of 
France, our manufactories and our external facili- 
ties are placed in the greatest possible jeopardy, we 
are doojip^, unless speedy measures are adopted, 
to ivitness such distress, and such ruin, as cannot 
have had a precedent since the South Sea bubble ! 

■* 

Bullion, or Coin, as connected with our oriental 
operations. 

There is another comipodity ofynt'ntc necessity, 
which 1 have as cautiously avoided introducing 
hitherto, as the famed bullim committee were, 
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when in their noted research fpr the caust^ bf thV 
loss of bullion and of specie, they delicately de- 
clined naming the immense drain, by the East In- 
dia Company for their (chiefly) Chinese market ; 
and declined,” probably, for most admiha- 

BLR STATE REASONS. 

As, however, an independent investigator 
cannot be swayed by sinister motives, I am 
obliged to declare,' that this drain only, might 
have been jutlly imputed as the main cause of the 
loss of our bullion and our coin, and that inunda- 
tion of paper, which appals the stoutest publicist. 
What, shall we not fairly take to account, not only 
the retrospect from the first permission to export 
it, by the infamous grants of James, and then 
Charles II. but especially since teas were unfortu- 
nately become, instead of more nutritive sustenta- 
tion, almost the general comfort of the million of 
this ^country ? — Look at the preceding scale of 
the China trade ; and if to that is added an in- 
crease of, perhaps, one-third in the subsequent 
importation of that improvident beverage, and for 
which bullion is absolutely essential : can we, I 
say, wonder at the actual deprivation at home?* 

It is singular, but true, that before Sir Tbomas 
Row, and others, returned with their “ golden ar- 
gosies,” the nation was not doomed to part with 

* We have hteljr bad puff patagrapba about bullion from 
China!! The reader will cre^tthem, when he sees on 
that it was not loaded in the Allantk ocean. 
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this general criterion of good or unprofitable trade ; 
but, in the first years of the monopoly, we remark, 
that a production of our own, sage only, was the 
barter for this Chinese herb. And appreciating as 
we do, the health and longevity of our fellow men, 
it may be pronounced another of those oriental 
evijs which accompanied this privilege of export- 
ing bullion and specie. 

1 cannot, however, quit this particular view of 
our oriental operations, without being astonished, 
and so must be the reader, that however perfect 
appeared the dove-tailed connection^ which com- 
bined the rotten borough system to an inexhaustible 
fund of Indian patronage, yet, that the necessity 
of the Bank restrictions in 1797, did not lead go- 
vernment to adopt some public measures to restrain 
this destructive exportation. 

1 will, nevertheless, remark, that if no substitute 
commodities can be found for the Chinese market, 
this most ruinous of all trades imperatively de- 
mands the attention of good legislators. But why 
have these wise Chinese thus contracted our assets 
for their staple production ? Why was our mo- 
dern Sir T. Row (Lord Macartney) received by 
them with contempt tmd grimace } May not the 
latent and fatal cause be found in our insatiate 
thirst after others territory ? and in artifices incom- 
patible with that Christian benevolence, which 
should have been the actual firman and passport 
of an honourable people? 
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Trading exclusive Charters^ and their fate. 

We will now treat briefly of the various trading 
charters which have been granted by princes until 
William III. and then sometimes sanctioned by 
the legislature, but more frequently called in and 
cancelled. 

The first were those of the London Compa- 
nies, then that noted one for the staple of wool, 
“ the Merchants Adventurers,” time of Henry 11. 
the Greenland Company, the Eastland, the Ham- 
burgh, the Russia, the East India Company, the 
Levant or Turkey, the Spanish, the French, the 
Royal African, the Virginia, the New England, 
the South Sea, Gulph of Panama, the Scotch 
East India, the Bank of England, the two London, 
and Royal Exchange Insurance Offices, the Ham- 
burg East India*, and lastly, in 1760, the little snug 
and lucrative monopoly, “ the exclusive trading 
on the north-west coasts of North America, called 
Hudson’s Bay. All these, with the exception of 
the London Companies, the Bank, the East India, 
and the Hudson’s Bay, are abrogated, or su^tan- 

* This great Hanoverian sea-port charter was granted in 1 733 ; 
the Prince of Wales (Geo. II.) Governor; the {.ord Barrington, 
his deputy. ^ 

In the investigation, however, into this amiable recollection of 
our native land,” his lordship found himself expelled the com- 
mons house; and the grant of these German oriental adventurers 
was withdrawn. 
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tially exhausted, and have scarcely left a vestige 
behind ! 

Two or three exclusive monopolies, then, re- 
main as national monuments of our ignorance, or 
our injustice. 

• - • 

General Observations relative to the actual State of 
the United Kingdom. 

To the preceding, and ’tis presumed, forcible 
observations, all tending to attract the general 
attention towards the great injury to the com- 
monwealth, which arises from these exclusive 
charters, especially such as are similar to that of 
the I2ast India Company, when combined with 
an inexplicable connection, or with the fostering 
partiality of the ministers, through a state of the 
representation, where (offered to be proved at the 
bar, see Parliamentary Journals) a majority is 
chosen by 154 individual peers, or opulent nabobs 
and commoners ;• to these observations, I say, 

• The remuns of one independent borough (in,Surty) consists 
in four upright stones. A gentleman one day compasrionately 
covered these extrinsic Jeveh wHh as many broad beavers. At 
some-future .election they will probably be approached with im- 
pressive music.' 

“ cut have we heard that things hmimate have spoke. 

And, as with living soul^” tas. 

And perhaps Mr. Nabob, now Sir Mark Wood, Bart, who bolds 
them at a costly price, will join in a chorus. So much for rotten 
borc^gks. 
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much might be added by ingenuity ; but 1 avoid it 
from a conviction that the foundation for a free and 

The next gMat national evil is the hypocrisy of die patriotario* 
nominated the Whigs«> I would have once unveiled the«e gentle* 
men. It was after the Maidstone trials^ and the execution of 
P’Coigley, who had firmly resisted all the importunities of the 
Bentincks, and their agent, the Rev. Mr. Griffiths . Happening to 
belong to the whig club, I gave nofi^of a motion, that thepre- 
Jesied principles of the club, demanded from those great men, who 
bad given evidence at Maidstone, an explanation of their suspici* 
ous connexion ; and a public declaration of the club relative to 
the civil liberty claimed by the British and Irish malcontents/* 
&c. I had already ascertained, that this famed club was devoid 
of every requisite but the kamc : It was essential that all the 
world should appreciate its merits. What was the consequence 
of such my notification ? I was urged to refrain by all the junta 
about the chair ; amongst others, Mr. Recorder Mackintosh asked 
me •• what could be my motive! !” When Mr. Chancellor Ego^ 
however f came to my residence in Bndge^street^ and oppressed 4pnG 
with his eloquence, I consented to abstain ; but, of all my politi* 
cal measures, it only remains to me a subject of regret. 

A very short time afterwards J experienced a. great trait of gra- 
titude, yet 1 was fairly punished. A public prosecution against 
me took place ; an immense fee was given ; I fi>uiid myself lo^ed 
with such epithets as paupeeum depressor; and in prison seven 
weeks before a sentence could be dhvised, because ** he would not 
intercede for this great ofience, in holding the S5th part (not the 
whole trade, East India directors) of a commodity of secondary * 
consideration.’* ' 

If that learned personage should happen to read this memento^ I 
entreat him to return to the original cottage in Kent, which bears 
his name, and where he commenced his most learned iavestiga-^ 
tions, and ascertain which is the best law, that of a commoner at 
(the Old Bailey, protesting against the in terroretn banishment of 
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open trade, beyond Bona Esperao^ta, 1 have atreudy 
happily explored and meertamed ; and my abler 
contem^raries shall have the honour of the 
'Mpentructure. • ‘ 

If I was more especially impelled to present this 
foundation, it was .because I had duly reflected on 
the actual distress of our artists and our merchants^ 
and also, on the unavoidable progress ofk; that it 
would be impossible long to avert the most cala> 
mitous results, unless we have a speedy restoration 
of PKACE, and a radical reform in the represents*; 
tion of the Commons. Or if a rational peace 
cannot be obtained, (but which I deny) that the 
latter becomes more indispensible, and must be 
accompanied by this unfatkomed channel of oriental 
trade. • 

^ To counteract Bonaparte’s domination over the 
continent of Europe, it also becomes the supreme 
duty of the United Kingdom, to assert the entire 
sovereignty of that element which is, of itself even, 
a voluble monarchy, which would enable us to 
ptescribe laws to every nation ; would mock and 
ridicule the reveries of the “ balance of power” 

authors to dBstant prisons,’’ or that of the created peer in another 
court, in which such distant pilgrimages^ appear consonant to the 
British constitution ! ! To relieve his studies, I will send this con* 
sistent great egotist, an ** Essay on gratitude r** and how, on 
rile demise of a monarch, a wig may be obtained, that shall pro- 
duce /la/f e m^lion of money* This appears an irrelevant di* 
gression^ wA so to those mho have a vigihnt eye upon the leaden of 
parties* 
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politiciaDs,and,t /' wholly unconnected with teniiorwl 
expeditions, presents the only rational mean 
which we can balance the scale tirith the 
French conqueror* and preserve our internal 
tranquillity and independence. 

His Royal Highness* then, the Regent or the 
King, must duly reflect on this actual situation of 
the country. He must banish from his threshold, 
all advisers but those who will say to him, the* 
misfortunes, during your father’s long reign, arose 
from the continuation and increase of a venal 
representation of the people. If your Highness 
has courage to throw yourself upon that 
people; the most loyal, the most enlightened, 
and most grateful in the world ; it will be a new 
era, certainly ; but your Highness will become a 
model for princes. Otherwise, prepare yourself 
for a crown of thorns, and for a supremacy, only 
over misery and discontent !” 

Good statesmen know, that as the oriental mo- 
nopoly arose from bad princes, or bad senators, and 
was confirmed by a defective representation, these 
reveries are not inapplicable. 

The actual state of the United Kingdom,’Connd&red 
more in limine. 

The preceding head, as throughout my plan of 
considering a government, or a people’s welfare, 
emanated from the principle, a priori, ** that a 
well balanced state requires a representation of 
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(perhaps) all who contribute to its exigencies 
lyhen, therefore, 1 this moment confidently as- 
serted, that a rational peace could be obtained^ it 
was on the calculation that, at length, our boasted 
wisdom, and religious and civil professions, would 
soon — very soon, produce a reformed representa- 
tion, and lead us to obliterate, for ever, those 
impious monuments of a dark — the test, and 

*other religious penal statutes, — which have un- 
strung all our energies, and systemiaed perjuiy 
and hypocrisy itself. 

As, however, it is but too obvious. by the recent 
writings of certain authors, particularly of a Cap- 
tain Fasley, that under tlie cloak of a comparison 
of landed or of commercial national wealth, and of 
correcting our bloated commerce and our trading 
habits, we are to be led to recollect that memo- 
rable lapsus lingtUB, “ perish commerce, preserve 
the constitution and that every nerve is to con- 
tribute to the humiliation of continental power, 
rather than we shopld once more partake of the 
blessings of peace; and, as 1 have grave reasons 
to believe, that this anti-representative doctrine is 
congenial to the oriental Wellesley’s scheme of 
government, 1 am compelled to guard my rational 
and my patriotic countrymen, against -the crisis 
which is impending. And I will corroborate this 
requisition, by brief remarks, ** on comparative 
wealth of an agricultural or -a commercial pro- 
perty of out funded property”—” of the 
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errors in conducting the war hitherto ns* wdl 
as “ what ought to bO the future mode,?*- if Bona* 
parte should be so jabsurd as to decline liberal and 
rational oveirtures 'for (ieaee. ^ , * 

On the first head, 1 will admit with all good 
publicists, that the value of the land only is a true 
criterion of the welfore and stability of a state.* 
And, for the plainest arithmetician to calculate 
correctly where, and at what period in any sove* 
reign state,- (exclusive of dependent islands), may 
be found more or less of such wealth and stability; 
he has only, to compare its quantity of circulating 
medium, whether coin or paper, its inhabitants, 
and its gec^phical acres to purchase. 

Thus, then, foirly estimating such in the United 
Kingdoih in 1763, with those of France, or of 
Spain, or Italy, he will form true criteria of the 
comparative superiority of our wealth and insular 
confidence. But, when he takes such a view at 
a- more recent period, suppose 1803, if, instead 
13 to 90 millions (chiefly) specie, in these isles 
in 1763, he does not, 40 years afterwards, 'cal- 
culate our specie and paper medium, such as 
exchequer bills, bills in discount, town and coun- 
try Bank , emission. East India bonds, altogether 
nt 100 to 190 millions I he will not justly estimate 
the actual comparison between us and the territory 
of another power. 

1 will not (ead my reader towards the boundaries 
of despair. Let him, if he can, console himself 
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with boasting that his lands cost him thirty>five 
yean purchase, and in 1763, would not have 
reached twenty-five. • i ■ 

Let the confidential stock-holder (that satellite 
of the land proprietor), cheer himself, and, wholly 
losing sight of these- fundamental criteria data, for 
‘landed, and Men/bre, -for funded wealth, tell you 
with complacency, that his 3 per cents are and 
have long been at 63, and, sometimes greatly 
higher; and that after the American separation 
and peace, in 1783, and with not one third of 
our present national debt, they were drooping 
below 34. Yes, and so they were; but it was 
not, to use a metaphor, “ a pang as when a giant 
dies it was the momentary composure of the 
lion, tired with the toils of an unlawful chace. 

So much for landed and funded national wealth. 
That, derivable from the arts, and from commerce^ 
are relative, precisely as the scheme of govern- 
ment is, or is not, a pacific or a wise one. 
Their judicious extent has an unerring standard : 
mtemalfyt it is madness to discompose established 
habits, or to permit a single drone ; externally, all 
the channels are pernicious, where the balance of 
txafjie, the precitm metals, are against us. Exports 
are the inestimable extreme arteries of the body 
politic : Proper imports, as bullion, constitute its 
vena portarum. Taxes on industry, then, are 
national blunders ; what is gained in. the hundred, 
is lost in the shire. 
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This Captain Pasley’s comments, on tiie errors 
of the war, are tolerably correct. There is not « 
doubt that, as with all other^i^blunary action^ If 
we had been blessed with the gift of inspiration, 
or if the gallant captain had been our premier, 
many wonderful improvements might have been 
made. ‘But will any enlightened man admit, that 
with our exhausted tangible property, our enor- 
mous loadstone of debt, and with our proscriptive 
religious codie, it was possible, in the nature of 
things, to have produced more fttithful coalition's, 
or more permanent counteraction to the French 
system; which, for the lime, destroyed every 
exclusive civil and religious privilege ; . aye, and 
even often held forth an equal representa- 
tion of the people ? Boons, which for its oppo- 
nent, the coalitionists to grant, it was necessary to 
be in possession of, and to \Ksse*illttstrated in their 
own natal land. 

This, and this only, is the cause of our failure in 
the pious crusade ; and the further procedure, on 
such a basis, can only accumulate our misfortunes. 
I will admit, however, with Captain Pasley, 
who has produced 5^0 laborious pages, and 
has promised &s many more, upon our military 
policy, some year or two hence; but *tis hoped he 
will be previously requited by an enviable ap- 
pointment ; that after we had determined to chas- 
tise those dark Lutherans, the Danes, for having 
silently permitted a breach of their neutrality in the 
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passage through the canal of Sleswic, of our Rus> 
aian subsidy specie (a fact little known,) — we 
might have decently retained the monumental ashes 
of Copenhagen, and of oui* ingratitude. 

But does not the literary captain see — ^will not 
oyory good publicist see — ^in the very abandon- 
ment of that capture, we tacitly admitted, that 
the conscientious religious feud, which led the 
bands of Gustavus of Sweden, tO check the tn- 
tolerant hosts of France, even at Imr iron fron- 
tier, was evaporated f Had not our three or 
four crusades in Germany ascertained thi^ ? Had 
not all of the Protestant princes become prostrate ? 
And why ? Because that the British interference 
appeared to be founded on an exclusive dominion of 
the seas; and because the confederacy held not out 
a reform of each arbitrary state? The lot of 
the PEOPLE was ,not the consideration : We had 
forgotten to embark the imperial standard of re- 

PRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, AND OF RELIGI- 
OUS LIBERTY : The first of which was partially 
presented by the adversary ; the latter (one-third 
of Bonaparte’s senator protestants) was actually 
exemplified. 

Unless, then, that standard can he unfurled upon . 
the European continent, and previously conse- 
crated at the British shrine of libkality ,and of 
justice, all plans for abridging the power of Bona- 
parte, even those of the gallant captain, will as- 
suredly be in vain. > 

• It is thus, therefore, that I deny we cannot 
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hav« a peace. Is it not, 1 pray, better to obtaia 
a respite, and to prdbeed to the consecration^of 
that sacred standard, and thus give- this ptte«m 
continent some actual’ />ro^ of our superior civil 
and moral code ? Then, indeedj may we expect, 
not an invitation to shed our blood, and exhaust 
our treasures in co-operation — ^but a simultaneous 
determination to enjoy what reason and nature has 
destined them, and, by divided governments, alike 
confroul their external foes, or their insidious in- 
ternal friends. 

If, however, this blessed moment is yet far re- 
moved, I have already said, that it. is become re- 
quisite to our independence, that we completely 
command the ocean, and not suffer a single vessel 
to enter an enemy’s port. In forming this opinion, 

I have duly estimated the immense acquisition of 
United States shipping and commerce, during the 
preceding seventeen years war, arising chiefly from 
our kind oriental treaty with them of 1794', and 
cemented by their free ingress and egress into every 
European harb6ur. 

1 have also gravely reflected on what has been 
cogitated on the “ law of nations and I am com-, 
pelled to admit, that such law must, to be equi- 
table, hear a due proportion with the concurrent cir- 
cumstances of the day. The law of nations,” 
then, of our time, fairly poising the actual domi- 
nation of Bonaparte over the greater portion of 
European continent — with the critical position in 
which our councils have placed us, his antago- 

N 
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nist, to such baneful power (became unaccompa>* 
ni^ by the principles of a fr^e government) — that 
law will justify Britain in the complete exclusion of 
die new worlds fmia. this awful concussion of the old 
•^the moment the flag (f neutrality became injuriam 
to either of the belligerents : It is preposterous to 
suppose that a law of nations” can be otherwise 
interpreted. 

In promulgating this opinion, which, perhaps, 
will be much remarked, I was not ignorant that 
the United States are debtors to our merchants of 
a sum exceeding fourteen millions. 

A similar amount, however, was in jeopardy at 
the separation of those colonies ; yet we found the 
trade renewed with additional enterprise. If, how- 
ever, this apposite case may not be satisfactory, 
for that by hostility great permanent loss would 
ensue — ^that the honour or justice of the hostile 
foe is precarious tenure — I reply, the British 
legislator, and merchant, would then have another 
fiital proof, “ that no trade of the progressive in- 
crease of the debtor side of a ledger, ever was, or 
ev^ will be, any thing but a great national de- 
ception.” * 

* We never see the wary citixoAs of.tbe United States, in £u- 
rope Or Asia, but in their own manu&ctured cloth : t pledge 
myself, that if the war lasts five years longer, tre shall have lost 
for ever our expokt wooUea trade ! Ferhapstbose great personv 
wes who arc seated on will deign to consider, whether, 

it the India company's injurious tm/nipfc for^fiy, produced' the 
necessity <Qf interments in woollen, their ooNTtNCED monopoly, 
andsach'PLAaiTiocs TacATicsas that with the United Slatdi, 
of 1794, may not soon present a most .serious 
411 ought to know, that these States posses^ an ample supply of 
the raw material, as they do for our other great staple of cot- 
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It is not» however, without reluctance, I have 
introduced what may appear to some a broader the- 
atre for destructive war. 

I solemnly declare, in answer, that this digres- 
sive chapter is for the purpose of averting further 
state calamity, or, of effectually repelling the foe, 
if we are ultimately obliged to prolong the horrible 
warfare. Besides, 1 have sanguine hope, that, if 
our government should resort to the tempo- 
rary monopoly of the seas, the Uhited States are 
too wise to stray fiom their envied path of peace ! 
All this, however, is founded on a dernier resorte. 
And, even then^ we cannot regain our station in 
the first rank of nations, unless accompanied by a 
domestic liberality, which, like that of Tamer- 
lane’s successor, will give every man the advan- 
tages of society, agreeably to his talents and his 
worth. I now return to the subject more inune- 
diately under Consideration. 

The actual state of Christianity beyond the Cape 
of Bona Esperama. 

There is but another pojnt of view, in which 1 
shall treat the great subject I have embraced ; and, 

ton goods. We have heretofore, in our annual manufacture of 
two millions and upwards of packs of wool, employed an host of 
people— and labour is, in this article, nine*tcnths of its price 
Is it, then, an object of indiflTerence, whether landed estates 
should rise or fall? whether, like S!sOOO in Manchester, one* 
fourth of our population sliould be degraded by donations ? Let 
us not, then, be compelled to ^exclaim, either of the Indian of 
American act, ** ad retinendam, Anoliabi excoriavit/* 
in this pertinent digression, 1 have displayed , the port folio, and 
the binge, on which grates our American diplomacy,—* the 
SNUG Indian clause of 1794! It could not be otherwise^ 
A free people aib entitled to know EVEar thing. 

N2 
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if it 'bft the Idsii it tviiil not be of hast considera- 
tion, with thinking, and with morad men. 

As it has been tolerably ascentained, through 
t^ose original charters which have been exposed, 
that princes; in granting them, were piously urged 
by a wish to disseminate the more enlightened 
precepts of Christianity, may we not lament to see, 
that after this Christian military oriental warfare of 
21 1 years, we can-only find (Parliamentary De- 
bates, 1S06,) in ninety regiments, on the Bast- 
India establishment, ten chaplains ? and that, (it 
is authentically knowrt^) over the forty millions Of 
dark and unlettered Indian subjects, there are not 
above Jifty ministers-cS Christ’s doctrine accommo- 
dated with places where to expound his divine 
precepts ! and that, for more benevolent aid, de- 
vout men (see Mr. Prendergast’s speech in the 
last session,) have sometimes, and only sometimes, 
permission from these sons of Belial to enforce 
those precepts from a chair, or a table, in the ba- 
zar, or public market ! If this, however, is sub- 
stantially denied at home, 1 implore the moralist to 
seek, if he can find, one .of the pamphlets of a Mr. 
Twining, Junior, in which this son, in order to se- 
cure the impending election of bis father to the 
envied “ directorial chair,” actually thought it po- 
litic to impute the late insubordination of the troops 
in the Carnatic, not to sjlly innovations in the ha- 
bits Of' the creed of the poor Asiatics — not to a 
genetal discontent, from certain discoveries, and 
ftom further knowledge, or from a lack of pay, — 
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but, f<M^ooth, from the seditious preackinga of some 
half dozen religipus missionaries, tvho, to tbe 
grace of our depraved institutions, have, of Jate 
years, contended with apostolical revilings, wiiJk 
scoffs, and with privations, in order to promotex* 
what a Christian scheme of government should have 
promoted, 200 years ago ! 

It is frivolous, but not impertinent, to say, that,, 
amongst the voters for this “ envied chair,** were 
some men, whose conscious duty led them to re- 
sist, on two several vacancies, the pretensions of 
this unfortunate author's father ; and if they after- 
wards allowed him the “ honour” — in cdnsequence, 
mind, of his assurance* “ that he was ignorant of 
this productionj” or, “ was ashamed of it,” I am 
compelled to compliment their benevolence, rather 
than their discretion. The parent, and director, 
then, who has a good comprehension, may happen 
to be edified from this page : As for the hopeless 
young man, 1 return him to his academy, and — to 
the New Testament ! 

If this, then, and this is, the deplorable con- 
sequence of Asiatic violence, of avarice, and of un^ 
represented, and, therefore, of uncontrolled 
domination, would it be unnatural, would it be 
impious, for an honest individual, nay, even an 
whole nation of freemen, thus to implor|[ and ad- 
dress the highest branch of the legislature ? “ the 
principles of Christianity and of justice are the 
basis of your government; and forty millions, 
or two-thirds, of your subjects, devoid of a re- 
presentative legislation, are strangers to both; 
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our' oriental military government has proved 
compatible with the expansion of the nUnd, and the 
national character has been debtdkd; b conquered 

V 

people have retrograded since that conquest, and 
present a spectacle of slanery, ignorance, and mi- 
serp/ By the freedom of thought, and by the col- 
lision of opinion, which had so pre>eminently dis> 
tinguishcd our islands, it might have been ex- 
pected, that better fruits would have been attained 
from the germ of our famed “ reformed religion,’* 
and from our ostentatious “ religious liberty** It 
might have been rationally hoped, that some one 
of your r6yal ancestors would have recollected, 
and have acted upon, the memorable and divike 
dedication of Robert Barclay, to Charles II. pre- 
fixed to his “ Apology for the Quakers, 1678.*’ 

“ There is no King in the world who can^so ex- 
perimentally testify of God’s providence and good- 
ness ; neither is there any who rules so many free 
people, so many true Christians ; which thing ren- 
ders thy government more honourable, thyself more 
considerable, than the accession of many nations 

FILLED WITH SLAVISH AND SUPERSTITIOUS 
SOULS. If after all thy warnings, and advertise- 
ments, fltou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget Him, who remembered thee in thy 
distress, |pd give up thyself to follow lust and 
viiii>!iltTV, surely, great will be thy condem- 
NaPtlON.” 

With such reasoning, and such reflections, do I 
consign thi.s humble, yet interesting, basis and 
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outline,*— to good pjiiNCE8,and to honest men* 
The few, who, on reflection, will censure me, 
will be found apongst those deeply interested in 
the continuation of the Asiatic ymonopoly, or, 
amongst the venal critics. 

My conscience, however, has been my guide, 
my companion, and my friend ! The freaks of a 
bad Jitd§e (now no more) deprived me of my avo> 
cation in commerce, and also of an independent 
property ; and threw me, perhaps, upon the scofis 
—perhaps, upon the satire of mankind. But, 1 
trust, that 1 ^m too enlightened to repine, when, 
in addition to my havi^‘ first approached the 
throne (1795) with a petition for the blessings of 
peace 1 am again the precursor, the happy mean, 
of exposing a pernicious numopoly^ and thus ulti- 
mately CONVEY LIBERTY AND CHRISTIAN 
CONSOLATION, TO FORTY StiLLIONS OF UNFOR-’ 
TUNATE FELLOW-SUBJECTS ! 

Those “ ultimate” measures are undoubtedly 
vested in the legislative constituticffi of the realm ; 
and, it is presumed, that in whatever place there 
is an interest, and it is ajenefo/, as well as local 
one, the parliamentary ''candidate, at the ensuing 
elections, will be P^i^Ep.^ED, as sine qua non, 
to introduce, and to promote, the expansion of this 
oriental trade. v 

If those “ ultimate” measures should be abor- 
tive, the country will have another fatal proof of 
the evils of the “ rotten borough system.” If a 
meeting of merchants, from manufacturing add 
sea-port towns, were to take place, 1 should, in a 
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private memoir, give smne relevant eapKcaiiom:-^ 
But 1 have ultimately determined thus previou^. 
to appeal to '* the bandid and tim good.** Tb^ 
wiU, it ia preaum^, cordially assenltf. to the fol- 
lowing 

, ' OEDUCTIOKS: 

•v^ Thateorc/iw^eprivilegee ar^ incompatible with 
the principles of a free people, and with the spirit 
of the GRKAZ CHARTER. 

That those enjoyed by the honourable East 
India Company, were, until the reign of William 
III. obtained of princes by the ipost flagrant cor- 
ruption.^ , -IrH . . 

“ That, pfcVious to such reign, this Company 
applied to, and received the sanction of, the infa- 
mous Judge Jeffreys. ‘ ‘ 

That their first act of parliament (1693, 3th of 
William III.) appears ’to. have been obtained thro* 
the medium of bribes, conveyed to the members 
of both bouses of parliament. 

** That their ^barters, subsequently obtained, 
attract towards ^le legislature tJie most vigilant 
wspicion of a ’fren, ipeop^^i' especially when it is 
recollected, that tVemreptieseatal^Tes, before the 
revolutimi, invariap|y |M^t^ted agdinst all exclu- 
wVe grants, as *‘incoapdtiU^|%lth their principles.’* 

“ That the ^st of thcini t^e cbartier of 1793, 
app^rs to have been substfintially forfeited, on the 
part the honourable the East India Company.** 

36, Nelaon-iquaw, Lon^oa, 

1811. 


Charks Squire, Pn&ter, Funu\al*»-Iim>Couit, London. 
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PREFACE. 


1 KK design of the folIoAviug pages was sug- 
gested by the necessity of directing the deter- 
mination, and of methodizing the efforts oT the 
general merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, to obtain a just and reasonable parti- 
cipation in the trade with the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the approaching 
expiration of the charter, in virtue of which it 
is now monopolized, but by no means ade- 
quately cultivated, by the East India Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers are already 
sufficiently alive to the importance of an oppor- 
tunity, which, if suffered to pass by uuinio 
proved, may never recur, for relieving the 
conunerce of the country from the lamentable 
state oflanguishmentand depression into which 
it has been brought, by the concurrence of a 
number of causes; the generality of which, 
are cither wholly, or, in a great degree, beyond 
British controul. 

A 2 
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The continental system of Buonaparte hav** 
ing, for its object, the total exclusion of British 
goods from the nations under the influence of 
France, may, perhaps for ever, deprive us of 
the vents for our commodities, which we here- 
tofore found in those counlrie^; and the un- 
certain stale of our relations with America, 
although there is reason to hope that it will not 
terminate in war, may, if much longer pro- 
tracted, lead to the establishment of native 
manufactures beyond the Atlantic, which would 
go far towards our permanent exclusion from 
the American market. 

These beings in a great measure, matters of 
internal regulation, both as far as America is 
concerned, and as far as relates to the countries 
under the controul of France, it may not be 
possible to counteract tbc influence of the pre- 
sent system, even if a good understanding with 
those countries shoold be immediately restored; 
while the terms u/'on which that restoration 
should be purchased, may be such as to deter, 
on the first demand of them, even those who 
now most anxiously wish for the blessings likely 
to result from it if coupled with those mutual 
benefits which British equity always contem- 
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plates in such cases. But the trade now mono- 
polized by the East India Company, is the 
actual property of* the British empire; the 
legislature of the United Kingdom will be free 
to dispose of it at their pleasure, and as it 
shall seem fit to their wisdom, and their regard 
to the interest of the nation, as concerned in 
It, as soon as the period of the present charter 
shall have cxpirc<!. This opportunity, this 
resource alone, is within onr own power; we 
sliall exercise an undisputed right in giving 
ourselves the benefit of it— and shall the 
nation, when such a benefit lapses into its dis- 
posal, at such a time, throw it again out of its 
hands, and bid the public sit idle, arid prepare 
to perish with folded arms; while a select 
body, privileged to the ruin of the country, is 
allowed to carry it on with limited means, to a 
limited extent, and to be enriched amidst the 
general poverty, of which it will form at once 
the principal cause and the most painful 
contrast ? 

The madness of such a sacrifice is too ob- 
vious, to admit any dcfeiniination in tliepublic 
at large; other than that of w'hich we liarg 
such ample, strihing, and satisfactory evidences 

a3 
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in th6 resolutions and petitions agreed upon, 
in all the' 'principal p<^, and all the manufac- 
turing toF^ns and districts of the empire. — ^But 
that deamination is' resisted; and attempts 
are tpade to ansvrer it, by declaring that it is 
founded Jn - total ignorance of the subject— in 
false and delusive views of imaginary interests. 

Thfe exclusive trade of the East India Com- 
pany is presumed to’afTord to that body, and to 
^ leaders, an exclusive knowledge of every 
thing beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
others are conceived to know nothing ; and, by 
an extreme perverseness of ignorance, to em- 
brace fahohood for truth, and mischief for 
advantage! , 

This is a mode of argument, which, if once 
allowed to avail the Company, may be kept in 
force to, eternity: for, if an exclusive charter 
gives tlj,c Company, the means of exclusive 
knowledge, they will, of course, keep that 
knowledge to theniselvtes, and keep the public 
fof ever in that ignorance, which is to be, ever 
an^ ^lon an Unanswerable argument for the 
renewal of the.Cpnipany’s monopoly. 

Thd CompJ^ny, in coming to moot the ques- 
tion with th^ country, has ccFtainly the advan- 
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.age of local information, and of an 
routine of business, not easy to be'gMppWd 
with by men, who, with Vhatever uridfjrstftH'd- 
ing of the mdiversal and inrariable 
and rules of commerce— with whaterir Com- 
prehension and force of mind, .iii applying 
those principles to a ^ast tract of land, 'apd a 
multitude of nations, all presenting large hpen* 
ings for trade, may not yel be prepaifed to 
answer’ the cross-examinations of partisans, ^ 
schooled in the details of the Company’s fac- 
tories in Hindostan or China, and prepared to 
puzzle with practice, when they find them-' 
selves incapable of replying to rcasoqv 

To supply this deficiency to the general 
merchant and trader, has been the principal 
object of the Author of the following little 
work; and that he has not bestowed his 
attention on this object, without cause ;fjf riot 
already sufficiently manifest, from the course of 
argument adopted by tfie Company’s repre- 
sentatives, in the late ncgociatipn with the 
Board of Controul, as it appears in the printed 
papei's, containing the correspopdcncQ. on that 
subject; and from the totte and lan^nge of 
the debates upon the subject at the flast India 
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lfous6$ ha^ been since most fully anti clearly 
dbj^layed, in the para^phs inserted in the 
newspa^piers, obviously, by the authority, and 
at the ejtpense of the Court of Dircotofs, and 
by soih'e of their collateral, and et^uaby inte« 
reste^i classes of subaltern ntonopolists. We 
allude to the appeal lately made in some of the 
neu^papers, on behalf of the warehouseb and 
warehousemen, the clerks and labourers and 
^ porters, and the muhitudes of other denomi- 
nations of buildings, and of perfons, emplo}cd 
by and under the Company. 

To discharge those persons from their cm- 
jdoymebt^ represented as a hardship, not 
lightly to be resolved on; and to render tho^e 
warehouses u<>eless, is spoken of as an act oi 
wantonness, almost impossible to be committed 
• by atny one, conscious Of its nature and amount. 
$ut those who argue in this way, can have no 
object in view, except to excite a local '•en- 
sation, and..tp conjure Up a local opposition 
'am^pag int^fe4ed persons in Loudon, for the 
llpurpc^ of eonnteradiii^the general sense and 
ipQl of.tio oojpjntr^t for^what substance is their 
in^^ aiigumept,)yBKcept hs an apfteal to inte- 
rests aad‘« passions rit this-^kind i And which is 
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"‘ttiord likelj to find emidojanfait for ^ 

i»id for dierlu nnd laboo^!er»>~a 
nopoly, or loo Oitilmdtid fusd eX{^de| 
merce, oarirtM on aU the liherj|iUt]r ,at»d 
niKkiiatioQ* ^t' 4)e|o0g to. d)s c|iara^r of a 
British moodbant^ trben not s<^hMic%ted and 
restrafned bfdie corntrinadon of chartiii^ and 
relations wholly foreign 40 the spirit and genius 
of trade. ^ ,■• 

The same answer may be green to a Sort of 
sel6sh remonstrance sent forth On the occasion, 
by the ship-bu3ders and owne]:s, who are in 
the haWt of supplying tonnage for the Com- 
pany’s trade : for, let us ask thesi^ ,men for a 
moment, whedier the shipping interest, crrai 
of the Thames, and that too, even if thfe trade 
should in the import, as well as the, export line, 
be thrown open to the other por|sas, well 
as to London, Would not be likely ^be ipate- 
rially benefitted, instead of being injured in the 
smallest degree, by such a £b|Mtgo« X<et them 
answer, if they can, or if will,, w^her 
the trade with thw countries b^ond|he<]i||)c of 
Good Hope would not, if so throw^ 
ploy tcfn, aye, twenty, tqns of sh/ppli^^^reverji 
one ton that k employ^, at pres^f 
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These arguments, weak as they are, put forth 
so studiously by the Directors, And th^ir depend 
dants and cdK>p^mtors, evince their' alarm, and 
shew by what arts they will endeavour to oppose 
the claims of the country, and to. excite the 
opposition of other bodies to them. *They shew 
al«o the yiecessity^,|bat was foreseen by the 
Author of this publication, for confirming the 
purpose, justifying the resolution, and invigo- 
rating the efibils of the general merchants, 
as to enable them to meet, with effect, the 
opposition they will have to encounter, by 
particularizing their objects, and elucidating 
them with »fliose views, which the information 
gaified, and the observation afforded, and the 
reflections suggested to an unprejudiced mind, 
by a local residence, can alone furnish. The 
Author is not an enemy to the Company; on 
the contrary, he wishes the Company well, 
but he wtslics the Country better ; and if an 
alternative be pu*; as it is in the prc'-eiit in- 
stance, a n|^row ai»d mistaken spirit of self 
interditwia the^rtof the Company, whether 
the Cotnp4n,j''s monopoly shad be preserved 
uninfi^ged^^ to the ruin of the nation ; or the 
nclionai int^sts shall be duly atfpndcci to, and 
i!icalcalabiy fcencfittctf and promoted, by rc- 
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stricting the Company to their pnttj^r 'oec% 
pations, htid to their i^eal and i^atttral c^raot(^» 
he cannot hesitate (n that alteraatiTe,,to 
brace the of the nation. If his hnmble 
efforts shall a^ord any instfiucdon to those 
charged with the management of the |mblic 
interests, and to the public at large^ who swc 
to be the main support of the opening of the 
trade, he will feel pride in the consciousness 
of having contributed to one of the greatest 
advantages ever conferred upon the pountry, or 
upon mankind. 
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An impoi tantajra hasarrivcd.wlicbthe lease, wliicli 
lestricted tlie commerce with an enormous portion 
of the globe to a particular and verj limited class of 
men, to the entire exclusion of the general-body of 
the mcicbants and tradcis of the Billish emplie. 
is near its ternnnation ; and the rights, compre- 
hended under that lease, are about to passfiom the 
bands of the East India Company back into the 
possession of tlic nation at large — either to be de- 
bs cred os cr again to those ss ho has’e hitherto bad 
♦he sole use and management of them ; or, to be re- 
tained, as public pioperty, for the general benedt 
ol‘ the country, and those of its citizens, svho jatay 
be disposed and qualified to profit hy sc^.gret^ an 
exjiansiou of commercial opportunities. To what 
a ciovwl of impoi taut cousidciations does this inci- 
dent gis-e birth ' and bow grand .iu4'^yreighty is 
the alteinatisT into svhich these considlhationa re- 
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solve tltemselves ! and, wc think we might veH'' 
ture to add, even at the outset, how little doubtful 
the determination upon that alternative to any 
wise and unprejudiced mind ( The property which 
the country has leas^ out, being now, upon the 
c:kpiration of the te^ft for which it was let, about 
to reveit to tlie public, who are the prpprie- 
tois, it is to be coi&idc^d what part, if any, shall 
again be impounded in the hands of the lessees ; 
and what »<Jt tlie whole, shall be retained 

by ihe pioprieBtl^io be farmed by themselves and 
their general agents, for their own benefit. To 
this inquiry the piesent Work will forthwith pro- 
ceed. 

Abandomng> at present, all discussion as to the 
propiiety of die Company’s further full enjoyment 
of the empire of their Indian territories, and wav- 
ing, at the same time, any idea of examinatfon into 
the views of die government, or of the couutiy, in 
respect to the regulations to be intioduced into the 
statutes for foither continuing their territorial do- 
minion, and the circumstances connecting them- 
selves with it, af> they regaul the native'^ of India 
or diq.uadoual chaiacter of Britain, or the interests 
of die Compgmy— it i- intended to confine the 
proseqt tjlvestigadon to the simple object of 
tbeii^de., , 

To pursue the invesfigationof this subject com- 
prehen^ely, it will be proper, first, to take aveiy 



suniniary view of fhe circumstances Cut of which 
the Company’s trade originated. 

It will n^tlbe necessaiy to foiHowit from its mi* 
outer soured to its pore itnpr^ed state, when it 
Was expedient to secure it^y charter; suffice it to 
say, it began and arrived at this stagp iu the usual 
course, and the ordinary cotntmencemep^ and pro- 
gress of commerce. Nor will it be reqmslt^ to talk 
of the rivalry it experienced ip # second chartered 
company— “Which i^und ^ttpnvi!^l|^ti a^fterwards, 
for mutual benefit, to mix ite ^cE with the first, 
and to become a joint stock company ; on which 
joifat capital the trade has been ever since car* 
tied on.* As theimportance of the trade increased, 

* At the period here adrerted to, the mercantfle glory and 
prosperity of Britain had not, in any branch or department, 
reached that meri^ma splendor -tthich they bate now, loDf 
<iince, to e»ory point, attuned. They bad, in fiwt, only jnst 
shewn themielres upon the surface of the waters. Piirateto* 
diriduab did not dare to undertake distant Toyages, or to risk 
espensieo adrentures. AH enterprises of this kind were in» 
Tested in companies, now dmost wholly extinct. Besides the 
advctituvci carried on hy the Indian, and l^tant or Turkey 
companies, and a few others similar, ih coiporations,.ther^ were 
scaicely any that could dignify the advcnlurcrs trjt6 ^name 
ol mcicbants. That the East India Company sh<^d b«, upder 
such circumstances, allowed to esfablish its exclta^h i* 

not surprising \ that it should be allowed to conttotie ttade 

thus far, is. perhaps, recondlenW*,' though not easily so ; but 
that it should pretend to « further coatlnu«nce, without any 
paiticipation on tlie p4rt of the public, is unreasonable and ns« 
tonislung. 
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the Company f9uml it n€<s^Ajwwy to ittcrease 
local establishment '! : large facton^^;' 

and, as new livals appe^iseji^je c<;^Bi)panic«, 

the^e &ci<^les ilr^ surrounded, fbitrc^ps, and 
the BriUsli CompapjP^ere allowt^d, hy indul> 
^once ol’ Parliament/^ raise blender forces to sus- 
tain theii commeicial establishments.'' ^ut t|te 
factories, Knd forts, an44oices, ' were panted with 
a view to /rtfi^^^ot with the view to enable the 
trade it has sin^h^pp^ped, an ap- 

proach and ^^^nlet to lertfrorial acquisitions. 
But the incidents, in process of time, became moie 
nmteiial than the direct and principal object.— The 
increase territory, as it opened a field for patron- 
age,^ waS| first, regarded as a valuable ^ain ; but, 
in procdsn^ of time, as foretold by the great Lord 
Clive, turned out to be the Company’s bane, and 
produced evils, particularfy, in this Indian territo- 
rial debt, now nearly thiity millions, together with 
a debt of several millions in this countrj' also; 
which more than countervail a large nominal 
revenue But, according as this debt has accumu- 
lated, the beneficial trade, which was the grand 


the in«titutio r of the company, and of 
the^rtiouaiu e of its ixcUisive piivileges, has de- 
clin'i^ ‘And lieic it may not be amiss to recom- 
tpCn^as a’ point and principle be al^ys lecol- 
l0i^t^, tlut tlie Company was msti(ut<?d, not to 
give its subsciibeis mtd sto^^6|^ers the power or 
.the light to acquiie* empir^j; iilih the opportunity 
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of sliaritig large dli idenlls* but in Order to open a 
Vffitfor the national njanufactures, and to supply 
our hotOe consumption Vith u$^i articles, and 
the coiti^orts aad e!egancie|^ ore, iii abundance, 
abd at rcasOna^rle rates. 'H^Vvery step and at 
every point of this enquiry, theiefore, tlie leader 
should pause, to ask*-how. far the^ J^ects have 
becnftilfillcd?" 

But, to avoid all di ■jcussloCT ^ u o t^ puoediatel y 
connected wft'b t^*'«ubject ^ui^^^templation, 
we proceed summarily to obscn% that the 'con- 
sequence of conquests has thrown into the Com- 
pany’s bands an immense expansef of country; 
running many huntlred miles into tbe inteiioi of 
.India, fiom the coasts in the Indian ocetCb; extend- 
ing, on ofie.^ side, from Cape Commoiin, bpyond 
the Peisian Gulph; aqd on the other, funn the 
same point bej’Ond the Ganges, as may be seen by 
a rcfeience to the maps; comprising an exjtcnt of 
coast of many degrees, in no one ^oint of whicli 
is it possible for a ship to land a cargo, except on 
tlie Company’s Kiritoiy; for itjs juiposslhle to 
regard the petty Mai lutta stag's on the ^la^abar 
coast, and ihckiug<lom of Tiav'ancoie, kte^si^h- 
dued by the Ctnrpany, and i educed terti ^tutc oi 
perfect vassalage,' in any other hglit than srt'pio- 
vinccs and parts of the Cotripany’s einpiic. 

'flierc are, alsOj i^irrDuiuUd by t,be Company’s 
possessions, othci teiiitoiiesof native poucis, which 
it is not necessary to dt scribe particularly, little 
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infeiior, in resj)cct of extetf^, to the Compaiiy’9» 
These countries may be said to be rektiv^y in the 
Company’s possession, for the purposes of trade, 
there beieg no mode of access to them but throu|^ 
the Confpany’s tefiit^fto— -no ** crnnm 
The subjects of tw Company, inhabiting the 
provinces comjirehended in their actual empire, 
amount, indluding (he netv conqueste^ to four times 
the population oF ^he United Kingdom ,* and the 
popuktbn of^'I^V^untries t^^hich the Com- 
pany’s territojri^,,fedmmand, or%om urhiqh thqr 
preclude, access. Is not less numerous* 

These vast tracts of land, comprising nearly the 
whole Indian Peninsula, and the inhabitants of 
these track) niay be viewed, under the circum- 
stances (^the existing charter, as the objects 
of the Company's commerce. 

The Company have not only h^en permitted to 
acquire these territories Avith their levenues, and to 
prosecute a tiade within them — but they have been 
allowed to pursue their commercial speculations to 
evdy pait and place eastward of the Cap^ and to 
conrider them as much their own as the teiritories 
just ief?^red to ; excluding from them the rest of 
the mercantile communit), of which they are only 
a part. 

When ihc exclusive right 'of trade with India 
was first grantetl, the whole of the Indian, and the 
principal pai c of the pacific Ocean, wcie given up to 
the Company, as a field for speculation ,* the value 
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of whieh was not Ihlly comprehended, and re- 
mained to be ascertained. The public, not pro- 
seeuting it, had no means of Jknowing its w^i-th, 
and could'only learn it £ton) thb wealth, or appear- 
ance of it in tire Coacq)any*8 Representatives. The 
Company were cnltivatorS, bound to foster, to 
improve, and to mature the trader p^d fatomcd 
with advantages, sufficiently productive, to reward 
them for the honest and faithfid. discharge of these 
obligations. Tbes^vantagej^j^l^d upon the 
public by the Cm9S^any*$ exerdpp^’dre not so easily 
discernible ; those gained by the Company itself 
ar? obvious. 

Ab^ from time to time, the public became ac- 
quunted with the advantages enjoyed>by the Com- 
pany in the monopoly of the trade, proportionate 
sums were demanded for the renewal of the charter ; 
and it was not, in any instance, renewed without 
some immediate contribution towaids the exigen- 
cies of the state, or some promise to that effect. 

Such has been the couise of tilings hitlicrto ; and, 
from the conditions which we have just noticed, as 
forming the consideration insisted upon by the 
country, in every successive auangenient, a consi- 
doiation uniformly increased till the preset occa- 
hion, it is obvious that the country, at the expira- 
tion of eve>y pciiod, felt itself entitled td dispose 
of the trade acemding to its ple^sqie and its seuse 
of itaow'u interest ; and if the o^ion of making a 
fresh grant to the Company lus been always hi' 
tlierto preferred, the laiiationof the benefits ic- 
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Wrved mauif«ted always tlie intention and th< 
light to make a bargain^ upon teima of^ adviintage 
satiiitactory to th< grantors ; w huh, of conrac, 
conveys a sen$e, w a df a to gii'e 

or withhold altogetheii^^pC^rdiBglo ciicuuistances, 
as Well as a right to upon satisfacttJiy tprms 
of iciiuiiieiatiou. ^ 

'ihese consldeiationa’ bring 'ns of'neeesiHty to 
the sense and persuasion of a right to exercise a 
peiftcc fr^sdotn to grant o) a new lease (•!' 

the trade— “to gglant jhr retain it w any limited ex- 
tent, and subjeet'to any conditions and reservations • 
that it may be tliought reasonable in the grantors 
to prescribe, and piudent and profitable in the 
grantors to spbmit to. 

l^qt thd4S56mpany, the charter may now be sup* 
posed to expire at an inconvenient tinie.^ Mercau* 
tile views, in general, have become moie enlarged ; 
and, in proportion asi they have enlarged, the held 
for trade, from political circumstances, has, unfor* 
tunattly become, in the same degree narrowed. 
Both these causes operating together, have ex- 
cited an opposition, a repr nattiral one, to the 
Company's monopoly J under tire, idea that, if it 
wereafk^hed, alarge expanse would be opened to 
merca^'ile adventure; not pnly as it respects our 
own interests, but out indirect gotxl, 

through interm^iate trade iyitJi,otb^Ji^i|ntries ; 
the effects pf wbigb, i| is thought, ^Vf*uf<l be re- 
flected 'back on the cbnntry. > , ,, 

H'f public are, tircatfoie, clamorous fbr part hi* 
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pationjn the Compan^'a tiide; for, as yet/tiliere 
is 110 alleged pneCetlce to anoid the joiat-etodc 
course followed by the Company, tiitenuked, as% 
ii., ivilh tlicii c 0 i]()Oiate^ifh#; t»%;h, In all pro- 
bability, will not hifrittgtl^pon> 

But the Company, not co^^t ^ ith this pro- 
bable indulgence, insist that ceitain hknehes of 
the monopoly should be ci^tinued to them, and 
more particularly tlie China trade; and they msist 
fiiithcr, that the h ^p ed trade to 

the public, shoum^l put umn^W^a 
tions, which would, if imposed, involve piivate 
tudoid in much needless c\pense And vtxatidti, in 
Older to reduce their commerce in certain parti- 
cular*!, not only to a level with, but to,^ace it 
under tlic Company, and to load it wi'ftj fhedm* 
brances, which would render the pi oseentidn of it 
almost impucticable> * 

To these suggestions, the- Board of Controul 
appeals to have lent father A willing earj and 
theie is reason to, apprehend, from the connection 
of the Company with that Botrd, and of riiat 
Boaid with the Mmistcrs, and of Iwth with Par- 
liament, 111 which they and their respective 
adherents are so frequently bound and at^^ted 
by com mon and i csjionsive interests, f hai^\:ontbined 
and formidable eflbrts will be m.nde, to the 

gfucral n^oantile ihterest of th&'hatioD, of the 
whole, or the’mi^st impori^Dt part 9 {^ of the dglits 
devolving to it, on the cxpiratioti of the cbartei ; 
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or, if any part be concedfed, to shackle it with 
such conditions and arrangetnene$» as to render it 
wholly useless and unproductive. To ];ffeveQt a 
con^bination of this kind, from defeating the grand 
efforts now made b^lhe merchants and manufac> 
turers of every porfy>jJ^?ry town, and every district, 
should be the object^of every fnend to the freedom 
and prosperity of trade, and to the welfare of the 
country; and to give facility^and effect to these 
dForts,‘i^ motive foi^j^tring together the 

sug^tiontfomtained in th^fbllowing part of tliis 
work. 

If the country shall be properly roused to a sense 
of its interests and its duty, and shall speak its 
mind, v^jth becoming energ}', and maintain its 
resolutions with proper firmness, no combination 
can resist it. The voice of the nati{)n must pre- 
vent the council of the nation from alienating the 
nation’s rights from the nation itself, to a small 
part of the nation, and to a narrow and insulated 
class of its people. 

Fiom what has been previously observed, it ap» 
pear*, that the Company's monopoly, as at present 
existing, consists of tw o kinds of trade : 

Jst, ' As to the Corr.|>any’s own exclusive tei- 
rifories. 

2dfy. As to neutral or friendly countries, within 
rhe precincts laid down in tlie darter, and con- 
drnied' by statutes. 

Trf the first, if they be permitted to keep their 
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l^rrltoiy, as it now, stands, th^ suppose that they 
have peculiar claims, which remain to be qpn- 
sjdered. 

To the second^ we have not heard of any 
pretension, which does not^ually belong to any 
subjects of Great, Britain, as iNdl as the Company, 
on the expiry of the charter.'' ' , 

But to take a hasty view of tl^e first description 
of commerce — 

It is to be carrjjjj^n, as it wfil be objferv^, 
with the subjects 'hf the Coiftpakf' principally^ 
ovei whom they exercise sovereign power. The 
Company, or their agents, for it is the same thing, 
instead of being satisfied with trading solely with 
this immense population, to which their factories 
gave them access, have thought proper tp subject 
them to their rule; which rule in the East is 
completely arbitrary. They have taken the terri- 
tory and the -revenue — they have monopolized the 
sale of the most valuable articles of internal con- 
sumption, such as salt and opium-— and have 
hitherto retairred, and wish still to retain, if not 
all, at least the chitf articles of external commerce 
< — precluding others from purchasing or exporting 
such articles. So that the Company, as sovereigns, 
can place what duties ami imposts they choose, in 
the first instance, on the trade of their subjects, 
and would ^afterwards forbid them from trading 
with any other than themselves, or such purchasers 
as they would prescribe j— and yet they tell one of 
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their tendei love aild affection fw thtit native 
subjects! What must be the coitdition of such 
happy stttye^ts, either for the consumption of 
o^^{)o^ts fropi other cdtifttl'icsi or furflilshidg matiu- 
&.cture5 for foteign ij^^ets 
It is not withi^^^ Vi^w of an inquiry of this 
kind, intended merny to sift the grounds of the 
Company’s pfetensions to a reneU'ul of their mono- 
poly, aud tOxji^eit the geperai rights ‘of the 
nationahinc(J|^^«.and, in wf^Ulng these objects, 
to be'as'litt^ jf^lmic as p<w^c— it is not within 
the view of such a work, to questidh the sinceiity 
of the tendci affection professed by the Compiny 
towaids its native subjects; ftuthcr than this, that 
as such a piofession has been brought forsvaul, cou- 
pled with a severe and gioundless genet al chat gc, 
in argument for the exclusion of the gtneial mer- 
chants from the commerce of India, it i^ tendered 
almost indispensable not to notice, and to leply to 
it. We must theiefoie ask, in such a state of 
things as we have described, and which ate the 
most strddng features of the condition of the 
Indian subjects under the sovereign company — 
wid ^y one stand up, who affects the least legard 
foi' the natives of India, the ptesent subjects of 
the Corrtjlany, aiul raise his voice iu favour of the 
Cooipan5:’s prepay tion?^ In tljeij^ character of 
sovei^tts, Eoittm are wholly 

incapacitated froin acting' «s m<eMotrf.s>-4he two 
chaiicteis cannot co-CTtist, without Hie ruin of 
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. the ];>copi6$ and, eoiii^aentljrV without rendariug 
them unprodtable sul^ecls for trade of any kind. 

. 3urely, the Company might content themselves 
with drawing, teyfnue froi^r its^subjl^; and, as the 
condition of the peopih sHo ^l ^e a^ijorated their 
lioances wou^d ia^p paecT^^Pr^l^t c'ommereial 
prospects to , the one, and s^U excheq^r to the 
other, would, break, forth Idee meiudian 'sunshine 
from a cloud of darj^ss. ^ w 
We cannot heipj^mg ^is JlM teiti^ ,n^ade 
on the part of the ^ppany, 
territorial sway, most- unjust anil * preposterous. 
Instead of struggling for this branch- of trade, in 
exclusive enjoyment, they ought to Jose no time 
in renouncing it*; and to vaunt .forth this for- 

■■ I ■!! I I I I i i.,! 

* The impossib^ity bf extending the exj^ort trade to India, 
alleged on the part of the Company,' is certainly not devoid of 
plawiblc grounds, considering the settled habits, the establbbeil 
frugality, and extreme poverty, of the greater part of. the 
natives. Bat it is, at the same time, to be remembered, and 
remembered particularly by commercial men, that the expansive 
inducnce of commerro has wrought changes still more extra* 
ordinary upon nations, than the general introduction and 'cbn* 
sumption of Brithh commodities among the nations of India. 
Who could have expected,, two hundred years since, that tho 
beer.eating and bccr.drinking people of England rcUu* 

qnish (ho food and the beverage in which they had^'a particular 
pride, conceiving them' to be the chief sources of th^r strength 
ami vigour, and that theyWonkl have turned over, almost uni- 
versally, to liic'^0 oT ttifcy'Ae'mflKons of poundAwreight and 
pounds worth of Whi^ a^ninqiy ' iuipoated,'* form' the chief 
vourcc of the £a>>t India Comi'any’s guia. It i', besides, to be 
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bearanoe, ds a reaaoit for clMfliing indiitgeDce bi 
adotbeF branch of trad^ to which^ as at present 
tnformed, nne cannot perceive that the Company 
have the shadoVr of pretence. But, under the 


conddered, ilist thcse;,^Maft nacres of India, so poor, and so 
tmalteit^able in their lire T&ade to^eontribate most mainfjr 
io the Compatiy^s rerenne; ISrat, in the article of salt, which 
is the only thing they can use^ to^ite % flatoiit to the insipidity 
of^cir rieo— andy secondly, in the opium, the intoxication 
of which, 8ejij|k|to furnish them with a temporary oblivion of 
their w^hed^l^^(8ie Mahomi^s, moreovel, who form 
agreat portfo^bt^l^ popula^ojv ij^ fndia, are a people of 
splendid ta^te and sumptuous habits, hating at their head most 
of the native princes ; and being, in general, very opulent ; 
and they, at all events, are likely to be, and arc, in fact, at 
present, large consumers of British manufactures^ 

Thearticle of tea, now |rown into xast and unexpected, at first 
highly improbable, and even at this day, scarcely recot|cileabIe, 
consumption, ha^ enriched the Chines^ farmer and merchant, 
and afforded large supplies to the Chinese government. 

To the East India Company, it affords profits sufficient to 
caunterbalance their losses on the other branches of their trade, 
and to distribute large dividends to the holders of East India 
stock. To the British Government, it yields a vast revenue; 
aud to the British people a refreshing beverage, so cheap, as to 
be easily accessible, even to the poorest amongst us. It is not 
to expected, that an article of the same universal attraction 
to the^naiives of Jndia^ should be immediately discovered, and 
aent out from this country. But it is in iJhe nature aud spirit 
of unfettered commerce, to excite new wants, and to provide 
the means of supplying tliose wt^nts ; aud ^ith ^ large a field as 
India % act upon, there doukt t&ata;^gcncral trade will 
fitid^eans of creating a general consumptibn of articles ; the 
*»upplying of which, ivill be highly profitable. This subject will 
be moie paiticularJy touched upon hereafter. 
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ptetext of securiug this foreign object, so widely 
distant from any of .their actual possessions, they 
would find a reasc^n, for shutting out the general 
British merohant from seeh'otjthe r^turaland open 
sources of adventure to him. *' '' 

This brings us to the irf<||p^ as to the second 
branch of commerce, which'the Compstny wonld 
reserve—namely, the China trade. 

This trade originated in tlie ordii^ry way above 
shortly noticed>^be^ accident^ll;^.i||chin4|)e pre- 
cincts from which d^ptople are ea^^^jfiibd. Inis^^n* 
tradistinguished froifl the trade with India, cost the 
Com pauy n uthing in acquiring. It is not a wroug^it 
article, where the materials are cheap, and the 
workmanship gives it value, but is a common, 
simple, natm-al object of commerce — ready to the 
Company’s hands, and to the hands of every people, 
almost, in the civilized world. 411 the European 
nations of eminence, and some Transatlantic, have 
factories in China, which they have been permitted 
to erect; and, through the means of which, to 
carry on a permissive trade with the wary Chinese. 

The Company conduct it in the same manner 
with others ; and wc do not know of their having 
any very striking advantages over other nations. 
Of this we are certain, that in a late case of emer- 
gency, in checking a piratical' and insurrectional 
expedition of its subjects jii the China seas, 
the government of.Chinacalled ii^aot the English, 
the presunaed fitVodrit'esfVbut the- miserably weak 



' Portuguese^ who, to lender" th’e ^iistance required, 
were obliged to the naval means, at second 

hand, fipm the English ^hips?tlien in^the ^jChJtiesc 
ports an^ seas^ and this jealousy *d? the Cjrinese 
towards the Company, has he^n proved 'to be not 
without reason, by dhie conduct ot the Company's 
government and officers, in endeavouring to hold 
militaiy possession of tlje port of Macao, 

The trade with China having been established, 
without any swrifice on theyjart of the Company, 
and having bcaniso conducted by them, as not to 
claim any favoifrable consideration tor them, on 
the part of the Chinese, no possible giound can he 
imagined, for the Company's inordinate pietensions 
to a further monopoly of it, except, perhaps, the 
establishments they have thought proper to |bim, 
fovthe purpose of earning on the intercourse. 
The factory erected by the Company at Canton is, 
no doubt, veiy costly and splendid; and it has 
been made the means of provision for the sons, and 
otlier immediate relatives of the Directors : toi the 
appointments on that establishment ale utaiiicd 
specially for those j < ispns, and handed down as a 
suit of heir-loom tiom one set of Diicctors to 
another. With this ^ lew, a palace, rather than a 
Warehouse, has been built; and a piincely insti- 
tution founded, for tut maiutenance of which, a 
suitai)lc revenue ha;s been assigned. And foi what, 
we w'Hl ask, is thfl expensive and Tuxirfious insti- 
tution created ? Win, to enable th^ t!ompany’s 
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n(pracai|;oes to pass, in easy and convenien^atater 
ttie progress of the «rflso«“-the permitted 

period of Pfdr-^yfrh^Cf we^are fo tl]jei^ 
banished the moment t%if stalls ^e 
when they are gtad to find a ^elpetlbt tlb^r 
in the hospitality of the i?oi*6l^se» on their isirnd 
of Macao. 

But these sfitendid appendages, how'ever conve» 
nient it may be for the Company, or rather their 
Direetdts, to retain thetti, arc not necessa^ to the 
well-being of the and, the^^^re, nw pecos- 

sary foi the public to concern Aemselves about, 
unless they shall be set up, as we suspect, as rea- 
sons fur continuing t this trafhc in its present 
channel. 

The only ground yet assigned by the Directors, 
for none has been ofleied by the Board of Con- 
troul, is, that it is a very dainty or delicate sort of 
trade, and ought not to be thrown qien to the 
vulgar. But eveiy other nation of the caith pro- 
secutes it, and have atldress enough to carry it on 
successfully — and who sh:dl aigue, that the English 
have no capacity to the same end^ They who 
ventuie to insinuate this, aie the last people fiofti 
whose mouth such an objection ought to jssde ; 
since tlie^ , alone of all others, have ao conducte<l 
this trafUc, as to risk thefiirihei permission of it 
to the country, by involving themselves in seiious 
misunderstinding with the Chinese government. 

The Company have been more than ottce in 
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danger 6f losing the trade alti^ther, from 
haughty carriage of their officers, wl^ assume tjt 
port Hfiid bearing q^ite abote all otherr 9 )erchaiits; 
aiM, if they bad lost it, or if being, which i$ 
scarcely possible, allowed to retain It how, they 
should be excluded from it, in consequence of any 
future abuse or misconduct, would it ;ii^ot be an 
extraordinary circumstance, if the country should 
still be restrained from taking up the commerce? Yet 
thatcopj^equ^ce, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
mustfoUow, if the tnoffopoly benow again conceded, 
and the Company shouki, in the event of any dis- 
pute, be excluded from the Chinese ports : ye^ 
under these circumstances, and without any well 
founded right, the Company, it seems, would keep 
this branch of trade to themselves, and would 
endeaxour to persuade tlie Boaid of Controul, 
but seemingly without success at present, to con- 
vert it into a means of precluding British mer- 
chants in general from trading with thp coasts to 
(lie eastward of the Bay of Bengal, and the clus- 
ter of islands in the Eastern Archipelago, With 
what pretensions the Company would reserve such 
parts of their present exclusive privilege, as we 
have now shortly adverted to, ha^ been sufficiently 
shewn. 

It is true, that in ct»rapliance with an intiffiatmn 
from tlic Board pf, Controul, the. directors have, 
reluctantly, cons^W to .admit. 1%iq public .to a 
participation of the first desnnpti^p pf commerce. 
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fit pteseilt enjflj^ed by'^h6 Ci^pftny; yet tbfrpwf* 
ticipatton Is to ite**pialtiaJ, and under restridtioPaj 
j^nd tor suppo^ causes, which we may hensafimr 
advfertto. ‘ 

It has already been shewn, that the. compa% 
being soVei^lgBS) ought not "fbamsfelves, even on 
ordinary principles, to trade at all with their own 
subjects'. This maxim is established beyond all 
question, by wi iters of the highest au^hoiityi' among 
whom, we suppose, will be tOhSmenHon 

Dr. Adam Smith. Without dilaHugfJ there%^ on 
a point already fully proved, let us consider what 
part of the Indian trade the Company would ex* 
elude the public from, viz. 

the trade in piece goods, 

■ II. raxo silk, 

■ » salt-petrt. 

The' first is the principal export ftoln India; 
and there would seem no good reason, when the 
trade is thrown open generally, why this should be 
reserved, or indeed either of the other articles, 
unless it can be shewn, which is not now op* 
parent, that there is sotoe good reason for the 
exception. As to the latter article, indeed, it is 
said to be of apolitical nature ; obvious enough* if 
it be founded on any solid ground. But we own, 
we feet some surprise, (being willing, however, to 
give tire Pompany credit b>r liberality)ithal they 
should lay ff claim to such privilege; sUiije we see 
no less ft suni than 400,000f« slated &s a loss on the 
supply of this article to the public service, w ithin 
c 3 




little oiri9%. if,)ye # Sf tl^ , 

‘,m^ %r .ii|#v?g ^<*fv »» 

'iipj ,r, >■( f' ,,*/;, , , \i\ lAii, i 1 - 

Having {>|ioi|ly;^fro;Bcd^vhat,thj^^W re- 

Min, now Ifit m ape th^' w^ra cede , '« 

and ngdisKW^t If we^^' aa^ifshed 

at, the e^ti^or^iyiry pre^aions'of t^'Cap^pfiny, 
we are dgubt^^iDawed at the collar Md 4^tent of 
the^rem/aintC ild>^wl^ch tt\ey tsi^ect that 
portion of the trader whjch^tb^ are, inclined to 
g»(^t| (Which, if accepted, and pursued in the 


.«courac preset ibed, would be a left-^n4ed present. 

To taHe a viey of .the position^ o^ the j^mpany, 

I in respect t^tbis species of trade. , ' ‘ 

. They h|.y it .down aa< a principle, and which' they 
„ claim sQipe liberality , in^broaching, thit the^ are 
, not goyexned byjcomniere,u^l jealouay, in what they 
,taae about to cede; for, in fac^ there' is no reason 
since the Indian .trade, as an e^ect of 
r Savtf ha^igrinibAiiy ceased to be of jimportance to 
, Company or, individuals’.” ^ If this were tiue, 
,tlie r^eotion of it,, surely, » no|^)Vorth a con- 
tent; and piore espe^i^Ily, sin^^, cannot be 
, retted advfnta^ |;o tl^l^ec^This 
ikhould in^e t^e Coinp^i^, l^as|^ of ranting 

' fefsl^onv 

country, ani- 

thg np^^gpr^j ijdthhoTa %i|n tvfaat 

the^ cannot benefit by themselVcs? 



Vini?‘yetTt^'Mfia!-'t t ^44 
Wi^deD%4^l|i^fr^/ k^lSkace i 'im- 

irtd Vvnl^f j, mm 

zdmb&imfci Eu»Wiiir. u\tb tfie <sotttotr^>‘-^t 
, hbw’^c* tij^‘t6^t‘arr}‘'^>i^Ti^4*^^ irtth 

what *|)}^lp^f,^iVi)ley lie *nfc^^ iSd 

awai^l^e disposal 6f, ,0ieir ’g&Mfe? 
sell " tlidr export^' ‘J'oF ^ tS purdike^ dK jbroi^cld "a 

All tneae bojeetio^s, , giving raiiri '^ffhalS colour 
the Difeetors plea>>e, found tlfemsblv^* wtdit de- 
claiedly in Hie jealousy 'o^ tMat’boiiy. ' Tb^ji^’ibay 
sajr, ’ (blit wlio '^will believe thcnir) that ' they 
are only intent on advising the merbhatits of 
England gainst their own 4il!y plans, 'arish4g*'out 
of the supposed profit of tHle tiude'to Kidiai it will 
be thnnd, it is to be talented, 6n cj£atninii% their 
arguments, their statements, and exfdeptions, tliat 
they are founded ’irf no ^etteir palstoh tUtin 
described, or in motives itttitalitely cdnriCcteH Vtlth 
it.. And’ ))ehp^ spring^ not dhly tbd'iesttthits 
which* they woiild de'iise for the' tradels td India, 
but' tiiey lyoutd follow* them whh shnlUl’^'inCifm- 
brahcVs, flie wlioFe course of tlieadvedture 


ijr^^ilt^tanH’lo'I'^dia, and from Itidih baIRe h^n 
td*En|limd?* But to fdVt^tigate the foVemoat jA!ldng 
of rest;^^|(^’as lliev'i paK ^the 'ad- 

venture toWcb^uItj^^in^&Sl;^ * ‘‘‘ ": ‘ ‘ 


|f4i|d/ ip' H^^'i^st/ ^di idSow kny 
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merchant to domiciliate — and wherefore? Because, 
in the apprehensiqn of the Directors, these men 
might be expected to colonise. Is there a greater 
fondness for emigration in Englishmen than innien 
of other countries? Contrary to the known passion 
of all islanders lor their home, would these men un- 
naturally abandon their native country, and their 
Jaws, and for what ?— ■ 

For the privilege of breathing, if they have so 
bad a taste, the tainted and feverish air of India — 

For the purpose of putrJntr themselves under the 
gov'-rnment of the *. oiiij-any, in preference to that 
of England — 

To. renounce the Mess'.ugs of nature— and to 
scorn the best security of humau happiness — toge- 
ther with the comforts oi societ)— tor the sole pur- 
pose of travelling lo, and .oioun'mg in India, for 
India’s sake : tor the C.»ur* of Uirtctors say, that 
there is nothing to be got by commerce in India. 
As the inducement, therefore, to go thither, will 
soon he found deceptive, there is no doubt that 
the dreaded effect from going thither \vill cease 
with the cause. The evil apprehended, would, in 
this way, soon cure itself. 

But \\\c climate^ without any other circumstance, 
may be supposed to be n sufficient check on colo- 
nization. To learn that this is not mere theory, 
we need only look toother countries^ who have 
had authorised establishments in Indiu. Have the 
French or Dutch colonized there? And as to the 



few who actually domiciliated, what has become ' 
of them? and what the effect produced to the 
mother country, while they sojourned there? What 
even of the Portuguese, the earliest settlers in 
India, and whose governments were more colonial 
than any other of later years ? 

This would seem to afford a sufficient quietus to 
the fears of the Company, on this ground. Phan- 
toms to terrify themselves! What has' been now 
said, may also tranquilize the Company, as to the 
apprehended operation of persons flocking to India 
upon the native subjects of the Company. For 
who are the. persons, and what their description, 
who may be expected to emigrate, with a view to 
colonization ? Will they noi be persons of higli 
mcrcauUle rank, fortune, and character, rather 
llian al’tizans and workmen? What temptation 
would the latter description have to undertake 
such a voyage, where labour, of every kind, may 
be, and is, performed by the natives, under the 
direction of European masters, with as much skill 
and success as in this country ; and when those 
masters will, assuredly, cause their work to be exe- 
cuted in the cheapest manner possible? The influx^ 
therefore, of Englishmen, or other Europeans, or 
Americans, into India, cannot be supposed, to be 
considerable; and the class of persons who are 
alone likely to settle, are of a dcscriptipn, from 
whom nothing is to he apprehended. 

It is admitted that there is a certain degree oi 
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delicacy to be- observed towards the native, 
have many religtous prejudices, and- pe^dhar habits 
tljat forbidc the close contact ■ of? Europeans^ 
Still, ... however, th^ iMintain an ; intercoiiitie, 
though not a very intitnate oue,- with European^' 
of eveiy denominatiod. 

The J^rench, and Dutch, and Portuguetse, have 
been able- to support sucli intercourse with toler*« 
able success. Some of these people, of late years, 
have sought., di , expend then: natural intevcour.se, 
and have travelled far and wide in the interior, 
and have sojourned with powers, such as the Mar- 
battas, the Mysoreans, and with the people of 
the Deccan* , 

Have not those adventurers' been able to ainal- 
gamate with the natives, and live in peace cuid 
amity with tlrem ? There is nothing, then, impos- 
sible in such an union ; on the contrary, experience 
ahews it is very practicable. 

Put it is suppo-icd, by the. Directors, that Euro- 
peans, let loose (fu the . Indian continent,, would 
stir the cluefs 4uto constant warfare. Does ex- 
perience .vvavi ant tills c •'inclusion? 'Have the French 
less intriigue than the English? Or j^as this been 
the distinguishing charactciistic of fh|m in |hcir 
connectit^ with the mtive powers, whoinio^y 
b^ye.oqcasiQnaily served? It may be. confidently 
asserted, .that po native prince wonldhave suffered 
them tq . exist, for a moroeut, in his aiuntiy ; if 
^they had ^hvoured insurreetbnary practices among 
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the chiefe of his own temtory, or wouW h^ye Jent 
iUi.ear to their advice}- iiPiit. accorded riot wiflrbis 
own views and interests, A contrary condnct woittd 
have^ecD) ds for as rt^rds the policy of the native 
prior e, or,' indeed, , the -Frenchj /e/o </e se. £ael^ 
adt enturer might promote liis own particular in- 
terests ; but this would not be done without an 
appearance of serving, instead of overturning', the 
state in which he domiciliated. 

It it be meant to infer that the English would 
take service with native states, and'spur them trai- 
torously on to hostilities with British India, we 
must have better evidence than an unmanly and 
illibeial insinuation, contrary to all experience, to 
found our policy upon. 

But with whom is it intended that the British 
adventurers should domiciliate, or where do they 
lay claim to it? with the Company’s subjects ge- 
nerally, and in the Company’s territories. Tiiey 
Avould, too, (luring sugh domicile, be under the 
particular regulations of the Company, and, what 
is still more effectual, under the British law ; visit- 
ing, not only all possible offence committed by 
them witain the Company’s peculiar territories, 
but in thoseefen of tiieir allies. These laws also 
hav^ij^iyen a local tribunal, having coguiieance of 
such offences. If, too, the legal ordinances, actual- 
ly in force, were not sufficient t^'embrace every de- 
scriplicm of crime, it would riot be very difficult to 
adopt them to the new state of things, on the ex- 
tension of tlie intercourse of England with India. 
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Thus the peaalties of the law would have the 
same effect, if not a greater, than the relation now, 
subsisting between the. Company apd their ser- 
vants, and would check any insult likely to be 
offered to the natives. . But, if this insolence is so 
much to be ('readed, Itow does it happen that the 
natives are exempt from it under the visits and the 
authority of the Company’s troops and .civil ser- 
vants of every class (inclu ing the youngest writers 
and cadets, and even private soldiers) ? These 
persons go, not as humble and industrioiis traders, 
having to reconitneiid themselves by their orderly 
and attractive conduct, but present themselves 
in all the imposing pomp of power and otHec; 
and, if they do not exceed their authority, is 
it to be apprehended that an excess will be 
committed by men, hound as the new adventurers 
will be, by c\ery ohligation of interest, to conduct 
themselves peaceably and inoffensively? IF the 
common servants of the Company can he reiicd 
upon tor such condiu^t, cannot the same reliance 
be placed on indejKJKlent and respectable British 
mctol'.ants ! — We shonid almost blush to ask the 
question. 

Before (juitting thi.s subject it would seem fit to 
answer a ijossible obje don that may be starred, 
as to the probability of Britisb sul>Jccts passing 
the boundary of the Company’s tcrritorie.s, and 
taking up a re.sidence in neighbouring states. That 
this is not very likely to happen in any great de- 
gree, one njight undertake to state gratuitously ; 
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and oh a parity of reason, as explained in the case 
of supposed general colonization. The different 
arinies which the Company possess all along the 
fi'ontierj in the shape of subsidiary forces, in the 
territories ol friendly powers, and of residents and 
spies at foreign courts, would render any trans- 
gressions over the Comjrany’s limits, if it be. desir- 
able to guard against them, a matter almost of im- 
possibility. It would be a work of labour and of 
art, travel winch way they would, for British ad- 
venturers to pass, without the notice and, as at pre- 
sent, without the pernnssion of the Company'. 

There is, however, this particular restraint upon 
it — the jealousy of the native princes — who could 
never, it is imagined, be inclined to give privileges 
to such settlers, beyond those enjoyed by their own 
subjects, or to put them in possession of offices 
that should tempt them from the British protection. 
Besides, it may be asked, who would voluntarily 
place himself permanently under the capricious 
tyranny of eastern domination, which, however 
varied in its mode, is, in substance, always arbi- 
trary ?* 


^ There have been advcuhirers, Knglish as well as French^ 
who hiive escaped over to native princes ; and what have been 
their reception and f.trUincs ? Some of the latter, indeed, such 
as Debaigne and PerroUn who have had high military com- 
mand, may be supposed to ba\o Iiad an envy of the British 
pre-eminence, and to have been stiinuiatcd to moans, under 
the advice and cumuiands of their government, to diminish it, 



These short observations would appear be 
f AOiigb, at present, for an answer to the fears of thiB 
Honourable Court of Directors— the a[)prehensip|i 
of colouisiation, as affecting their own interests— or 
the interference of Europeaps^.if allowed to follow 
their merchandize, personally, with the Company’s 
subjdBts. 

. A word or two is now intended to be offered, as 
to the tender concern of the Directors for tlie Bri- 
tish merchants, who, it is feared, might be seduced 
by false appearances, to enter into Indian specula* 
tion. 

if practicable. But have these most fortunate adventurers ovCr 
Tentured on uisulting or pra%cikiMg the English power? or have 
they dared to recommend it to the princes whom they served ? 
On the contrary, on the first breaking out, or shew, of hosti- 
lities, they have sought to set\d their private property to the 
treasuries of the East India Coropiiiy, and have, ihomselves, 
followed on the first available opportunity. If such men, uilh 
their antipathies to the English, cannot be trusted b) the na- 
tive princes ; it would hardly seem very probable, that they uill 
confide more implicJly in EngUshmen, uho may be imagined 
to have a contrary bia?— But, allowing that they may be con- 
ceived as traitors to their own country, which the objection 
presumes, will this be a ground of confidence to tht. new 
priiKC whom they would .-vTve? How do Urn Directors judge 
of the i|}tellerts of the nab* e Princes ! 

But when and by whom lus the fugitirc English adventurer, 
accompanied by no character or iiat'on^l pro cctlon, been ad- 
initted^tjo theaersicc of the native print's’ or, if admitted, (o 
what &nk hi^ he aUaiued beyond the lowest grade ^of com- 
mand, except wlln the permission of the jfndian governments ? 
No oYie instance to the contiary can be cpioted : hence the 
apprehension of the Directors would appear to be chimerical. 




- It is stateilj that the natives of India; in gen&fil, 
have but few natural wants ; which ^ref e^y sa- 
tUfied; or, if they had, oneSj tijatj/cbblf' 

’ S&nly speaking, they Have not iHe^nieans 
fying them ; that they ate, in the^«/Ar, a'fiadr'TaCtf ; 
and, thobgl^ there’ kfa^ b’e-soifie wealthy ifidivKluais, 
that their- feligibihi usages and cr^l custbiirts'wHl 
not let them purchase many European a^Tcles ; 
and thbse that they want, or are inelined to use, 
are very scanty, such as woollens for the cdicl sea- 
sons, aiidal small quantity of metals. 

This rs said of <?// the Indian people, withoht re- 
spect to their different religious and casts, or their 
local situation. These, in point of fact, are almost 
as various as the territory they inhabit; audit 
would be clitiicult to lay down a rule which Would 
include all. But the Hindoo, or Gen too, the most 
scrupulous of all, does not refrain from availing 
himself, so far as his means extend, of our manu- 
factures of luxury, as well as necessity. He is a 
constant purchaser of European carriages, of arti- 
cles of jewellery, of glass, and of ornaments of every 
description ; nor is he, in any way, forbidden from 
the general use of them ; though, in particular 
Household utensils he would prefer, perhapsi Indian 
manufacture. It is no uncommon thing for him to 
purchase even English cloths ; and when they arc 
procurable, t\\t stuff sbaxeh this epuptry, as be- 
ing cheaper in price, though inlciior id quality, to 
those made in India. 
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If, in tile interior of India, the natives of opu* 
lence had more frequent opportunities of seeitigouf 
luxuries and conveniences, and wliich they would 
have if Europeans were more extensively, than at 
present, permitted to sojourn among them, there is 
no reason to doubt but that a desire for them would 
be excited in the natives, which would lead to an 
extension of trade. 

But tlie principal cause of the defect of exports 
from this country is, first, that it would cost the 
Company too much trouble to seek to extend them, 
by exploring new sources, when their attention is 
required by matters producing immediate advan- 
tage ; next, that the instruments employed by 
the Company are not mercantile^ none of their 
servants l>aving a merchant’s education, and not 
many of their Directors having been schooled in 
trade. 

But wliat is the export trade of India, and who 
conducts it? 

Putting the exports, consisting chiefly of cloths 
and stores^ for the use of the Company’s own esta- 
blishments, out of the question, the rest consists in 
artidrs exported by individuals— principally by 
the t 'ompani/'s officers. 

• i'\nd how is this managed ? Why, it is put intb 
godoicns, or warehouses, at the presidencies ; and 
tire eapiiiins^of ships, and officers, splendidly 
dressed, 'and -bearing a high rank, unacquainted 
with, and superior to, traffic, will not condescend 
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to go behind the counter tO dispose of theif invest* 
ments, but leave their commodities to be sold by 
Dubashes, or Banyans, native tra<lers, who nmy be 
i^uud on the spot ; who retail tliem out in the set- 
tlement, ,an(l answer for the debts, taking a per 
centage for their trouble. The officers get, in re- 
turn for their articles, what the rapacity of these 
men chuse to leave them ; who also exercise tJie 
same power over the cargo to be purchased for im- 
portation. Nor can the captains and officers suf- 
fer their eye to be taken off these honest agents for a 
moment; so that all is terminated on the spot. 

In the walk of trade the native stands not in 
need of any protection ; being generally found to 
be a full match for all the cunning of Europeans. 

It happens not nmcli otherwise in private con- 
signments ; only liere the Euiopean resident at the 
presidencies, and the free merchant, knows his na- 
tive agent better, and exercises his own judgment 
as to the credit to be given, ami lias a greater ad- 
vantage in buying the returning cargo. But he 
cannot go ten miles from Uie presidency, without 
especial • permission from the local government; 
and such permission is rarely given, if requested. 

Is it to be wondere d that no new sources of com- 
uterce are discovered ? or, is it to be expected that 
any could be found in such a system of trade? 

But it is advanced that others, such as the French 
and Dutch, who allowed of a ficer intercourse with 
their own and foreign native subjects, were not 



able to find or force markets for their exports. 
Now what were their local means? The hutch 
never had but a mere footing on tbe sea-coasts, 
and had no means of intimate communication with 
the interior. They had not the manned nor 
show, nor spirit, commanding'the notice o^ the na- 
tives; nor had they the consequent intiuence. 
Their views,, too, were abstracted from the conti- 
nent of India at an early period,, and fixed, more 
properly, as a mercantile body’s should, on the 
islands in the Indian seas ; where they have since 
kept up a lucrative trade. .The casei^ dissimilar 
from the English. 

As to the Americans, they have never had a fac- 
tory, nor ^ foot of land; how, then, could they 
create new branches of commerce, or extend . the 
old? 

The French are not to be regartled as a mercan- 
tile people ; and their aspect to India has been 
principally political ; nor have they, besides Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded by a narrow screed of terri- 
tory, any important passage to othe jindiau states; 
nor ■ h^’e the English, until years somewhat 
recent, had so general a communication. It has 
been noticed that, tiiough they have had com- 
mercial means, they nave not employed them to 
any large extent, nor sought to increase them. 
When, bq^ever, ,thty liave acted on these 
»iegpb been at such co.st, and on such prin- 
ciples, that it has been impossible to expect any 
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^reat benefit to result from them. Look at their 
commercial residents, factors, and their boards of 
trade, with their dependenc ies out of number, and 
then consider what the Proprietors are likely to 
gain from .cpnimerce, passing through such mul- 
tiplied hands ! 

Aic we to take il'.e success of the Company 
in their speculations as a criterion of what the 
trade miglit bp in the liands of those accustomed 
to its management ? 

The argument built on the trajle from port to 
port in India |)rove.s little, if any tiling: for this 
W'>ul(I, naturally, be accommodated to the wants 
of India, insuring a (piiek and constant iclurn — 
falhci than to Kngland; whither the trade must be 
earned on in Kiigiisli ships, chartered by the Com- 
pany, ami by preseiilx’d persons and ways; whieli 
would make the Br!ti-.h brancli of it non^only ha- 
zardous, at all tinu's, but at no time wo th the 
prosecution. If the Indian trade were to be ihrowu 
open, the benefieia! eflVet of the roasii/tg tuule 
w ould be, at the same time, diseovered. The one 
would ueeessarily serve the oth.rr. 

M’hat liiis been just observed will answer any 
araument aiisintj; out </f the eircutm.tance of the 
public luit having availed itself of tiie tonnage of 
the Coinpany's ships. Who would send their 
goods to such a market as has been d<*scribed ? 
none, certainly, it may be aveircd, with , the least 
notion of mercantile piinciples * 

* VVb.it viu'uuragcmcut tlie Cor,)['.:iiiv’' h.4-> given 


V 
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But the East India Company prefer a claim for 
providing such a medium of commerce, which has 
been taken up, it seems, beyond the ®ra of their^ 
charter. But, if they have made a wrong specula- 
tion, as to the continuance of it, this, like all other 
losSps in trade, should be borne by themselves; 
at any rate, it cannot be stated as an obstacle to 
admitting the public to their own indisputable 
right — the benefit of the Indian trade. 


The grounds have now been slightly examined, 
on which the Direc tors have mainly rested, in op- 
posing the opening of the trade with India ; for 
it has been shewn, it is hojjed, that tltcy are not 
tenable on the principles avowed : that it may be 
carried on witliout offending against the policy, 
on whicli the Company have a.'tt'd, or without 
impropei^ affecting the Iiidian community ; and 
that there is no need of those restrictions, in India, 
to which the Directors would subject it. 

To view the articles of trade a little inore closely, 
in order to discover, \^•hich is sometimes doubted 
and 8<}metimes half admitted by the Directors, 
whether the trade promises to be productive, i. e. 
u heflier tlic game be n*orth the candle. — 

It has already been noficed, tliat it may be ex- 
pected that the «kill and industry of private mer- 
chants mity^increasg^ tJ.e export trade, by disco- 
vering uewtlhlets. Whoever lakes even a negli- 


to Indian jipfculalimi may be ea^ly conctnved oli takingany 
given sh ipment) and ob^iorving charges of frcigiir^ &c* to which 
the Company subject it. 



gent sun'ey of the vast tract of land open to th^ 
English adventurer, and the diflerent climates 
^vhicli it embraces, may readily imagine what new 
marts it holds out to mercantile enterprise. His 
eye will be directed to the Latitudes, to the 
north-east of BeiigaK to Nepaul and Arraca^^^ and 
the couutiy spreading to\\’ar<ls China ; and Almost 
an equal space in a directly opposite course, to- 
wards Cabul ami Peisia. It will turn, naturally, 
also all along tlic Persian (Jiilph, and, crossing tlie 
Indian Ocean, .o the eastern coasts of Pedier and 
the west coast of Sumatra — the intermediate islands, 
and to the closer seas, washing the Chinese terri- 
tories.* In none of these vast territories have the 
Company yet, seriously’, attempted any eonnncrciid 
communication Not to enter minutely into the 
c.vports which they would severally take, is it not 
known that, in a gicat part of these countries, the 
natives,bcing of ehinates similar, in certain respects, 
to our own, must have wants of a similar kind, 
and, as they arc not so advanced in mechanical 
knowledge as we arc, that they cannot supply 
them, in general, so cheaply as we are accd^oined 
to do, and more especially in articles made of the 
staples of our own country? May we not fairly ex- 
pect to supply them with these? Would not the 
people of Pegue, of Ava, and the Malayans, spread 
all along these coasts, and on the?t?Ircunijacent 

* From the eri'ect of the late captures it miliit'also embrace 
ouc side of Africa and the rountries bordering on the Red Sea. 

X> S 
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istaiids, consume articles of bvit workmaitship and 
manufacture, that are now scantily supplied from 
India ? Woidd not tfeey take coarse coloured cot- 
tons and chintzes of every kind, and a vast quan- 
tity of articles of iron and steel, differently modi- 
fied r ,^yhich are not enumerated in the list of arti-r 
cles of consumption noticed by the Directors. 

Would they not give, in return, the woods, vc-» 
gctable substances for dyes, spices, and other 
^growth of their lands, and the produce of their 
mines? which the coasting-trade has iptpcrfcctly 
conveyed, hitherto, to Indian ports. 

But, beyond this, the ordinary trade of India, 
the British government has recently captured tho 
French islands, opening a new province, though a 
somewhat hounded one, for exports, but giving 
most valuable imports in exchange ; among others, 
the finest sort of cotton ; an article particularly 
spoken of, us a desideratum, by the Directors, and 
described as being deficient, and not of the best 
quality in India. This thrown into the' general 
scale: stdll render this branch of commerce a fair 

I 'V' 

and ^c^ising object of cultivation. 

To this new field of trade are to be added Java 
and the spice islands in t^je Eastern Seas, which 
Avill furnish abundant fiesh imports for the supply 
of Europe. 

The list commodities eiuurerated by the 
C^npany, ' %>th these, wo uk^ seem to present a 
fair lure to the merchants of this country, so as to 
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j’uiilify their undert^lung the trade with its natural 
risks. 

India is said, by the Dirc^ors, to produce spices, 
pcppCT, drugs, sugar, coffee, ra‘w-silk, saltpetre, in- 
cjigb, raw-cotton, and manufactures of the latter 
staple. To these we will add — gold dust, precious 
stones, woods of singular beauty and varieftV, such 
as sandal, rose, ebony, and sattin-woods, as also 
i\’ory, tortoise-shell, lidrn, gums, vegetable oils, 
wax, hemp, flax, rice, and, whenever rccpiirfd, 
wheat ai^ pulse, in any quantity ; all known pro- 
ducts of India ; besides numberless others, wjiieh 
the industry of our merchants might be expected 
, to draw from hitherto iincxjdored regions. 

Are not these encouragements more than suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the apprehensions of the 
Court of Directors, as to the unproductiveness of 
the trade ? Their care to convince the mercantile 
M’orld of this may be well suspected, looking to 
another part of their conduct. T/iis would seem to 
be insidious, while Hat is, at least, candid and 
open. ’ 

If they had said “ \w will not admit tire British 
merchant to share the trade,” we should laol then 
have expressed any surprise at the restrictions with 
which they would burthen it. But they profess 
that, such as the Indian trade is (they are sorry it 
is no better), they have every lib^al wish to let 
the community partake of it. fl^^^what is the 
participation they hold out?— a crippled an# 
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strained intercourse. Tftey W£u||B[,let yqg move. 
But with a log tied ^the'teg^iiM a man dancing 
a hornpipe itf fetters.^ 11 .5 

But paiticipatioh^ if it means any things ^im- 
plies a'i^ir and honest participation<>~-a diyt|ioli of 
the whble with the Coni|>any, in such parts, or 
propoition, as shall 136 mafked ovtt — not like 'the 
division between a man and.|iis cross-gr^ed Rib, 
where one takes the in, and the other the 
outside of the house. < ^ . 

.What! shall the Company have “ all aj^Urte- 
p^ces and means to boot,” their merchants, their 
factors, their writers, their boards, their military 
forces, their navy, and their numberless associa- 
tions — finding all, all of these necessary to the^mgii^-- 
tenance of their commerce — What ! cannot 'they 
do without on^.of these fixed and constant esta- 
blisbments ? and yet, wishing their countrymen to 
partake of the advantage wliich they have not the' ‘ 
capital to carry on to its natural extent, ^^rurlge, 
at the same time, to their f^lbw mercjliants a foot- 
ing for one po(^ agent to accompany, to abide 
the i^je of, his mercantile speculation ? 

KucIShey are fearful, it should seem, that the 
mother country niigh; he detrinicnted by any 
change in the commercial ^'^gulations, .as they re- 
spect India ; and also that their native subjects 
might* suffcA^' it. 

it bl^bubted, the Company even do not 
to doubt it, but that more exports would be 



cai^ried India, .pi snob ft change, and more arti- 
cles of buiport takcii^et^e, i»t]^e direct proportiob' 
, of the increased nwnher of the traders? The lattet 
circumstance, though they pReach, sometimes, 
abotfl the dangers to result to their subjects, 
is adnmted to become the probable me|hs of 
enriching their .people, If it be‘ carried to the ex- 
tent ofv|^‘h it is capable, — so that their products 
may be carcicil ti> otiilr ’Countries, as well as Eng- 
land. ^f‘ those lichel that may thus flow, in, 
iipon-"^ir .subjects, it is to be concluded .that the 
Company Inay insure some considerable share^ to 
themselves and thus promote their interests more 
honourably and more effectually than by pursuing, 
'ba at prescni, an unnatural commerce with those 
o^er'whom they reign. 

But it is conceived by the Court of Directors, 
that the natives may be induced, by this freedom 
-of trade, and the benefits resulting from it, to 
. assert their own independence, and to throw olf’ 
the government of thie C'om|>any, and perhaps of 
Britain a^^cthcr. 1i^'hc•n, however, it is recol- 
lected, that the.se men have borne so l&rjg and 
so peaceably the government of the Cumpf^iijj^^ (he 
appreiicnsion of revolt in a conclirion so much to he 
amelioraled, cannot entitled to mucli con;-i- 
dtiation. .:lt ma} also he suppostd, that the mo- 
ther country will not he so uegligcut of ib own 
interests as to sow the seeds ot' su^i^.-rev<iltiHon, 
and to suffer them ^ to take root, ami tocoai^tft'. 
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Hiaturity, without takiug.any sit^cientpi'ecantiori} 
unless the principles of the Company sliall be 
idoptcd in the outset, and the advice of the Com- 
pany’s counsellors, interestedj not for the nfa|iou, 
but against it, be assumed, for ,the rcguia|jk)n and 
guidance of the nation’s pplicy and conduct. It is 
possible we should conceive, 'that the nation may, 
of itself, comprehend, whether the samtf^erchaii* 
dizemay, on ah increased, investment of it, promise 
the sarhe benefits to tile state, if brougb^;h^to its 
ports by one description of its kibjects, as irbronght 
in by another. Not to dwell further on the restric- 
tions which the Directors would put oh the prft'ate 
tnerchants, but to proceed to answer the general 
objections which have been thrown out by thoSid' 
gentlemen, in their speeches, and in their writings. 

It has beeit: inadvertently thrown out by the 
bifeCtors, tliat^ on. commercial disappbihtincni, 
merchants, and adventurers to India, would elidea- 
vour to reimburse themselv’es on shoie, ipf the 
losses of tlieir speculatiohs afloat. Is: this the 
general course bf English adventure * or is it a 
practice imagined to be applicable to particular 
latitudes? If it be founded errohebusly on the for- 
mer, the reputation of integrily and lionourj 
established in three quarter^ of the glo&as distant 
neaily as India, will giw’ a direct refutation to the 
slapdef ; aiy.Jf it rest on the particular ground 
noticed in second place, gS; the experiment had 
yet been tried, is it not tincharinible to sup- 
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that an Er4li^h merchant here, .would act 
InooDsisfently with his cHahici;ei> as maintained iii 
the rest of the woifd ? Is the climate absolutely so 
infectious? And who is it that acquaints us with 
its influence? 

Not wishing to ind'ulgfe i%the same freedoiil 
of reproach whitii the advocates of the Com- 
pany’s m'bisopoly have?. made use of against the 
friends of a free trade, .we sliall only claim for 
the merchants of England iii the East, the 
possessibh of the Same principles and sentiments 
there, (we hope we are not asking too much) that 
they entertain in every other quarter of the globe. 
"W'e hope that they will no where be governed, 
wliosoevcr venture to impute it to them, by the 
motives of robbers, and the spirit of pirates. That 
they tvill bear their losses, if ihey^should occur, 
witli the same philosophy that they have hitherto 
borne their good Ibrtiuie. But if unfortunately, 
the climate, or positiohi should alfect lliem, and 
work 'the.;chauges dreaded, we hope without any 
just groumf by the Dirtcfor.s, what m.iy we not 
fear of a like inlluence of the same baneful sky 
on the minds of the Company*.s servants^ and 
tlieir masters? unless, indeed, they shall be able to 
resist such influence, from a proper scasonin^sf ; 
at which fortunate point, it is to he hoped, that 
the private merchants may also onCy.djiy come. 
As, however, the a{]ip|chension of thu^^irectors is 
bottomed on the famiied failure of the advcntui-c 
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cause to the restramts whi^ |||y. are desirous of 
imposing on the^^|>rivate jj:||d e at .hoixj|»- Thus i.t 
is wished to hxt/ie tonf^^oi' s/iips to hteentployed 
in this trade*; the of ^e edit§nture ; the 

forts of clearance and deliver^ wlthal^g train 

i. ■':> » 

‘?lThe laraenfcitions, poured out ove%tl«!fe";,o,wn 
large and warlike vessels, which prolraBly' may 
become useless, are neither uhriatural uqi 
coming. But, though we approve this, we^,, 
not coincide^jtho idca, that because these 'Ve^B 
m^ wint eti^llSyih|ht, they should adt as a heavy 
incumhrance on others. Do the Directors wish t;^ 
break the back of privjf^fc^- commerce, by ev^y* 
weight they cgn heap upi^,|tj or in a nl&re mer- 
cantile spii it, *a‘re they willfeg to puta^tlie broom, 
to their now needless shipping P'*' 

^^|(iaining to enter ipto any minute history of 
the shipping cinploycd by the Company, we shall 
only state, what is loo' common to require any 
other than a jsu.sijig notice, that p,i|^* commerce 
has hut^ry little to oo with the si^e or magnifi- 
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as ^ho and how«^any 

vo^^lje*i&»ii cofflifnd House, of 

^^^atliai^t? a^ so of afl'^ose^who' have 
an^ relati^ in the ship, ih the'^^lipnnedi^e' gra- 
datiowl^^n the commander to the sh^^^ 
band. Twsame JlIterest determines !»//j^^1the 
ship shall be de$ti^,ra,tntd the season of its despatch. 
These are unimporg||^onside{at|ons, and are 
not o^eriodked nor un^^^ed, ahiohg the many 
other of p^onajl^ithin the Company’s 

hands. Pwhile has^ touching on this ground, it 
ma)^]^^ renmrkcd, for such is the naturaUendent^i^ 
of thi^s^; 1 ^t in all dealings, however great ^ 
little they may be, this principle may be expected 
; and as they are more or less used as a 
influewe or protection, in- the same 
ci^gfeC^ they must have a baneful mfltucnce on the 
Company’s trade. It may befleift W the rireanest 
jpajpacity to pronounce on the effect of such a sys- 
tem, though it woujjrl the keenest head and 

eye to ttSceJt in all ita^indings.* , 

It is fart^^'^to l)e fcafed, that, with a like spirit 
as that noticed’ in the case just now particuI^K^d, 
the Directors may suggest the restrictions J®>e 
laid upon the intermediate trade (letween other 


* ill coD^i^lPxiii^ this part of tlie .subject^ it nil! be proper 
to boar in mindf^jtlnit the practice of bniKiing such large ship's 
for ’the Company's serv ice, has for seven 1 years recog- 

nized and doprecated as^e.ry injurious to th6^»ry, lorHhc 
service of which the «.can1^l\ipplics of large liiiher now pro- ^ 
^iirabie^ ought certainly to'^&c reserved. 



'countries, standing or (J»lncSc 

articles, ultericy ^C^lateral lb the direct 
and ]K>ni|kvard voyages between ^^land ' jii# 
They cannot, consistently with 

Qtl^^objec’ts, theniseiyes pursue of 

commcice. — Why Would ,thfX^ it msiy’^be asked, 
preclude private traders frdfn’^e enjoyment of it, 
since it wOuld sejrve to (|i8pose of superfluous arti- 
cles and commt)ditie|#^^ie produce of their own 
countr ies, and the mdnttfactqse of their ,su bjects ? 

^ Jt seems at present doubtful, gn what fancied 
jfrrinciple they are proceeding. Whjjf’ jjpay^^t the 
•British, as the Americans, carry Inaj^tr g^jods to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South Ame- 
rica ? unless it tnay be deemed a means o^ 
an adventure profitable, which the Direc^r?i^c 
prognosticated to he injuiious, and that, like 
quacks — 

Would rather that tjieir patients die. 

Than their preseripiunM jprorc a He. 


If such a commerce 'mig^lt serve India, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlcis, if would not, in 
a less degree, benefit our own country ; inasmuch 
as it would lend a facility to the disposal of arti- 
cles it does not now possess in South America ; 
and would bc->idcs receive, ultimately, into its 
aecumu’ate wealth tlte profit of the British met- 
ebant, wt|h the articles vof expot t in ' the original 
voyage outward, and the‘;ilSed of a future adven- 
ture, which would turn iii' season to fruit, by a 
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lilc^’V^sequent process' 'and , rapouragcment. if 
J tb^'doursc did not ^low so in^l<^niuediate pro6t 
En tire motjbcr countrj’, iu point of diitiek, it would 
receive'ljeaeiit in another shape, ^d pQssfI;dy>,nc;|^ 
only in'^SS^crease of capital, but in 
necessity for intern^ consumption, bringing, pos.si> 
bly, one way or other, a pro|)ortiohate increase to the 
revenue. And as theComjjIny say, thatttiore Indian 
manufactures and j)roduce brought to England, 
thari she can consufliie ofexpoit; the markets in 
South America may help to take off the superabun* 
dance of In^a, v ithout throwing it as a dead 
stock, at certain seasons, Into the Company's waie- 
housest or the stores of the country. 

But if this species of trade could be supposed by 
statesmen, or political economists, to trench upon 
the spirit of the navigation laws, as at present in 
existence; these, like all otheis, must yield tp the 
times, and not the times to them. Nor would the 
legislature be at a loss tn frame jcgulations, if any 
weie requisite, foi a trade to be so conducted. 
Our possessions in India, and the bordering seas, 
afford abundant checks to any tiade that might 
be governed by piinciplcs illusory of the regula- 
tive law. 

If the Company wish to shaic in future m this 
ciicuitous course of comuiewe ; theie can be no 
just reason fbr excluding them fiom tliol’ t\lnch is 
given to his Majesty 's subjects at laige. No one 
would wish to deal with them as thev w uuld deal 





with others, ^ , 

amt more especn^^tl^'t which i]|Binahjj» to be^^dk% 
sidered, is^ir^^ on the apparently <|etgsh ^lt« 
jftf < seeWng \p involve ^ot^ers ini.& sfee 
into which thou^%si^« 

or want of circumspectj|||)|ti^i|la8‘ plunj^d them. 
Not knowqgl^'^ the^'can rdfhse a participation 
of the trade Co '^e pkjug^'.ni^rcbants; they have 
recourse to devices, if countenanced j^y 

those, who have a natural leaning to the Conojfiany, 
either cheat the public of the benefit |he 
^^de altogether, or place it' under Jj ^heat^Mons 
incumbrances undjpr which the CoidPini^s^m-' 
mercidi establisl^ment labopi];»/^o reduce both tp^ 
a par. Aeat>ecting the Company and the public^ 
may be demanded, are these two distinct ^hoihea 
pKjisecating idieir diiFetent adventures on the same 
princaple ? The one legards trade as the only 
means of their existenpoiand livelihood) the other as 
a means of pationag^ pf^ippally, if not altogether, 
hiaking a comparison all the commerce con- 
duct^^ by the Com{^y, and taking all the charges 
idc^nt to it) not only in shipping, fieight, and 
direct (lisbuisement) ;.ai^^ in stipends to the body 
of servants, at home and abroad, engaged in ity 
tliere is not the least doubt, but that the Com- 
pany will be found, if hot loseiv, at least gdineis to 
an amount not worth calenlatiog. Ih this expen- 
sive and mischievous coui;^ the D.reotors would 
embaik the piiva^ traders. " 



^ j^c will fiot given iy* the 

of Direc^rs, tbat'ilflqg^ put the phblic 
'' t^de^h^lMofflinion and contrc^d^ dte Ckltnpany, 
ill'" t^tnittak^ notton^ thaj 
mastm^hereas 0e servants, «ndi!^(||lr as 
respettts^ndia/ til!|^.J^{||ature8 of, the public. It is 
a hard lesion, ‘Hut it is, we tjjey must soon 
learn-^ of coursa-«ai|iittiieir %wo-wiIl be dissi- 
patetrin the due progr6ir|# things. ^ 

Nor will it be fequirwthat^ny notice be taken 
of either hints, thrown out to secure undue g:d^ 
b^^|||Cft^any, either asachaige on the 
chstedkc^f private tiaders in this countiy, or 
' jmpo^s on the sam^^cotnmodities abroad ; nor on 
idioee especially, where they endeavoftr to retain 
cifl^tain manufactures to themseU’cs. All these pro* 
(*eed on tlie basis of private njterdt, so’^pa|)le, 
so undisguised, and so unsuppoited, byanyJ&he- 
rent visible projier^ jv5^i% themselves, or argu- 
ment fronrwithout, that^i| would be an abuse of 
common understanding'll, an observatiou 
upon them. They must andj^will bn indignantly 
repelleil by an enlightened legislatuic — ^as t^' un- 
reasonable to Iw listenetl to for a moment. 

T 

To those suggestions, that are piesented under 
a plea of *secuiing to the state its legular duties, 
but in leality are aimed to’baiiass the jjatuial op- 
portunities fbr nade, outward and hen\^ard, with 
regulations, not on^ calculated to i-etaid the pro- 
gress of adventure, but to load^^it with intolerable 



expense, and unnecejs^ia&ani^;k might be 
to offer one or ^ **^.1 

It appears, ^ <||||; the Company feel,’' that tW 
s^a|tOtt whichi^^fy liave chosen ^for tj-ade^ 
je<fts Ibem to certain dneo^^iences, -^^^dis- 
tinguishfd from other placea^^twi^ht I>a|elected ; 
and from and to ^^^ich other may take their 
dcpaiture, or make In all voyages out 

and home, their ships aM^rgqcs ai’c exposed to 
the hazard of ihe 'fliani^ mid Channel navigation, 
to adiich the poi ts of Irel.uul, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, &c. wotihl not be liable% Itiititcad, 
tiierefore, of choosing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of these ports, as means of carrying oij, 
their commercial views ; instead of accommodating 
themselves, uho aie the tew, to the wishes of the 
many— they unreasonabiy desire, tliat the whole 
mercantile community should give way to thtm. 
This desire is the more monstrous, when it is con- 
sidered, that tile cxpecterl conij^lacency in the 
community, w'ould expose jhem, not only tp a 
lengthened voyage, and an incieased expense of sail- 
ing; but subniittlieii conimciee to thp ciijincc of the 
ehinents and war, morg than equal to all the risks 
of the voyage besidc'-. ttis not, therefore, u matte i 
of etiqHtttf, bu!: Pf CAi>eMce. But the loss w ould not 
only Ik to th.e inerebanis, but evi'ntually to the po- 
pulation tlie countridi on the sea coasts ; who 
would have Indian arti<'les itnnccessatjly increased in 
price, by tiw sam^ijfcu instances, that would almost 
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d^ble the mereaiitMe cdafiSb i .It is not the mereah-r 
tile-interest alone) but tl^^untry, that ought tq 
resist these encroachments. 

'J\>.Jtalk^ the effect on the Qiisjtojns, froiq |jhe 
chan^is '^the plac^’.;*of ‘Sale of Indian comiticmi-x 
ties, would seem absvddi’',4mle8s it shall be evident, 
that the ports, to Wliifeh the prodtice of India would 
he conducted, were exempt from the visitation of the 
Custom-house olficef.- '^This is a blessing, so far as 
we have been .able, to nhuerstand, for which the 
country is not yet wholly prepared ; and till that 
time arrives^ it is believed, that the trade, as far as 
regards the customs, may be carried on in all ports 
M'ith the like adv'antage to the country, as now. 

If tlie Company shall ple:id their warehouses, 
ind their dcar-houglit conveniences in London — 
it must he rcplieil to them, that they had not any 
ight, thatweknow of, to calculate beyond their 
term in tlie charter. What would they, bp any 
otlier set of merchants say to him— -who should 
build his offices of trade on another man's ground, 
and on so grand a scale, that it would occasion the 
bankruptcies of half a hundred pitlinary firms, to 
sustain the loss, if he should be removed from the 
premises in a given time ; -^ntl yet neglect to se- 
cure the renewal of his leaser Would they not 
brand such comiuct with the appellation of extra- 
vagance or folly ? But it would bu absolute 
madness to expect, that vapouring op this extrava-r 
gant conduct, the landlord shpplcl jbe bullied into 
his euadkldiis, 
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In all adventure?, tii^e-are matters,^ let' 

thence as pro$j»8JU«W tl'ey rtay, that niust'^ 
written off to pfoi^and loss. This is one of,th^. 
It is a ^'fSlsc spt^^tioft, if not in the 'ttac^ttwjf, 
in the duration, si&d prdHt of it» and nitM|Jp5|^aced 
on the wiorig Side ot the 

Theie aie but/one .q^ttj^'^Sditional remarks, 
that we would make eA hints— the 

one is, on the requisi^oi$^^%ie pubhd, injetiim 
for the tiade which th^ ^Jempany would ob|i« 
gingly give up, on tlife appioacftiug teimioatioo ot 
tlieir chai ter, to the hands of those who^lA it, 
should fuipish, at diffeient times, as th^ejiiay be 
need, to the Diiectois of the Eiftt India Company, 
a sum amOtmting to sfK millions of monej— pot 
as a pajmept for any fixtures in tiacle, left behind 
them.; not for any Wau houses, oi ships, oi storesr— 
but tpei&hle them the Company to paj their o,wu 
debts. ,WhaM after the Company ha\c been 
ihising a proiitablc trade, as they have told us 
fiotn^ycai to jear, do they come at last to bonow 
of that veiy puMie whom ihej have deluded, and 
wish to e.Kclude from the lepossession of their 
owis Six’ yes, six ililhons of pounds steiliiig * 
(hi the plea, too, that tfej* base had a \ciy losing 
concein of it — 4nd If the public will Und thtni, 
for so it is in point j,p. fact, so much capital to 
renew thekr tiade, theyllilisc uo doubt but that' 
things will come round Sgain. 

■V^lme heal'd^ boys furnishing an instiumeut 



;>urgis the 


hut a couU 


haiaijiy, of s,o e^ious^^a|^. , 

' •’.phm tlijs jjiqffltept, tbe^tii^^ Sfe for Indi.af^^ 
Duec'tors, woula^^||5 had‘*peofj6 

bellev^4iSi ^^ ^t- tht^s 

peiou3ly^ihr'vi»U^|^|^)Pthw hdve e<^tc to a (bs- 
closuie or affair?, any longtt'^bO 

dissenible^^Into fjhiiii.u^^j^'cond^u? they Lave 
not fallea^lat omSi^5wa|eS^^feJ] aafflfep— but by 
a ?} stcmatic course ai)^fj|jijS^*b)^ a ) eaily 

excess, ip theii tel^oikl maaa^genlfent, oftPharges 
abCvIl^eir j|evenuc — ^ancl by a continued loss 
theit,OSiinrt)(6^al dealings. 

The Directors i^y dnd^avout to blind and mis* 
the public, by taik'nig n’ildly of ihtt, value of 
^irieiritoiial acquisitions, and thu imbues tobbe 
exp^^d fiom them ; ' hut, xvlliist ive have^this 
known and indisputable fart bi^re our 
fiom the expciiencc a Igog seiies 
neaily equal lo thii 'Extent of the chaii^, the 
chaiges have exceeded ^ revenue, in the amount 
of many millions; it’/^orfld, sUem absnid, to 
look foi any beneficial changel^for any gi\ciF.tii}ie 
to come, without the public bad sfmie assut^iii^, 
(wbicb is not likely to dibt^n^ th^ vei} cmi* 
stitution of the C’orapany| tlill thfey^would «Uj ut 
fiom tlie system on whic|j they had hithei to a< ted ; 
and which j» the ouiy^a^j^ they avc^;siulc<i to 
the administiation df''tne affaii<> of the Indian 
rmphe. . Fiom an ad||b’i?ncr tp^i^sjsUm, isanv 



thing to be augured, ^bat i l eci^^^etice of the sAhite 
ruioous effects? * ' ’* * 

Within the period aHuded to, the CorapanyV 
debts have ino^es^d to no less an amouAf^ titan 
twenty willioiis jftlilin^.* * 

So;ne flaltaies may be^iAdtU^ by Uie Direc- 
tors, tliat their 'assets enlai get! within 

the like term ; and that these will serve, in a great 
meastne, as a balance against tbeir debts. JBut the 
Diiectois, UHe all other pAi$ons of despeiate cir- 
cumstances, over-rate^ not on^ their present, but 
prospecti\ e property. They reckon on the effect 
of their expenditure in forts and warehouses, as il’ 
their value were increased, in the proportion of 
the expense added to them— if a ship could be 
estimated, by the money expended in its repaiis^ — 
or a garment, by the number of sums etchaustedin 
keeping the tattered remnants together. 

On the same sort of reasoning, they build airy cas- 
tles — as to the realization 6f long out-$tfiuding debts, 
fiom the native powers fallen into decay— or what 
is tantamount to it, into the arms of the Company. 

As another species of this delusion — they look 
to alleged charges on tlie public, which ha\e 
been long repelled fy their representatives in 
Parliament ; and, what is equally as deceptive, to 
the sale of the jicrisluble and perishing articles in 
their warehouses in street, 'fhey would 

seem to l^e proceeding exactly in the same track 

' — — ■ -■ ■ — *" — " ■ — » - ■■■■ ' j 

the clicct^of their tcrutoriai and trading sjr^iteniy vdc/^ 
Appendu. * 
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un$ucceaBj^^'^ecuktQr9« who termltiate th<|b 
cari^rin bankruptcy ; but trhi<;|^^^8taved oil^^in 
day to day* by reprcsentati<iKi9’’^t hare’^ow 
become eo eommon, that they i^lj^only intpose on 
the ignoVajal^ and make to<^ ^ designing. * 

The remaining point jbhat we would i^ply glance 
at is, the ungiacious, and| we will say, ungrateful, 
manner in which the Company express themselves, 
ofthe<ost attendant ^n tne employment of King's 
troops. One should* Wnk that their Services had 
been, in the highest degiee, triSiug and* unirei' 
portant; whereas, they have been a great mean, we 
will not say a primary one, of the recent acquisi- 
tions of the Company. 

It would appear, as iF these troops had been 
sent to India in unjust proportions, rather to load 
the Company with an unnatural expense, than 
toaffbrdto them piotection, In an extraordinary 
emergency— the appieheuded invasion of their ter- 
ritories in the East, by the strongest enemy that 
could threaten them. 

But these troops Im^ been employed, as it would 
appear, among otheis, in making some conquests 
for the crown ; aud Ceylon is particularised^— 
But for whom have the'y actually conquered it? 
Why, for the Company, who have engiossed this, 
as every other species of trade within the Com- 
pany’s limits. Does tjiqx^uamon of Ceylon go to 
the King’s, ,or the Company’s warehouses? Is the 
island otherwise profitable? let them shew 

it, and ground of tlieir compliant. 




They rtil at tl^e 
JEayptian wlJ^va*.the*<^y^,of 

tbW’esspedltiaa^^ 'T(jf'|«^ent fee Frqich pa«>«rD|j| 
into the .vicitii'l^’oj’^^tjie Conipany”# -iemtoriM. 

•dl’’ 1 ?_i.LV- (L‘ i-k \e 


Dkl feey wish. 


btuPi, if 


i»h reiruilcss «ei| 
they had been allowed t6 WP| would, 

in all piobabUit}v hatvt beep fee^r ucipd’^pseis? 
Shall we then hear of thia as a’subject, of remon- 
gtiance? This kind of representation li^ fee more 
unscenily. when we consider that tlie Company 
have chaiged the piincipal part of this expense, as 
Ulso the taptuic of Ceylon, to tlie public, and have 
Jiad oiedit tor it in thcii accounts. 

Bctbic this pait of the siibJeCiis dismissed, it ^vIll 
he ntd to i all their atteulion to a species of 
defence, which the Ihicctois 'ha\c deiivcd, at the 
ifUire^cost of the public — the’naxal defence of In^ 
tlia ; in which liavc been employed, for a ’long series 
of ve.us, fiom twenty to twenty -five sail ot men 
ofwar: and ihe.e lune been used, not in dcfl*' ling 
tlic eeneial intcit'-ts of the count! v, but the iiaiiow 

O t' 

and paiiial trade of the Company. 

If the Company had actually suficicd from 
givir.g employment tog pait of oui militai} foicc, 
out slmuld htifve a leflectum on the 


se- 


* For the fir t, ibc^ been alloneil,' on account, 

1, 701, 807 r.— for <ha>g»^f interest oq the ndrsnee, 

1,000^ SjOr^«]dnak,in4 tOgcfliCir ^7*^8, « ' 

4nil for Ceylon, they bav e ohUhtctl a like ■jrcdUj though not 
(o so large an amcljl}^ ;» .. 



a|p^|jSt,of4lf0 would have sealed 

ti^^4i^iuths couipliii^ and for ever. 

' %ut, Instead of the the 

foice on tifcui, it has su^”i#S.^r*the Mjant of it 
in od^^qu^^eis, wheji'*1nil}t% aid has hpen 
requh|l^*for''tiie ^inogt important national pur- 
poses. 

The Court of Difoctors ajjpear, not only to have 
enteitained enoneous notioii>> of the Company’s 
importance, but to have lost sight also ot e\eiy 
thing owing to the public. They have foi gotten, 
that,‘it is to thefn, and thcii saci dices, that they are 
indebted foi then tenitoiy, with then exclusis'e 
tiade. That without then lepicjentatives in Pai- 
liainent, they could not ha\t 'lad nv iia’ans foi 
acqiining a foot of land; m i could ihev, without 
its pel mission, letain it for a moment now it is 
aci|uhcd. That tluy aic so\cuigns only by suf* 
ftiaucc. 


’lhat It is not by vhtue of any fantifnl iiihcicnt 
liyht III tlumsthes, timt the y lu\e been abli to 
laisc and maintam armies, but fiom the tokiation 
ol the eoiiiiti^; an<l that then exclusne tiadc 
dtpimK on noothci authoiity. 

If riuy had a pioptr impieswop of this tinth, 
it is to be supposed, that tliey would not baie s(t up 
the s mi prctciK ts pitlcucd. They w ould lu t lu\ c 
lavul about then puvSftges, as if they had been 
s If-oug mating, oi sel^deriyed. They would not 
have talked about tb^ piopuety of admitting the 




country to theit pr have prcifUtJc^ 

to have a clai^, to impbae restiVtioijs upon 
They would havepetitiotaed, where they have fool* 
ishly undertaken to cpnunand. 

The Coart of Diieelbrs appear J^oughout, to 
have indulged sentiments., respecting the use and 
importance of the Company^ and its monopoly, 
which aie not owned or felt by any other body of 
the community besides.' They would seem to 
Suppose, that the ttade to India has, been created 
by their own means, and their own merit; ex- 
cluding wholly from their cousidetation, that their 
exclusive commerce is permissive and temporary 
by asaciilice for a tcmi agreed upon, of the public 
right to their piivate advantage — and, by the pe- 
culiar indulgence of the British Parliament, acting, 
or supposed to act,/ot the public benefit, and con- 
venience, in allowing to the Company the means, 
which were found necessary to or for the further- 
ance of their alleged commercial purposes. With- 
out these aids, what would have beedme of the 
Company’s trade, orof their territory? 

But vVith all the permission and sacrifice of the 
public, immediately and collaterally — would they 
have reared either ttieftorritory ot their trade, to 
the height at which tliey haveactually or fancifully 


arrived? No: certainly not. For the most care- 
less obs'^rver, who is afe, all conversant with the 
Company’s history, mustaW, that, fsom the first 


footing the Company obtained in India, to the 



|)f^ent dazzling splendout 6f temtonal possessibn^ 
boili ifiie one and the other hm^e been owin^ not 
60 mu6h to the comnierct^J gt- political enterprise 
of the Company, as to our naVld superiority above 
any other liti^iop, or all the nations pttt together, 
that have adv^tur^ to the Indian SeaSk This has 
always given a prOteOtion and stability to the Com- 
pany’s trade; which the fc^y and misconduct of 
those, who have conducted it, have not been able 
to counteivail. Tl^is has sustained it, against the 
weakness of individuals, or the ruinoits tendency 
of the whole System of the Company. 

Simple commerce, although it was the principle 
with which the Company fust set opt, has been 
long left in the rear in their journey, and has ceased 
to be the go\eining principle. It has been aban- 
doned for yeais, as a nunor and inferior considera- 
tion ; and, instead of this, another has been adopt- 
ed, of a quite different character, as tlie constant 
uilcof action — we mean the desiie of territorial 
acquisition. This has influenced, as strongly as 
the gainful influence of tiade — pointing to the same 
end, the enriching of the Company, though not by 
the same means. In the one case, immediate in- 
terest has been the propeiligg cause ; in the second, 
a more indirect influence — patronage and piotec- 
tion. What has so much tended to incieasc this 
as the possession of wjde'dominion ; calling for the 
employmeht ef a numberless host of public func- 
tionaries.^ From the use of this p.itionage the 
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t bas grown out 
a circoitous course 
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iJiVector? have beep ^e ^by the*^ 

ofpatiimony % es, 

their dependants j bj^W'^have thrown lh<li&up5?^' 
abundanq&>itheen^tii%t^roni their table, sitn^ng the 
Psopriettfi^ttaigej wlio have.^beeB^pt|ntwitb 
their proportion. " , . ^ ''■’-i 

This has bceh a coe^v 
of the cunnir^'of tiaffk^ tol 
for the enjoy inSiit of a(fi)biMa^<^J^wjiiolr they could 
not obtain in a-Stuiglit and eW way. It was not 
to be hopWl that-^^e public could have cnduicd,to 
see" the Comuany going on from one pernlitted pe- 
riod to anothei, in money getting aits, by" their 
own sacrihee, without wishing tb paiticipate with 
them. ‘ ' * 

The refesonableness *of this was well known and 

0 . k 

acknowledged In the Company, and by those hav- 
ing con;tiou I o\ er tbcii affiiis; but, though known 
to themselves, iv.is cuiiously concealed from the 
woild. To blind the public more d^pJeteK, pio- 
a isions w ere held out for their participation ip the 
Indian hade, in an indireet Way ; by giving them 
an interest in the surjdu;^ income of the Company, 
after the payment of theii* oidinarj charges. Dut 
these piovisions, it tbevffeie ever intended to pio- 
duce aiij advantage to tH^counti), d<> not appeal 
to have done nmcli cu».it to the cap«tCity of those 
l^oliticiaiis who favouredthem—diey lia\p mi»ei' 
ably failed. Ihe public,” instt ad of dtawiiig any 
benefit from thejn in alleviation of their huitheii.', 



to relieve the 

|«<H|<'ompati|^erWh(rf^^ as apig^t-hafftseea 
ther flourf^gatatemestti,' by 4h|i 
Very weiflht of their lichefer'^ si^T 'a. 


jatiot^ 


‘^haige been dece 


t ^ 

have been in the- 
irnreal g;6od«^nd^|Q ^ 
with i fxwitivsfr an% %> 



3||^vev honeslythert! might 
” ” thfift/in expecting an 
enct^ber themselves 
>tirte evil. 

It is not oor disposition to finy thing harsh 
or nmdbaritable.'^ven upon faihfl^ so diflSfcijlt to be 
reconciled with the hopes and piomiscs origin^^y 
held oat* Vi th tlie utmost conlideuce, ftj^i the ’ 
hi^liest autboiity, But it is not to be wondcied 
•fthat there were those who, jn the*hi^t of political 
controversy, did ’not hesitate to hssett that the 
assuraitges held out to the public weic intended to 
ilelude, for that, otheiwise, the delusion *'C(H»ld not 

t 

ha\ e been so complete.. 

The statute of 175^,* ond the charter founded 
upon it, so far as respects the conmicice of ludia, 
contains pi iuciples destructive of die main end it 
seems to have had in viewj tilmicly, ' the benefit of 
the country, thiou^li |hc bistnimentality of the 
JJhst India Company, ■'’jpjrolit must always lie the 
grand stimulus to coiwniercial enteipiise — now 
what sort o*f incentive jmust the Company have, 
from the operation of this ' charter, to prosecute 
their trade with spirit, when others ate to reap, 
svith them, the benelit lesultingTrom their enter- 
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^rise!* The plinclple’is a itiost ei^aeous one, Id 
poiot of cotamercial gechnomy, ftad was soop suo^^ 
eessfully detected by the sharp-sighted policy of thp 
Bast India Company ; and instantly departed ii'om 
for more exclusive and direct advan^g 0 -^de 9 <!tied, 
as has been explained, in ^he, pforehicratlve system 
of patronage. 

Nor was this followed by any matjesial inconw 
venience, or loss, in other respects ; which might 
be supposed to militate against the newly adopted 
policy. 

What amount, it may be ashed, have the Diiec- 
tois themselves embarked in the eiade, or capital, 
of the Company Look to their stock in the Com- 
pany's funds! and, it; will be seen that not one half 
of them have more than 1000/. Indian stock— a 
baie qualification to the chaii of the diiection. 

But what is it to them, so they can have the 
long list of appointments, fiom the Goveinoi -ge- 
neral of India to the humble cadet, whether they 
make 100 or 150/ by the proceetls of trade. Trade 
must be not mcicly a secondary, but, rather, a 
wholly neglected, consideration, when opposed, on 
the other side of the account, to the vast amount of 
their patronage. It w otildbe superfluous to pursue 
a topic any faithgr, so self evident and-^o striking. 

But, though the country has not d^ved all tlfc 
good which it had l^eeu taught to expect from the 
Company’s charter, it has, nevertheleslf, reaped, 
for which the Directors say it ought to be thank*- 
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ful, a v€Ty peci^eptible add' singular profit— and 
\oli!ch the Diiectprs assud^e rnuch credit to theni- 
s^lves and their constituents fdir producing. Lis- 
tening to their assertions, one Wduid iiA^lne that 
they imported; vastf.^pnuai wealth intft the coun* 
try, to the amount? of seveial millions, by their 
commerce, far exceeding the pi^ne cost of their 
importations, and the profits atta^ied to them. 
But what reason have the Directors to plume them- 
selves on thi.s ? Is the amount of duties of l/ieir 
pro\id|ng? Ot aie they the mere of which 
the public make use, m making their necessary 
contiibutions to tlie stale ? If paid by any otliei, 
it would come, in the same solid Jump, into the 
coflFei's of the public tieaisuiy. Let us not hear any 
nior^ of these imaginaiy notions, or illusive sug- 
gestions, calculated to tleccive themselves; or, 
whatiswoise, to cheat and insult the common 
sense of the countiy. It is not K is clear thxt the 
present system for the goveinmtnt of India will 
be as luinous and mischievous ibi the Company, 
in the event, as it is unproducti\ e and buithciisome 
to the parent slate. 

In this latter pait of oui lahoiii it has been our 
object (certainly an object ftir w inch we do not 
expect todciise much giatitiule fioin those whom 
wc would benefit, but still an object sincerely sought 
by us) to open the eyes of the Company, as well 
as those of the countiv, to tlieii true condition. 
Their present state is, fiom obvious facts, as wi’U 



sa fronii 6Very serious Ai^'silfCTatioi:^^ et)tirdijy>Utt« 
fitted for managing atid^onopo^zi^ ihe tr^do oi^ 
India, that il^isnpti^n reality, consistent wit^ cd^a- * 
merce at j^nmore |l^rtieHkriy from theassdtnptibtt' 
of the character df someignj, which wouJd'ft^Ql^ 
to 'be utterly at variance with&^d^mefcial'puriniit^’ 
As all human power hasl^/^q&ndaties, beyond 
which it cannpt ^ass, it UHty}' rationally, be con- 
ceived that the,§j)here of spveieignty, into which 
the Comiiafiy- have divcigcd from the confined cir- 
cle of trade, is large enough to engage ail. |lieir 
atlentfon, all ihcii capacity, .lud all their resources; 
that it is sufficiently cxt..usive tp occupy all their 
thoughts and all tluii n)eans.' Let them devote 
themselves, night and da|^, to the wtll-beiiig of 
their ICiritOiies, to^^he agiicVUture and manufac- 
tures of India; and think of ti ade only, sd far as 
to devise the best means of t ncouraging and im- 
proving, by c\(rv facility, which, as sovereigns, 
they can gi\e the intcrcctor^, which »xyUl be best 
and most propeily c<ini«^_.on by tlidse, who aic 
merchants and tuuleis bjr pnolcssion. Let them, 
above all, study and labour for the happiness of 
their innumciablc, and^iilost virtuous, and amia- 

t 

hie subjects. Let thorn ’mlpro^’c the condition of 
those subjects, by sccuiing their piop^y, and by 
eiihugiiig their mtans of acquijin^jttj among 
which i^cans a fice an^ pioi)erly encouraged 
trade, ^ Cairicd on by nierdiants” pio|)erly so 
calletb deserves the iiist tank. Let them secure 
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wboldoHie 

df .tl3os<^^^t^sp> Let them^^abolish 
jtlip^bJei^^jP'.patroa- 




of ^11 tlTieljjaudy trap- 
pings, ^V.hi^ar^|^^Pfbdi;ib destroy the ;^bsta.bce 
fprapa.’ 
refom) 

^ ■*' ' "’ . "J^'X ' i" *v ' <■ 

an ejfpenditure of near ‘it lailfion yfe|rly.:yJLet thein 
narro.w. their frontier,, andr iednc^it to iftliefensible 
ciixjlc^ Tand confine their future wishes ^yitlMn it, 
and thereby diminish ti)dr enormous inilij^^ esta*' 
blish.ments, aftd -^eir vast diplomatic expenses. 
Thbe are grand and iuiftiens^i^Ccts, notYoreign,. 
but, on the contrary," most appt^priafeian'd, essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Company, and to, the cha- 
racter and glory of the countiy ; and y^diich 
is connecte«|j inore iutinnitely than they f^bose to 
allow, t^-<|^p®i)'’s svbry existence. 

Do nb^5t|ese abumlant objects require the Com- 
pany’s attention? they not numerous and 

weighty enouj^r to denied 'rthd exercise the whole 
time,, wisdom, and lalents,_.j.W(rc they even ten- 
fold what they arc, the Court of Director^? 
These co|npJ|.icatetl conei^-ns, if rightly attended to 
and arran^jptj may employ the Company, for years 
yet to come; atid may l^d also emplaymeut for 
the co-6j^eratipri apd fgsis,fauce of the I/Oisrd of 
Controul. . i. > 
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IndCipd it would not be a superfluous work if they, 
both immediately set about tlie arrahgeraent of a. 
plan for the adminfetration of tlieir territorial af^ 
fairs — coiwihCed, as they mu^l^be, with the public, 
that the plan acae<j[’ ?i{>pi?i^ $6 its having 

answered all those great euds anticipated of it, lias 
served to involve the Companyin an oveiwhelmiug 
debt — for which' thicy have^tlic slight and unsatis- 
factory, but, in ill success, the common consolation, 
of abusing one' another. 

Let them lake prudence, though late, and attend 
to these things ; they will then find their best in- 
terest in aiding and assisting the general merchants 
pf the British empire in the establishment of a free 
and beneficial trade Witli their dominions ; instead 
pf attempting weakly,' vainly, and most im\visely, 
to oppose their admission to that trade, 
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not only be difficulty but ffir iffi^'lfifiii* 
sent puipo^, unnecessary, to go minutely tn^ tbe 
East India Compai^’s territori^ or commercial 
alpiirs. It will suffice tb,sta(M^'fem^^Sn<;r^re- 
suits, as flowing from an invei^lpifibn'OFlIlptlNBir 
accoundt made by an offiQii|l organ ] which 
appears ffi hajre looked di|ji|j;mty into th||^jf^ject 
matter, ^teti^^rom cau^ which are explained, 
it has no^tffl Mp e to precise conclusions as 
might hav^im expect^lip an ordinary case. 

On taking ah aci^^^f the revenues and 
charges of the territorial ^sseiuions of the East 
India Company, for 17 sucossi^e yea>8, namely, 
from 1792-5, to 1808-9, the latest penod to which 
any accura|e|ltfcount extends, it is stated, “ that 
the ^K)8s of the charges, beyond tHb amount 

of the t^itori^ Hevenuei, will ^ found tg,have 
been To which is to be added, not - 

inylud^ fkukx the ordinary head of commercial 

f 
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cliarges, or the Invoice price of |;oof}s, fhe siin 
of (These charges cb^i^ite siA* 

lies of the Bdhid of Tfade, Sui^d^t&ychmnter'* 
cial o||m, faCtoiie^ M^h^onies* 

abioad. ^he oitire diitbiirseineii& l'hiAt6‘f^, 
thcieforc, in tliis vievt^y be td^ have esce^ld 
the or(finary levenues, the period of 17 

yeais, taking<gpod and^bi^ together, as must be 
done in all c^lctj^ions, ib the aggregate sum of' 

In thiS^ietinclusive space, there is an i|{£|dase of 
In(Hlb<^ebt, of no less an amount than 20 1 94/. ; > 

to 'which is to be added tlie debt existing in 179SI, 
amounting to 7^S9^34/. ; making, tt^ether, 
28,035, ISS/t ^^^^^cessof the debt, within the 
period of ]7S#vS and 1808—9, was, in a great 
measure, occasioned by disbursements for the pur* 
poses of trade ; for as t;|ese were to,t>e i^awn ac- 
Qotdingto the piovisionsjof tlvesta|l|te^ 1793, 
'from the suiplus icvenuft^nd, as,^bpK stead of 
surplus t theie was almost « constanl^Pfe//—4heie 
was fk) otlier iesouilt^iil|t to the Cobtpany than 
the borrowing of njC gejnn India, for their com- 
mercial speculktidyPPs no alternative presenting 
itself, but the uttei abandonment ofttlie trade. 

Combining the excess ^f charg^lpver the na- 
tural revdfiiics i^f the Company, ’ win^^ir accu- 
' jdtttating territc^ debt (fnak^b a total 
of 5<5, <>29,4224) the ,piiblic*liay mm a tolein^ 





|>ro8p|rity of tij6 Company’s ’mar 
nagement c^hi^fivast tc!mti§i 1 rle 3 ,'^a$ ’Hr&lt as tile 
. jH^abUity heldiB^^ of futun^ buc^^of their 

tW^ brief)acj|||c^t of the effect of the tenito- 
rial mana^ment oi^^^^ast India Company, aie 
added a fsw facts a^(ii 9 i'cumstqnccs respecting 
their Commercial tmtis^ttons. ff 
It appears, frojn official papers, wliole 

of the exports * of the East India from 

this country, for the period of 17 jears^^J^m 
3 792—3, to 1 808 — ^9, and these including stores 
of every description, which may he presmnetl to 
constitute the greater part of t^e 5 ^o^,\inountcd 
only to 11,554,218/. From sum, also, h 

to he deducted 10 per cent, .being the amount 
added t^e Company ^ the invoice^ piicc pt 
their and stores. ‘ 

The ^^ilfVeditcd to:ilje Company, for the sale 
of Buch^^^ and stdres, by the cliifcient Indian 
Prcbidenviei^or tlie like period, is 8,904,0f)8/. 

The atlvauces made (jje Indian Ihcbidencics, 


* It has bc^sbevh, in prt'ccding ^IiccH, tliat the spirit 
qf trade, ii t^|;nepr«s8e<l by the rontinuatioii ot the tuono. 
poly, of In^ Company, mny^^o c\pcctcd to inert* ISC 

ii^n incalOTabieltegree^c eitciit of A<fe exports, ijhich aio 
limited pj^ncipally at present to ilic supply of « fores for 
purposes of government# 




tlie Min(s 'fiir tb^ hi h&rt0* 

meats for Imp^tioii into Ei^l^hi^ei€^' 

4. ‘ S;^»e^i^8S6 

Chaiijes |wbe ad<fe^> lint indl^^ “i w 
in fbe invoices 


^ , 4 ^. 89 ,^ 254,505 

■ 7 ♦% ' 

The sale of the articles^ roiming these invest- 
ments, he$ of lat4*year$ dhninUhcd in ^ almost 
incredible ddgree* 


sole amount of Indian goods,* 

whi^h 'stood 

in 1798—9, at 

4,667,295 

Was reduced m 1805 — 6 to 

2,254,899 

in 1806— 7 to 

k 

1,472,074 

in 1807—8 to 

1,309,080 

in 1808—9 to 

1,191,213 

S" 


* The eonfiord tent for the -ula. of the fai p< l rife|S to this 
eotmtiy from India, which lUiikijto the^te 

of tlie continent and coqtmerce at thiejun^W^ to be imma* 
terial, will be extended, ^^ft e ^eneild restrfedohs' of trade^ 
fronvjie otwn^n of file Mm||Pbntal tycte|i, shair be «|ti» 
gated, or teflri|eadkand^i|,jHtf^ mart may be opened for the 
bale of Indian artiim oir (t/^cc and manofactun^^ in fqath 
America, and elsewhere t which may enablg^the gcnent ad* 
tentnrer to India to dispohe (^jj^ ^(bto^^olrgo,' per* 
chased by his exports*-.and «o pfeteot "it, Wjf dur{l^ Oie 
cgiiM|||eo of the rflAri|M fionne of l^dA ^^Afeannet 
Iheimagfeed to «ristfol«reth 

the stagnate and p^ibiog atod^ the t!om]p£^'a wiie* 
honaesk ' *. 



]lulra a fii^sequenf l^ount* after an ^ 
^lljustm«% <jf somg,<Hsputable ar- 
tiotes^ it is stated, in another ofli- 
cWl paper, 4>at \vithin Ine last j 
l/yeaYs, the^tal supply by Indistf*);?* 
to ; ^oigl^id. has been j^42,l^§,640 

Total return by England to India, 

within the like period 45,1508,341 

Bal^cCjin favour of the lafter ’bhfy £ 1,629,701 

V ' 


‘r, ■ 


s balance, it is said^ will be transferred 


to th| bdiiw side of the^count, when a more par- 
ticul|^||$!|$tigatiDn,of the Company's affairs shall 

pursuetthe subject m^plmjtely. ^ 

Fricta'^he results tobt^^itj^alNl^secm clear, 
tbit tie fct'^lusive ' ti'^cre^tl]^ Itfdiatt £tp|>ire is 
too .lauB ^^ r, ^6 Coim* 




y/ ^ 




That even 6n th«r own allpwanteif.t^^jprblit <rf 
trade can never be regarded as a lefourte' for the 
payment of ^he territorial debtri|i^,- in il]^|!r'fOty,n 
words, frhas always .been perffeCtly und^toodj' 
** that, in the most flourishing times of .the Co'ni- 
“ pany, their commercial resources could not be 
“ adequate to the discharge '6f the Indian territo- 
“ rial debt,” 

That the discharge of the lai^ must depend 
on the reduction of the expense of manageij^nt of 
the territory— and what a task that miisf be," may 
be gathered also from the Directors’ own ad- 
. missions ; as follows : 

“ What is most obvious and striking, is the 
“ increase, not of the charges only, but also of 
“ the debt, as the revenues increased, and not 
'* merely in proportion to the increase of the re« 

“ venues ; for whilst, from the year 1793 — 4, to 
“ the year 1805 — 6, the amount of the revenues 
“ has not been quite doubled, that of the charges 
“ has been increased as ^ to 2, and that of 
“ the debt nearly quadviiped, besides a very large 
“ sum of debt transferred in the course of that 
“ period to England.” 

Whatever disputes maj arise about the cause of 
the D^fetors’ complaint) the effect will Itot admit ' 
of quest^jn. 



n 

Should not tliese things convince the Company 
of their own unfitness to carry on the trade of the 
Indian Empire, ^.and the propriety of resigning it 
to abler hands-;^ and of directing their whole 
thoughts to the revenue and charges incident to 
their territorial possessions ? 


Jojcc Gold, bljoU'laucj Luu 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Much of what, in tlic ensuing pages, relates to personal 
transactions, originally came before the Author in his pro- 
fessional character. At the period they w^ere first submitted 
to him for legal consideration, the private injury, great as it 
appeared to be, afforded no proper subject for public appeal ; 
but now, when the renewal of the East India Company’s mono- 
poly is under consideration, it has been thought, a coininiiiii- 
cation of any facts so peculiarly bearing on that question 
might, in the public estimation, be deemed useful, and they 
are therefore committed to the press. 

Since the following sheets were printed, the Author 
has seen a copy of the Petition of James Oliver, Esq. late a 
Colonel ill tlic service of the East India Company; from 
whence it would appear, that gentleman has been dismissed 
the Company’s service on allegations of personal and inte- 
rested interference in the private trade: but Mr. Oliver 
complains that this dismission was unwarranted, since the 
accusation itself ivas wholly false; and that the Company 
acted upon a report of their servants in India a copy cf 
which they have refused the petitioner. On this, and on many 
other grounds stated in the petition, Mr. Oliver prays the 
interposition of the Honourable House in respect of the mat- 
ters complained of. 

Whatever may be tlic real merits of this particular 
case, for the Author knows nothing of it beyond what the 
petition discloses, it may seem from the grievances therein 
alleged, that sonic independent mean of summary investigation 
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of the facts of such cases might be advantageously established; 
e. <r. \vurc ail officer similar in functions to those of a Britisli 
Consul, to be appointed by the Crown and to reside at each 
of the Company’s factories, the interests likely to be affected 
by tlie result of such summary investigation, that is to say, 
those, of the Company and the merchant, would be recipro- 
cally protected. 

It is not improbable but that Mr. Oliver may have 
been dismissed on ex parte representations of interested par- 
ties : a case similai* in principle, that is, where the Company 
have allowed tlicmselves to act upon the representations of 
their own commercial st rvants, no very clean-handed ac- 
cusers, is mentioned, pa. 30 of the ensuing sheets. 

The Author may observe, that had he seen tlie general 
sulyect, agitated upon the broad argument and upon those ex 
elusive and important facts, which he imagines arc now, as to 
the facts at lea.st, for the first time submitted to public considera* 
tion, he would have been well content to have remained silent. 
And although strong animadversions are occasionally made on 
transactions with which certain individuals must necessarily 
be identified, yet no individual is named ; if, therefore, the 
fadts stated to have existed have not existed, no one can take 
such statement to himself ; and if they be true, the Authoi 
may incur blame rather for hesitating to name the delinquents, 
than for forwardness to endeavour to awaken legislative in- 
quiry on this great question. He may be permitted to add, 
that he is above rendering himself a vehicle for imputations he 
disbelieves; and equally above suppressing, from personal 
considerations, any truth, by the disclosure or investigation of 
which so great an argument as that contained in the title-page 
may be illustrated or enforced. 
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RIGHT, <§•< 


If the general qnestiori of a monopoly of a foreign 
trade, as applicable to British subjects, Mere now 
to be agitated for the lirst time, it would not be easy 
to tind principles upon which, in the present 
state of coniincrcial ability, a trading intercourse 
with any part of the habitable world should be 
limited exclusively to any one body of men. Tlie 
integrity, intelligence, capital, spirit, and energy, 
which individuals may possess, seem to be the 
only natural or just bounds of such an intercourse ; 
and nothing short of expediency the mosl jiistillabie, 
or of necessity the most urgent, may well be 
allowed to charter the existence of a system dif- 
ferent from that which, in the course of things, 
thus appears to be both natural and just. 

When British commerce was in its in- 
fancy, disposable capital wanting, and intellect 
lectiial energy dormant, or otherwise directed, it is 
obvious that fhc ctibrts of indiv duals e uld nreiy 
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be successfully applied to the attainment of any 
Vei7 extensive commercial object ; and, therefore, 
those who were desirous of embarking in re- 
mote, and consequently very hazardous specula- 
tions, would naturally combine their means, in or- 
der the more securely to accomplish their ends. 
This may be im^ined to have been the short 
and conclusive argument upon which what are 
called chartered rights v^ere originally solicited 
at the hand of Government. There is in- 
deed a physical strength in concentrated power, 
wdiether it be intellectual or mechanical; and 
so long as energy, combined or individual, to 
whatsoever object it may be directed, continues 
to be exerted for the general welfare, so long may 
it be worthy of public sanction and support ; and 
probably this is, or ought' to be, the true touchstone 
of every institution around which society may 
liave thrown an exclusive guard. It is not to be 
supposed but that tlic Government, in granting a 
charter which in its operation was to restrain 
the participation of alleged commercial advan- 
tages to a certain number of qualified individuals 
only, must have been convinced, that, although 
those advantages wore to be thus limited, great 
benefits M ere eventually to accrue by such li- 
mitation to the whole community. It would also 
be apparent, that, unless the operation of many 
but defined restraints were unceasing, the pro- 
jected advantages would be wholly lost to the 
public. To suppose that men in jpower are only 
influenced by considerations bearing an immer 
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tlia^ reference to tho jpublic good, is in common 
cliarity j . but Avi^out casting upon present char- 
tered or incorporate^ bodies the obloquy that 
u'ould arise, by a broaid statement of ^e venal and 
disgraceful means by which the rays of Govern- 
ment were so collected as to shine for them only, 
the question may be asked. Wherefore is the 
East India Company become entitled to demand of 
the' present British. Government a renewal , of a 
monopoly, by the existence of which the energies 
and capabilities of the most stupenduoiis commev^ 
cial public, recorded in the world’s annals, is, as to 
India and Chitia, to be limited, repressed, or extin- 
guished ? tt is too late, it is said, to discuss this 
great question upon first principles, or upon those 
at length discovered to be worthy being acknow- 
ledged first principles ; and it may be true, that 
the good and the evil of the monopoly, as it exists, 
are almost morally, it may seem that they are 
uliuost .physically united with each other since it 
may also be true, that all the evil cannot be ex- 
tirpated without loosening ^nd endangering the 
existence of very extensive good. The gross ma- 
terials cast up fttt'tuitously, and they have been 
sorted and put together with so little judgment, 
and cemented with so little skill, that the strad- 
ing of the fabric is of doubtful advantage, and 
its destruction certain injury. 

The public opinion has long ago and often 
been expressed on the question of the general policy 
of the charter, and it has been viewed in every 
light that it might suit the vision of the philosopher^ 

B 2 
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Statesman, ot merchant to place it in * ** j but it may 
be ttSefnl Inertly to attempt to obviate some pto^ 
tensions to a claim of publie respect for their chap- 
tered ri^ts, which are rather unfoundedly made 'Ob 
the part of the Company. 

There is probably a present acquiescence in 
the opinion, that every thing of good would not be 
derived to the community, were the Government 
of His Majesty to be substituted for that of the 
hlast India Company, and by this substitution 
the trade to India, opened to every British sub- 
ject, no otherwise restrained than subjedts gene- 
rally are restrained in their intercourse with any 
other dependency of that Government. Yet the 
principles of modification of the chartered rights 
of the Company may admit of very considerable 
relaxation, and that too as to points, and under 

• It is singular to trace these words’ in No. V. Papers 
respecting the negociation for the renewal of the East India 
Company's exclusive privileges : 

“ In this case it will be unnecessary to enter into any discus- 

** sion of the right of the Company to the territorial possessions, 
** a right which they hold to be clear, and must* always main- 

tain, as flowing from their acquisition of those territories under 
“ due authority, and after long hazards and vicissitudes, and 
“ great expcncc/’ 

from this language it rould appear that the renewal of the 
charter were conceived to be mere matter of form ; not that 
the chartered rights of the Company were, to cease with their 
eharter. Their territoiy is nothing diflerent from any other pro- 
perty held for a term of years, and of which the Sorereign, is 
to be considered as the grantor, Or as the paramount and liega 
lord, and true and only, owner of the soil. Every charter, or 
rcimwal of the charter, it will be recollected, makes recognition 
of this sovereignty. 



circonititancesy upon which it is said modification 
is to he denied. Upon commercial questions, 
and indeed upon every question, commercial ot 
not, abs^ct reasoning, as it is called, however 
speculatively useful, is al'^ays of doubtful aathe> 
^ity ; but to mercantile, more than other men, 
facts whereon to form their judgment must be 
submitted, and reas'ouing unsupported or uncor- 
roborated by facts in their view takes its proper 
character of specious sophistry. 

Upon the most impartial view of the facts 
and arguments existing and adduced upon the mere 
policyjof the general question of renewal of this great 
charter of exclusion, this position may, it is presumed 
be advanced beyond even plausible contradic- 
tion,— that the East India Company, in their char, 
tered character, have not conferred a greater benefit 
upon India, or upon the British public, than His 
Majesty's Government would have conferred on 
both had no such charter existed ; and it may also be 
asserted, that the evil through which good has been 
ostensibly attained under the government of the 
Company, controuled as that government has been 
from time to time, and with no gentle hand, by 
the Legislature, appears to have been incouimen- 
suri^ble both in enormity and extent. 

Their vaunted jurisprudence has been im- 
posed upon them by the Legislature, in conse- 
quence of public and private wrongs reverberated 
from one end of their territorial possessions to the 
other i — their residents and other official then have 
been wrought into a seeming recognition of the 
principles of justice, by the dread of impeachment, 
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or of exposure ; of impeachment which, if it failed 
to punish by a judicial sentence,, yet might become 
an often well-earned punishment, by its eXpence, 
duration, and disgrace: of an exposure wliich might 
consign these men on Iheir return to their native 
country, to the glooms of solitude ; to neglect ; to 
remorse ; or, finally, to despair : for what honour- 
able or well-charactered^ mind could brook asso- 
ciation with the venal judge, or with the rapacious 
oppressor ; with him who, hunted out of one 
country where his crimes were known, might y(;t 
possess audacity enough to attempt to push himself 
into notoriety in another, where liis criminality 
was only g'uesscd at or rumoured. 

With regard to the treatment of delinquent s 
in India, Mr. Pitt, when what is called his India Bill 
was'Undev discussion, declared that we had it not in 
our power to punish them ; — that either a new pro- 
cess must be institiitc<!, or offences equally shocking 
to humanit y^ and contrary to every principle oj re-- 
ligion and justice^ must be permitted to continue 
unchecked : every person, therefore, Mr. Pitt 
added, who went thereafter, would know the pre- 
dicament in w^hich he stood. Comes it gracefullj^ 
therefore, from the t.^ompany to allege, in their 
rcsi»lutions of the 5th May last, which may be called 
a manifesto ngaiiLstthe interference of HisMajesty’s 
Government, that by ?bat interference the ex- 
cellent system cf civil and military service, framed 
under the Company, and maintainable only by 
such a body, will be broken dowm ; the tranquil- 
lity and happiness of the vast population w'hich 
that empire contains, and the inteiv.sts of this 
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country in Asia and its constitution at home, will 
be imminently cmTaiigered/* 

Thete is something* in this manifesto very 
indecent^ very deceptions/ or very forgetful. If 
the urgent necessity for Mr. Pitt's act, and for the 
institution ,oT the Board of Coutroul, were not in 
our immediate recollection, we might be led to 
imagine, from the assumptions of these resolutions, 
that tile excellent judicial establishments in India 
entirely and originally emanated from the Com* 
pany, instead of their having been forced pii the 
adoption of that bod}^ by the Legislature. 

But no matter, if a wise and ijnpartial ad-^ 
ministration of justice in India now take place, 
how so great and radical a change v/as efiected: 
wherefore it has at leng been thought good, that 
something more than a name and shadow of justice 
should now be found, is less matter for enquiry, than 
that justice being to be found in India is" matter of 
liv ely congratulation. There is a period at which 
li Government may acquire tlie salutary know- 
ledge, — that to govern well is the way to govern 
long; and witli the impression upon the mind, 
that the Goivernment in Britisli India is highly 
bcjieficial to the subject there, it cannot rationally 
be contended, that the annihilaliuii of the Com- 
pany is necessary, or that so decided a measure, 
wo’uld be nlteiided with commensurate utility. 
Fortunate is the Couipany! happy «are the in- 
habitants of its Territorial possessions! that a wise 
and impartial adiniaistration of justice, and that 
a spirit of usefud regulation in the internal eco- 
nomy in India, have resulted from their osten- 
f'ible sovereignty there. 
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Let tlie local history of the people which now 
obeys their rule be referred to, end^let die simple &ct 
be impressed on our recollectkm, that the Indian 
peasant, heretofiwe exposed to the. unmitigated 
cruelty and never-sated rapacity of every man 
who c^led himself his rajsLh, his- compieror, or 
his chief; of every man invested with the cha- 
racter of a Company’s agent, officer, or resident ; 
is now protected in the enjoymrat of life, liberty, 
and property, under the ostensible rule of the East 
l^dia Company, — but really and substantially under 
the controlling power, and through salutary interfer- 
ence of the British Legislature: with, willing 
homage History will assign unwithering honour 
to a Government, who, to till the benches of juris- 
prudence, sought out men of the most exalted 
talent,, of tlie most enlarged acquirements, and of 
the most untainted integrity. 

It- may be observed, that if Sir William 
•lones and Sir James M'lntosh -were chosen to 
fill the seats of supreme justice in their respective 
provinces, those who chose them must have looked 
into the seecb of time; tliey must have been 
competent to say, that good 'gprjpin would grow, 
and they . must gratefully have anticipated that 
bad wouhl not spring up to choak it. The poli- 
tical principles of these able judges were known : 
Bir William Jones bad written a supposed libel 
on Government, which a ^Reverend Churchma;i 
had published, and fur doing so was ineffectually 
prosecuted. The freedom and ability with which 
Sir James AlTntosh had, indeed sangfuinely, dis- 
cussed and even excused the French Revolution, 
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were equally puWo ; yet to these men wtis adminig;. 
tration of justiee in British India BKKst honouW^ly 
and wisely confided. < 

India, it shoidd be remembmred, is ground 
on which the local government had been watch* 
ed; it is here, on Indian ground, that there 
were found men wilhng to track therave^^of the 
plunderer and the footsteps of the assassin ; to can* 
tion the unwary against the insidious net, and to at* 
tempt to shield the weak from the violence of the 
strong* All were not eager to be distinguished only' 
for the commissiim of some enormity or other,«>r>the 
suggestion of avarice, or the perpetration of cruelty. 
S<nne there were, whose eyes were not shut to pe- 
culation which they did not share, and whose 
hearts commiserated the criminaliU Ity which' no 
benefit to them resulted. The machinery in India 
itself was too vast and too complicated to bo 
worked or adjusted only by bad agents : in the 
commingled race, and in the order of nature, some 
better spirit would be found; and as the move- 
ments of the machinery became more numerous, 
the chances of slumbering virtue and humanity 
being aroused and awakened, were multiplied; 
the public delinquent was cramped, or at large in 
the execution of his preedatory plans, in propor- 
tion as his power was limited witlnn a less or a 
greater circle : what could be designed or accom- 
plished at Calcutta with the assistance only of a 
few chosen participators, Avould be liable to be 
defeated where many might become acquainted 
with the . secret, and who, from their numbers, must. 
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iiecessarily, “ be overlooked in tbe division of the 
spcdl;” and, pu'adoxical as the assamption' may 
appear, it was perhaps because ithe empire in 
India had become so extended, that ihe govern- 
ment in India has at length ceased, to be distin- 
guished by barefaced and frequent flagitiousness. 
Mo crevit ut magnitudiue sna labovet. Could the 
polic}' of that govermnent have remained impene- 
trably shrouded behind the Ionic columns of Leadeu- 
hall-street, or have beem circumscribed by the im- 
mediate lines that surromid its JSastern Presidencies, 
long ere this the only monument of the British name 
traceable in India would be an execrable remem- 
bi'aucc, alike stupendous and inuuoi’tal ; for in the 
defedating and rapacious talons of the Company, 
it was truly said, with relation to that coimtry, 
that there was nothing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless prospect of new flights of 
birds of prey and passage, with appetites conti- 
nually renewing for a food that Mas constantly 
wasting. Of such miscreants might the miserable 
inlrabitants have exciaimed— • 

■ foedissima ventris 

' Proluvics unca'que ni*»nus et piiHida sempor 
, Ora fame. 

Piripiuntquc dapes coni-actuque omnia fondant 
Immundo : turn vox tctruin dira inter oiiorcm- 

And that; winging tJieir fligJit to Europe, 

— vestigia relinquunt. 

The mere commercial (juestion may'how be 
resumed. It will be useful that the reader divest the 
discusstbtf of - the sophistry and whining intricacies 
in which it has been attempte d to be involved, and 
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at once to meet the facts of the question. It seems, 
that a trade to India, but not to China, is at l<m^h 
under certain limitations, to be opened to the British 
public ; that is to say, it seems that, provided the 
British commercial public will find capital, the 
East India Company will find management ; and 
will also accept a large revenue, in the shape of 
duties, on a trade which, if they had capital, 
which they have not, the East India Company 
would cairy on. This seems to be the present state 
of the question. Their right to ask these duties 
has been conceded to them upon the presumption, 
possibly, that, but for their exclusive government 
and management under their cliartcr, India and 
its dependencies would not have presented, as it 
now presents, a safe and securt^ mait for every 
legitimate commercial object. The question of 
duty, perhaps, more immediately concerns thfe 
consumer j but whatever proposed measure calls 
for a greater capital to be embarked iii the prosecu- 
tion of a pailicular trade than, unless such measure 
be adopted, would be necessary to carry it on, such 
measure also may claim the merchants considera- 
tion, and parliament will of course provide that 
the dutic.s be limited by other motiv es than those 
which the temporary interest, or the caprice of 
the Company may, from time to time, suggest. 
It is not to be doubted but that, with relation to 
the duties, some just and permanent principle of 
limitation of their amount and object, will be 
established. 

The letter of the chairs, dated 13th January, 
1809, to the Right Honorable Robert Dundas (now 
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Xiord Melville^) No. VIII. papers, &c. seems to 
treat the qoesticoi upon the genei^ grounds both 
of right and expediency. It presents however the 
phsenomenan of, men expressing an earnest de- 
sire exclusively to circumscribe a trade ah'ead^ 
ruinous', or not worth pm-suing, by eveiy fence 
that monopoly , can desire to place around it; 
and by, scarcely sincerely, deprecating the rpin of 
competitoi-s in that very trade 

** The trade is a losing one, and therefore 
we wish to retain it wholly to ourselves. If you 
embark in it as a competitor .against os, we shall 
experience the moi-tilication of beholding the ruin 
of a rival, and in order to prevent your possessing 
this barren field of commercial speculation, for 
cultivate it you cannot, since it w'ill admit of no 
cultivation, we will that it be shut up, or that a few 
strays only l>e allowed to feed on the bents.” 

This is the sum and substance of the com- 
mercial part of the letter of the chairs of the 
mth January, 180l>, and on a closer view of its 
contents, and of those which follow, and are to be 
considered twist of -the same length, it will be 

* 'I1ie shameful, and alm.tst ridiculous echo of that part of 
thi<! letter of the chairs of the I3th January, 1809. contained in 
.some London resolutions, lately advertised, respecting the pro- 
prieiy of restraining any cxti^sion of the Indian or China 
trailu to the port of London, no doubt, have its due weight 
with the legislature. 

Tlie facts disclosed by these resolutions, very unwittingly in- 
deed, on the part of those who lot them out, afmost compel 
ministers to exert the whole force of Government to extend a; 
.much as possible the benefit shewn to have been derived, and 
now so warmly contended for by thc-port of London. 



that such a farrago of cant and comiftercp 
sorely never before jnet the public eye. 

If a certain and yet envied portion of that 
jiDommerce be ruinous, or unprolitable to those vvho 
are already embarked, or who desire to embark in 
it, why wish to circumscribe it by charter ? If it 
be that destructive speculation here so much at 
length it is attempted to be shewn to be, is not 
that sufficient chaiter ? Needs ruin a charter ! but 
why are the Company to set themselves up as 
witnesses and judgf s upon this gr^ at question ? 
in the way of argument they have not yet con- 
vinced the great commercial body of the British 
Empire, who are justly clamorous for participa- 
tion in the chances of good and evil ; as wit- 
nesses of the facts, the Company ailduce they 
cannot for ' one moment be attended to other- 
wise than to be utterly discredited. The infer- 
ence intended to be drawn from the asser- 
tion, that Cromwell, after the experience of a 
few years of open trade, revived the Company, 
is as ill warranted as its iiiapplication to present 
times must be known to those who wish that in- 
ference to be made. That fact proves no more 
than is set down for it to prove, namelj', that the 
competition was not successful. The causes why 
it was unsuccessful need not be enquired at this time 
of day. Because Sir Hugh Middleton failed, and 
that other projectors have been ruined, the schemes 
they embarked in or projected according to this 
mode of reasoning ought never to have been revived 
or continued. The New Biver Company ought 
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not to have existed, or that Company for supplying 
London with water ought only to have existed^ 
and not a colony in America, or elsewhere, would 
now have being, since every one of these great 
schemes of such infinite utility to mankind, almost 
without exception W’ere ruinous to those who first 
embarked in them. 

Besides, what is the comparative state 
of commercial knowledge in all its bearings 
now and then ? Wherefore is the conduct of 
Cromwell holden up to the present Government ? 
is it meant as an example to be adopted in 
every question of public policy ? Certainly not. 
The British trade to India, at the periods of its 
unsuccessful eflbrts alluded to by the Company, 
had not only to competite with a rival monopoly 
at home, but also with powerful I'ivals abroad, to 
whom foreign states had lent the means and coun- 
tenance the most fioi'midable and effectual in their 
power to grant or afford. In the present £era 
no rival state capable of forcing or excluding 
a well-judged employment of British capital in 
Indian commerce exists. But, admitting that 
the facts and arguments adduced by, the Company, 
arc believed by them properly to bear upon the 
question, and that they ax*e really convinced of 
their force and application, doev it follow that the 
Company’s conviction, w'hatever it may be, is 
also to be the conviction of the whole commercial 
mind of the Briti.sh Empire ? Uninfluenced now 
by official obsequiousness, if they are honest men, 
the chairs must blush outright when they re-peruse 
the wordy airogance of their fuming reasoning ; 



if they reason not from their CQi)|yi(^ion> but prank 
Idicir false rules in reason’s garb, the British mer> 
chants will, one and all, strip these budge doctors 
of commerce, deprive them of their Iheatripal 

■“ y f 

stuffing, and shew to the world their lean and 
lank pretensions to any rational credence for sound 
fundamental knowledge upon trading questions, 
or for sincerity in vouching their opinions upon 
topics connected with them. 

Lord Melville, however, does not seem to 
be a convert to these tlieir axioms. His Lordship 
doubts many of them, has not allowed his .mind 
to be settled as to others, and some he utterly 
rejects ; but in Lord Melville’s reply to this fra- 
ternal persuasive there is one sentence which is 
worth attending' to, since it shews the very pith 
of their reasoning, if that be pith which is nothing, 
adopted by the chaii's in this their letter. His 
Lordships says, A considerable, portion of their 
reasoning would lead to the inference as a general 
proposition applicable to all cases of foreign ami 
distant trade, that a monopoly was more beneficial 
to both countries ihan an unrestrained commerce. 

The old, .stale, and, in a public point of view, 
the most offensive argument, as to the eflects of 
competition, is resorted to by the chairs in tiuse* 
words, If the li\|)ian trade were thrown open, 
ships would at first, no doubt, swarm into it, 
and there would J)e a ruinous competition in the 
markets both abroad aikd at home. Goods would 
be ‘enhanced in cost there as well ns deteriorated 
in quality ; the selling price at home, already too 
low, reduced still lower, and the market over 
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stocked/' But these gt'atis dicta are esqploded 
for every purpose but (hat of the 'dhairs, who seem 
unable to estimate or comi»%hend (he' probable 
eflbcts H>f coihpetition upon the ultiihate interests 
of the body they represent which interests are» 
that” the -Company should be identified with-their 
commercial or manufacturing' subjects ih'India! 

■ - ' The Company will unwillingly admit BrC 
Smith as their teacher, but the pnbUc 'will nol 
herifate to decide between them. This great 
commercial writer, when. On the same occasion, 
vist . that of -renewal, the same question was agi- 
tated, and the same argument, almost in terms 
adtmted long ago by the Company, observed, 
** That by a more plentiful supply, to the gteat ad- 
** vantj^e and cOiiVeniency of the public, it mast 
“ have reduced very much the l>rice of Indian 
“ goods in the En^ish' markri; ' cannt^ well he 
“ doubted j but that it should' have ' raised Very 
“ much their price in the Ihdian markets, seems 
“ not very probable, as all the extraoidinary dc- 
" mand 'which that competition would occasion 
5‘ must have been but a drop of water in the im- 
" mCnse ocean of Indian commerce. The in- 
“ crease of demand, though in the beginning it, 
may sometimes raise the price of gobds, never 
“ fail to lower it in the long fbn. It cncotiragcs 
“ production, \nd thereby increases rile competi- 
" tion of the producers, who, in t>rder to under^U 
one another, have recourse to new divisions of 
“ labour, and new improvements of art, which 
** might never have otherwise been thought of 
« The miserable effects of which the Company 
” complained^ were the cheapness of consumption, 



** ‘ and tlm eneouragemcnt given to pr^dnetiw 
“ ciselytfie tv!0-*^etts w^ich it it the buHnett of 
“ poUiicitl oeonomy to promote.’* 

The argnfiaentadve wei^n of these gentle- 
inen, therefore, is calculated, like a Polish la»ee> 
to pierce two or t)uree at one thrust, the Ittdiaar 
nianufiu:turer, the British merchant and consumer, 
smd; the iudividutd resMting to the j^^lish depot 
of indian commodities. 

Upon the whole, however, of th» corre* 
spondence, in addition to what has already been 
observed, it seems that two most important points 
may remain to be discussed, alUiough the discussien 
as to one of them is understood to be irrevocably 
though unaccountably closed. The two points ore, 
1st, As to the obligation, absolute or virtual, to be 
imposed upon the merchant talransact Ins business 
in India, through the agency of persons ontferthe 
immediate local mflnence or controul of the Com- 
pany’s commercial oiKeers there; and, 2d, As to the 
still closer monopoly of the China tsada being con- 
tinued to the East Imlia Company. There is in- 
deed a third but minor point insisted on, not only 
b^ the Company, but by certain merchants, ship- 
owners, Ac. residents in London, ri^. that what- 
ever else shall be the modification, imports iVom 
India and China ought not to be allowed to be made 
into the out-ports. This has been alluded to in u 
former note ; but parliament has not yet lent itself 
to promote the interests of London only. 

' From the nature of the facts prosently to be 
disclosed to the public, or to which its rccoUectiop 
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is.pnrpMed le ke reealledri^it.'wi^ be< afipar-tot tiMt 
profityjlo be derived to 4iei|Mil|dte from the sup* 
posed concessions, wdl be kssin snbstoi^jc than 
shadow' of n^nhatK & niera.itootlgr bubbling of 
benefit; <filUii^thtt< eye indeed, /but neither slahing 
thirst, ja Hng aj^ito^ a^gnt^^fwg taste.' 

M4be mmichants he eotaps^ed<to confide 
their advteitniies to theGompaiiybiageats^affirvants, 
or factors, what tlu>y are, how seeure J;he merchants 
propertjswill be, how un8ujlied.by them his reputa- 
tion wiU rmain ; whether evemiiittife.wiU remain 
unatten)|ited, may justly be doubted; especially 
if those charges strongly implicating these ofiicers, 
freely drcnlated in Chhia and India, be well found- 
ed i and diedoubt is increased, if what is as freely 
said here shall be proved, as it is alleged it is ca- 
pable of |nrbof, before-'a competent tribunal.' Yet 
these agents,'{actofs,'an(F servants,' who have u^d 
the Company’s nmne and frandkiso to' accomplish 
their own private views and speculations, or have 
cast it before them as a protection from the per- 
sonal consequences of their numerous frauds and 
oppressions, are the men to whom it is a boon, a 
conceded boon, to be allowed to trust ?♦ 

The Company, m its corporate capacity, is 
neither, directly or indirectly, charged with present 
or past participation iA the fobl acts ptActised by 

• For a tagrsnt mttance in whicU thC' seftaoti of ibe Com- 
pany used itt mine to further a tradtf in whicii, contrary to the 
terms of their appointment, they were emharlird, see CUljng'^ 
Voyage «4itsd by Sauer; Chidell and Dados, UO?. 



jen uitl^9chanu:t€^B^,.4 w i^waAt«g pi|piwti]t« 
checks U4et0ct,or, il’dttifQtipgjtjbni* itiifithfi^al^ 
cility to punish i^stwnr fi|||i|[iM^ 

a want nnd imbeoiiy;i|^ywiirhji$h%tliA.iB^f||ijg^i^ 
tercst of theso idnffdi niy ii ^i^w i ri c aU y 
Britibh Legislatoro'^ j|gnine|^h»d H |h^ 

be found that admissi^lo a less ses^aijie^ 
as proposed, sbali be;:attorly^l)^tk>gin'evj^^k 
racter of pomaa^ h 

the merchant with^ the j^iin of his iedinn^vepeoii}^ 
tions so well natuntdlyjpnediated. by. 4hn4ftti» qf 
the Chairs of the 13th of ji^Qnwigr.», 
tend them.. *- ^r. ,. . .• , w 

Upon the quan^mt and dfe caUentioai^fd 
duty, the intei:fecenee of the^ Cqmpany qught Jtoire^t. 
If they be, or are to bo.cemaderedyas med^te pr 
immediate territorial Sovereigns, let.thein ex^is^ 
the function of Storpreig^ and as-tei^torial 
>cieigns boweyer, by tl^e 

homage due to their pare^pupt ^rd the )^g. 
Let not their interferenoe In the commercial con- 
cerns of others he a hybrid sort of king-brpjcering^ 
let their sovereignty cease with appointing ^eir 
collector of customs, and let not the Company 
be allowed to set snares for the purpose of en- 
tangling the free British merchant, removed, as 
he will necessarily or visually be, from every 
means of obtaiiung summary justice for the perpe- 
trations and delinquencies of these their agents^, 
factors, and servants, or of persons immediately 
under tlie cdntroul of thi^ CcSnptoy’s bt^ttt'reial 
officers resident upon tKe spot. tTpqd '^rieisely 



the )pi<ijleh<es hy' Compel^ for 

Hthe th^hftnti) 

Wltl lhlde!9M^ tlie.io^^illMtreact'ef agents 

the im- 
etunmercial 
compel 

ct'^'y • ^ritfsh iHMier.td-.liidttt lute eonj^ig^ntentSy to 
pushfar acceipiSi. $i|d pay hie bahioees into the 
haaAi of -«aa9»mbl;4^BbKt. ^^nted by that 
53bavirn])wniy laiA nrhiM^ ^n|t ^fiovenun^t might, 
Mitsj^Mra^coiud^ phboatdaB.Qtttwari-bound 
HeUaM. 

The mention of in^gnjationeof ^is deserip- 
tioh sounds ridi6nl(t«dy in an SSttn>pe» ear, ac< 
enston^ only ^ lAw nse^ dscal regdations of 
on. ind^ndent state ; hot when it shall be'known 
ths^ ejmeriiiicnt has a<;taaUy been tned; vhen 
it shall Be round tluA Bliti^ m^edmte, under the 
s 8 i|C 9 tioh and recomttendatiwM^of Ministers, and by 
and wider die licence nt die Copaf any, embarked 
JO- a most ex^noTe ^biyt particular trade ; that 
adwealdy to the tei^ which diat recom- 
.me nd yion w>» given, li^^oce g^ted, 

the ample proep^S 9^ tho adventure were en- 
teosted to ag^Sffle^ie^.epd'tei^Oots,, appointed 
by the . Cipppany,; and whose fidehty die Com- 
ply lfu%ra|»teed tp ipeschapts, ro embark- 
ing ip .dipt trade npdeir^b recon^mepdation and 
5 .•pd .wh^/i^.,sl^>i that these 

^«Wtgilsetp»*.ap^ %irobli- 

.|;adai}^^gsrvte^ipid^ir^ as agents, 

and alt^ether the ‘jcofpditipns upon which they had 
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4erived ^«ir At «9cer» ‘tho-Ct^* 

pany, btcaintr cIlMICf Itofii 

saiDA trade lliardiMitiii 

appropriate 9^1S^i^'i6Xf^nSifl 

large amodni 

by these m^rehAnt*^ 

the Company- atin to'^^gilit a^iighi 

this interferen^ of Mejr^|oa4(%|(i^»'0r'*^f]pe^ 

immediately vn^ thef^e^r^fd a||hn|^-^ 

as ill founded as it theU power effifetua^^o 

rantee the gdOd'fth^e'tftiea^ 

The foregoing language, 

puting to the agents of.t]te Cdm^il^, orh> those 
under their (wntrtml, whomBr^hWrthnii^ fidve 
already been eomptUei by Coinpany to trust, 
implies a fulness of delinqn^&cy wh»dv tudess-'it 
were believed tor hare^ e^st^, worse 

than calumny erw'to'snrt^se.' - ••-- .- - ; 

Whe^eryiiwH>OgWlhds fbr belierh^^tat 
agents of the Con^anyrhare abuso^ ^ir trust, imd 
have violated eou^enco rsposTd In them ; whe» 
ther they 4iaa» betrayed those interests, aad ftrter- 
cepted those viewe which, aa Servants of the Com* 
pany, and as trustees of tlic merehaists, t|^ were 
pledged to promote* dsrthfr, and oatend, are cer- 
tainly questions ^lat epuj^ern the British )nerehaat' 
to ask, and fdso ^ IngisMte tp mves^igatUt 
That speetde eharg<^ haae been ismde in the adEir- 
matiye of Bieneqi|addP>^ ignqwinntter of jitpiold 
record, thedire^dft^MtddmCm^^ 
pany ii»roOppfi»ed of % w^tbi eircdlated lip* 
spe<^g misconddet of their factors* ag^tv, Wd 
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serV^^ts^i^and' tKaf t^y so aMriilSd by a 
mab^ Vliose nob1e» jpurl»^diS^ sbotla^ iHind, re- 
^’iiei ^ py^lio'olficblrs otaiA^n^ 'Or vJolklfhg their 

^mf^tv’.v .1^' msifot fAnit ond it h- 

^^l^lbe^Itj^ecfiSd ^'fe^?b8’ rdftderfca equally 
eteaf*^^^ 'dn sbch 'ebd\%iW(:dtioh'%ei!ng made, 
deci4i<i**fe^ur6S 'f&r’%e preTOitKoh of future 
1}rca^es*of iWe iVti^ Vo iidve beeu'ihcteafter con- 
44e4*l<i’ibe ^ecutidh ofliceirs fVetlradopted, 

iftd afsoi' that the' d^rectoib Yftc^itated'’the means 
of their' officers to dHsgdVgfe'the gains 
derived by ^ettl tlu'Ough iheir deviations from the 
terms and donditidhs of sneh'trusts. ’ 

From the pnbli^atidh of an a'Cc'oifnt of the 
voyages of Captains Fortlock'and Dfkcta, and 
from the tfar Vn which the 'British Government 
had ilbarly tfeen involved on acdonnt'of the Spa- 
nish outrage upon British 'Subjects' and property, 
at ' Nooika Sound, on the north-west coast of 
America, the public will reeolledt an adrenture of 
consideraW magnitude, undertaken with a view 
to realize those prospects the Hroyagek of Captain 
Cook were fondly imagiilddf to hate 'opened to 
the cemmerciaV woldd. ' " ' ' 

Hds aiivehfrfrd t^lild tidt h&ve been em- 
bttked in withouf obtahiitog tibendes ‘frOm the 
South Sea and from thdBh^ fttdia CozOpanies. 

* By 'ihe‘tanttl''6f iGfiiifrlfrbiwe^gMftted by the 
East li^a Cdidpahy, Vt'^atfr^Charihe Oontroul 
over the ^iM' eiflj>hrfdd;^athi dvet ^tlie' cargoes 
eollecied in me prosolhill^ of the hdtentnve, was 
rested* dbSolutel^* itt^thO agOn^>fsetors;* anfd ser- 
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vontsof the Oempatiy at47aBt<tii;' 'SiieIi controni 
to bo exet^deed by them in the same manner, 
and i^th the sMiie authority, aa tiiat f este# in and 
exereised by them ovei' the regal^r shipa- and car- 
goes of the East India Company dme^t from 
Emope. Some of the material clauses of one of 
these licences iaserted, Appm^dix, ^o* ,1. • 

In fact, not only, the British merchants in 
Europe may complain that the Coit^tmy^e hcences 
werem^e netting to be cast upon the commercial 
bank by the merchant, and that .the contents of the 
seiu, when hauled, were to be gathered by the 
Company’s agents, factors, and servants only ; 
bat even free merchants in India, and trading 
there, coast or otherwise, under local regulations, 
may also on the same grounds complain,, end have 
dike fruitlessly, it is feared, complained* -They too 
were alike compelled to trust to the local igeaof 
of the Company’s commercial officers j and were 
alike sufibrers from such agency. The important 
doccunents, marked Nos. II. and III. Appendix, 
sufficiently delineate the character of a Company’s 
commercial officer now proposed to be forced on 
the trust and confidence of the British merchant. 
These authentic/ bttt hitherto secluded documents, 
speak for tbemtfelTesi ,-conliitn all that^ias h^exto 
been exprcssedioilf and allow room 

for conjecturing hffiw truly impotati^'bf cohddot 
the meskrepr^itisniMld*^ ban^^^j Tbes® let- 
tersnf the Noble Margpis are.n^m^wio.de^^^ 

Qpnclttvive ef the asgsliftCntoi tbe j^remut pan^Uet, 
that' its- pi^s »ight;)!ireU.be closed with.tlieir in- 



It 9^piWit <M«r«> 

thougjit a Hberal an^ ui(«hacisjyp4 treatment 
»( thQa» «in^ark«4 in th« |»i$a.iiKiis^ trade» t» 
be id^ntifi€4 wit)i the Co^pp«|r*s wiJiattn . 

Bnt will be recollected he# been 
«aid> that fraud and peculation- existed in India 
estactlf m pii^poction as iba^ede of actien was 
eoaiSiied or extended. Ifnw the $ritish.,pnvate 
trade te China ie a, cpn£<iad cir<{l(^ witlnn which, 
u it aj^an by those dociuDoitsj fraodand pecu- 
lation wore, and still arc,. ^ it Js saidt iran^^t. 
That th^ have been prajptised with the mpiit abso- 
lute impunity j that ai^.preven|ir(s checks adapted 
by tee Company have been Uteiass and, inefficient, 
is, itis te he apprehended^ ,bnt too tmci, that 
tee Company have be^n lolled ipto a belief -that the 
heavy charges contained, in the letters of 1,0x4 
Comwaffie were ill-founded, may,|,in4oc time, and 
when necepsory, be made evident; that the evil 
{ffiuchpie of such a conduct on tlijs pert of pi;,esame4 
COlffidential officers of tee Comj^y ypt e:dats,may; 
be more i^an ^pected. The British Tegishdure, 
pi!obabi)r, will feel i^elf bonud strictly .to i»T 
quiia into tee nature ai\^ constitution, of the Bast 
India Company’s jsresept.estehlisbinent. at Can- 
ton, and teus tea Brit^pubite wUb ho ^bied 
to ^inipie wb^^ it Jh« . aft, nstobliabment. yite 
which a ‘Bi^]b jaq;i^p^,,qia^.WJ^ 
eonnei^ proi 

toribed :ae ter;.tb« 
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Ateiins of oM’okOiiOf 4110 obtiofvaifce of » faitb^oM 
integfity* wliid), upon fho fe^se of llie aliove lot« 
ter» of jLordConaura^St have been so Ogireg^onal^ 
violated ^ere 'irespoet to themselves. THe 
servant tihat w^l- rob the mOstcr will hardly spare 
his gueeta ; and if the snaster be himself d^Ohee-' 
less, what defence dM^'he can midce for them may 
his guests securely rely <mp ' ' ' 

In any commercial transaction to be cm* 
biurhed in ijf British merchants, within the geo- 
grajdacaV bunts of the Company, it may bebssumodT 
that the'iocal Servaiits of ^(he Company,‘’etttering, 
as has been seen, into competition with the JGirititit 
merchants trading to India, will ’not bo boohded 
in their conduct by a sehse of duty only. The 
cbaiges contained in the letters of liord CoruVraUis 
were attempted to be abswered by ofBsifil deporta. 
and other documents, transmitted by the implicated ' 
parties ; tliese will be found in their proper ptace'iu 
the books of die Company, and inorC partibuli^ in 
the considtatioii book of the President and Select 
Cominitteo at Canton, 1787-8 ; and yet dm specific 
chstfges contained in those letters arc titieHn sid>> 
stance smd in fact, as will be made appear, provided 
the denial of interested patties shall not ’lto taken 
to be evidmtee 0f die truth* of sa<dt dehlal. *Qn 
the part of did'Cnmpsaiy, tlmrefor^ ii cpimot. ^ 

' justlyhmietcd that merchant be 

compiled to ootifid^ in h>bs{ l^1teii|!!^nce^of> 
servant^ mr olpM^ dddor dm j^dw^ed 
diate«HM)rM «f dmm mrvan^ Ify w)|)om>Vcn tlie, 
Cosapany Pdptl|{^> hythese h^poiia^ letters,' to be 
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}>tesuine<l t6 foiled, bft6l4d)'die«ted, ai|d 

circuttir^iited. *ft‘h ab Ims 6een tnelitiotted, 
^at sonie of tlfe serv&nt8'''of sup> 

posed f6 be allildbd tb in 'dielettef'b of liord Corn- 
wallis, have reported t6 be g^lHl^ ) ‘bdt these 

gentleideii ok #ell consckms* litat tins their abso- 
lution frotn ^ll is no confirtnhtion ef theiv inno- 
cence : and nothing^ but af free and'iMdhoritntive in- 
quiry, as to whetiiev the'^impatatiMmof their using* 
the sUb-ageney of ’Mr. Cox, conttaiiied in those 
fetters, is groiMdless'or not, ‘can td>6oli«'tlMni. 

‘Therein g;oo'd reasbnr to beKeve 'tintt this 
sub-a^pency was advantageoudy used these 
gentlemen long before Mr.' Cox was ordihed by 
die Directors to be sent home in irons; and long 
after he returned to China ; having, ' it » said, 
b^en enabled fo return thither 'diteugh the ma- 
nagemirnt of the Company’s servants at Canton, 
who gave him letters of credit on their agent m 
London; which agent supfdied him with j£‘6000. 
Widrthis sdm, theindividnal ^who had retnmed to 
Europe’ a'^lii^raced Englishman, ^as enabled to 
revisit Chfda'a'itifumphant Swede; aMd thus en- 
abled to deff 'the ^{HWiel mandates of the Com- 
pany,’ he're^ayfed’his sUh-agUncy, to the g^t ad- 
vndtage^ Of 'tlioM^With'Whomiie had been, preii- 
oulity ih hk idepariure theuM</'Uonhefeled.» i 
' ' ' dre ndtirtiMiMi totheifSneral 

df'p(btiCOlhnh|lkfftoh/^nrU dl^bidebly lay' 

baieftfe 

pany to riMiKlitn'.thosb plans ‘^kdf^mh^MhlfShtis of 

itaWmue^,4tl4%0i't^4dIlibfllhlilteredthoft^^ 
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Bi^tttb^ntdrclittot^-biit alio ren^r utterijf 
idboitite^sfrof ^ Compinj^ itself^ as $o justly 
coia^ained' of Lord ComwaUis, Soasething 
lAon of die'iiflEtttif»»f4his ageaey may bepMiiered 
iv6m wliat; is stated to be a fact;.’ 

* A gleitflemaat now in JSngland»^aad very 
higUyHdltedf but at the period of Lprd Cornwallis’s 
letters, one of tjie^ Company’s servants at Canton, 
has, it is said,’ been induced, innocently no doubt, 
to deda«e an account delivered by one of these 
agents to be >80 correct, that a mtsre c^r or 
just account cwld never have been made.” Yet 
this very ** clear and just account,” which made a 
loss* of 30,000 dollars, has, it is said, been falrided, 
by its being shewn, that, instead of a Iom of 20,000 
dollars, tiiere was hn actual profit of fi0,000 ; thus 
making diC trifling difiEsrence of 50,000 dollars, in 
ok account of no very great magnitude now under 
judicial discussion. 

' It is perfectly justifiable, therefore, ito have 
stated, that if the British merchant be cempelled 
to confide his concerns to the local agency of 
the Company’s commercial servants, or to those 
lUMler their immediate controul, it is ijuestiOn- 
able how far the rights of’ property will be ob- 
served by them; and as to this question, more 
need not bd adduced as a gaowid for parliamentary 
inquiry, if'tiot>for present public qpeosation, than 
tUe rignalletters ef Lord Cornitollwabove inserted, 
anfltte also just spe- 

^eh*iaqoiiy^erill» of emirss, not unaptly 



1^ dlreeted to an <jh« p«rtical«* 

focts.upon w)ii4)t: Mwrqui* ftorfKwqaliipV.iatliiiy to 
JUr. Browitt w/a«OrwrHjkeit„ «opi«t of with 

the reaaeoftior Wfit«ii|^tfa««p»j woM no 4oQbt tron^ 
mitted by lus LoTdriwp to tlto Qwirt of i^hwftoM) 
hero; libey wtfo andlpaitieo md 

pereoiw foond it noQPsiafy to lUtompt to «x,ema 
tbennebrot* They i^mmod to Bngiand i tbotrono* 
actions wasa, bowov^i gootinuod ; ^oy -coasedt 
indeedir to bo iminofttate wad ponwnal ootocoy' bat 
the 8«^t fttm r^oined ondivided Jtnd onbrokotu 
It will no doobtiiirthor be inquired* wbntoucceod* 
ing mootnreo wore ndopted fay the Court of Di* 
reetort, by maj ^tmplo for post, or of preven* 
tion for future mitoondoctj ond it oany njso be 
inquired^ wh^ answer was feturoed.to his issrd- 
{hip’s lottprs; and the inquiry may nteoboidheoM 
as to what ’grouikda exist for a bebef that sueh meai' 
sures have been effectual or not. 

It bos also been stated, that the factors, 
agents, ond seovimtsi of toe Company, so to be 
trusted by;the British merchant, noay.he little scvu* 
pulous ^ the meaus they adopt for sullying the nr- 
potation of., those wh^ they know have reason- to 
eomplaio of their agency. On. this h^y 'soOie 
preliin|iinry4>b9»vsyi<g|8 may be madsv .. 

■ t.'Sd «tfipear!| thAkibe views and spsfculaiions 
af nevgial edltoftse nivehaiMn* itoh, upon ^wtSsith 
ofttoecPmupen^ had, heeii> indhhtd 4h 

oi^giootoKAndtiemtli emhq^tEerylsagtely 

in private ..erade, hs^ b^ thcuofigiih^ deiiwlted'i 

wMH- JN«|iaiMM«i4«(«^eiis# « ih a i dih ari»dw 



isalneiilieof tr^, Add 
vt coameree, ttisd~ tdid« tMd 
ctenstswKdr duat fbdse'tuidtrti^h m^- 

dittftfs nfi^’ hiiivd 
bariMd« liate'^bdeil g^^ lb^fre 
inilliotis. Itrii adldv bW^'dl 

fnn, eollect^ tin thA e^6i^*df 'Jbnetica^ 

ttud diehce oattied direet to Chiittf , the AtbdHeAjtd 
Only, dnce 'the year 1790, have derived a het j^rodt 
of seveial miHiona: the Brittdi iAerehaii£»V Ot 

these who first <^etted aitd establ^hed iSite vd^ 
trade, and vdio, tiikkir the Sovereign, might havli 
owned and colonized the whole of what i» coin jirised 
in the general term of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, f.e. from the Straits of Jiian 'de Ftica to thosC 
of Bheering, or die extreme north-wc^eiw jlaft of 
AOMeica, Were so crossed, dMVatfted,> ai^ ooiiAter- 
actcid, throttgli the active efforts' of 'tiin Company’s 
local agency at Canton, and throogh that only, 
that they were at lengtli nec'essi&ted' to abandon 
the trade, and .give it np, without parUclpatioli; to 
the imprincipled competition of -the Company’s 
offieeirs, Ifhese officerS/it^dli.y bo M^pMed, would 
hot fail to torn the profits derived from such their 
interferen<^ e^tra, or ip abuse 'of their Oharacter 
of local agebtSnf the'Compai^, itito eii engine for 
]uthl»to'4MfiHin|i^thw adopted for the 

j^^posn Of ^pbl^Uiiig' drenr to aoOottni for, and 
fefittdllMS hi^S i«cdved>% thhiA, on the ad- 

As 

is undertegai con- 
t^e^if|iiMsmiiddisauBi»n,'dl'wot^ justi- 



so 


fiable to .prejudge it; .yet the fiictt of the suits de- 
pending ere of .t|te utqiost iii^octnace in the scale 
of the geneiyd <piestio)i,: end aUhnng^.no purtiul in- 
ference he dmwa, or judicial senj^nce pronounced, 
an impurtiisl inyestigation of them , may purely ho 
made the h^is of legiidutive prqyisipn. 

j|t appears, that, complicated nr\th oUier 
machin^y and umnagemen^^ hy 'which the clauns 
of the merchants, alluded to had heon attempted 
to be resisted, or impeded ip lheij|[ prosecution, a 
most audacious allegation sras, through .the in- 
fluence of the agents, of the Company, procured 
to he made the. subject matter of a Rosolution, 
or of a formal dociuneiit of the Select Committee 
of Directors. By the Journals of the House of 
Commons it appears, that on January 1793, 
** Mr. Dundas muy.edt that there he laid before 
the Heuse three several Reports of the Select 
“ Cummijlttic of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany to the Lords of the Committee of His 
“ Majesty’s Fn>y Council, for the regulation of 
matters relative to Trade and Plantations, which 
V, as orderfid accordingly. On the same day a 
person attended fivm ^he East India Company, 
.and pqadit^ the |leportitf which were orde^^ 
“ to he.^nutetLi ^ Ihe face of one .of these 

■■^thc ^ 4,thal; 

'' very 
“ waa 
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" This' repreMutaluA io the Cewrt ef Jilhreetoni 
** was raaie.bf the agents of the fiort ladtn-C<»i* 
“ pany, for the pinpose.of «olottriiig«r c4niceili^a|P 
“ their own adoption? of so Aagravt a breatik 
the duties of the; situation wlueb^«.by< the Com» 
“ pany, they were iippein'ted to fuMfl. * The accU' 
satioii contained in^Hie'Report above alluded t» 
“ is this :•— * Licences* were granti^ to Mr. Stcfaesr 
for the shipe employed in the .i^ trade. ’ It was 
thoiigfht .that every preoantion had* been taken-. 
“ which legal knowlcc^e could ■ su^^jhbili' 
“ when the Captains aniyed abroad; tiliey ;^ted 
out other ships in China, and proceeded on ‘an 
adventure without licence, declaring a'deter- 
'' mination to resist by force; not only the Spanish 
“ power, but English laws.’ ” 

Tltat such an accusation should^-he thiis 
recorded, and bo permitted to be made, -is one' of' 
the most -glaring violations of the common prin*. 
ciples of justice,— i.of English justice, at least,— 
that probably ever before met the public eye. It. 
is really heinous thatsuch an accusation should have 
been so .permitted:; that is to say,- that the party.- 
accused ^bouLdhare been hUowed'to place thfe sup- 
posed obh^ity.of'his accttser.on th<^ public ivcords- 
of the state: LThie ^ia^ is almost 'nj^atoUelod, 
even in hisi(||gcn£ludtan^dii;ial delhiqtieticy. 
Why diduiot.tlle Bt^p^ytioilaw iq^^his aecn- 
sation ?. -Wj iy jNi if -..i^ypt ^ ^~- 

portout 

ably su^egai^|f<si^,i|A aocdtotlnn to^^stiiain uaoKp— 
tradicted Ciill dar^ her atri^a-sgtt^ 

of these men at the- criminal bar of his country ? 
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HoVr ddhe he at this momei^, amidst advat^ty 
and a|$ptessioii« > pursue them thrUugli aU the dr> 
eudnos processes incidental to the, Court of Chan- 
cery, and* the kuw courts of the^ epuntry ? If it be 
icdse^ whh u^haf confidence dan the Company still 
daim to preserve inviolable an interference, by an 
agency to be appointed by^t themselves, in the 
transaeticnis of British merchants? 

The reason, however, why the accusation 
should be made, and why the Company should 
affect to believe it when made, and why they 
fiiould put it thus on their records, is obvious; 
and yet to forbear to follow it up, by making an 
example of the parties who were thus presumed 
to have vid^ed private faith and public law, is 
not so obvious. It is worth while that the mer- 
chant, tradingu ndcr a licence of the Company, 
look to what may be the fate that awaits him, 
especially if his speculation be a good one : it is 
worth while that he consider who is here the ac- 
cuser of a brother merchant, and before whom he 
is accused. The Company say, “ We will grant 
you a hcencc to trade; but you must trust our 
agents, or those under our immediate contronl, 
widi the proceeds of your adventure,” The agents 
are accerdai^ifr trusted ; bnt the merchants an', 
or, think themselves to be, giosdy deceived by thest; 
agents; and on the faith. of tl^^venant, onthc part 
pf ^ CJbfiipnhy, for tifie dife ddmemmur of their 
ag e n t s - (see Appna^, Ko. 1>), he mthmr makes, or 
is nbontfo make a complaifit fioti|| ^QBi^p«&y; but 
timCoffigany, by way of inqmrdkp jn|lt<!vtaimiq^the 
complaint, or by way of answer to their guarantee, 
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produce the calumny of whic]} their agents are the, 

authors. The merchant is thus driven.^rst to remdre 

«/ » ^ 

the prejudice against him, supposing the Company 
actuated by no worse motives : he has next to make 
good his case Jby evidence to be obtaiimd in China, 
on a spot wholly, with all the p^ple on it, within 
Company’s servants’ controni : Chinese merchants, 
who have assisted in the impnted fraud, are to be ex- 
amined ! ! ! All this is farcical to every one but the 
merchant here, deluded into a reliance on the Com- 
pany’s guarantee.' Let the q[uestion be brpi:||^hl 
home: — ^If one guarantee the good faith ^'of an- 
other, is it for that other to testify the demerits of 
the party calling upon (hat gfuarantee for indem- 
uit} Cettainly not; for the plain reason, that 
the testimony, if believed, would discharge his 
own future liability to his surety. Yet upon the 
evidence of their agents, the Select Committee 
allow themselves to report the British merchant a 
violator of that licence, ** about the framing olP 
which it was thought every legal precaution had 
been adopted.” 

The agents knew what Marquis Cornwallis 
had done with respect to the well-founded com- 
plaints of the merchants of Bengal : they also kbeW 
that merchants in England would not silently con- 
sent to be plundered of one hundred thousand 
pounds; ahd thel'efore, reasoning with Hurras, 
after he had beaten Sidrt)^el,Sifld, it inay rem^^^ 

Ji ^ ^ 4 

t)(*rcu, says, ^ 

* K ^ \ \ 

l^r^Sitkopb«l^iKsohc8 tp 
whom vre must answer, ^or bc^in 
' Inevitably first with hiiUf 

I 

D 



For we’ve receiv’d advertisement 
* By times enough of his intent ; 

And knowy he that hrst complains 
Th’ advantage of the business gains : 

Isiree admitted to all grace 
And lawful fovour by his place. 

Tlje Company’s office^, therefore, in this spirit 
and with thiii feeling, , having first defrauded the 
merchant, next brand him to the public eye as 
a pirate. How will the British public, in such 
a case, distinguish between the flaptiousness of 
the accuser and the tribunal? But if it should 
appear that this denimciation of .the British mer~ 
chant were but a dramatic scene founded on real 
life, in which the Company’s officers were the 
identical personages if it should appear, that 
in December, 1787, they corroborated the fact 
of competition, not only with the merchant em- 
barked in that trade under due aut|iority, but also 
with the Company itself, in a beneficial trade to 
China, as complained of by Marquis Cornwallis 
that themselves fitted out two vessels for the pur- 
pose of employing them in. that fur-trade such 
British merchant h^d in a great degree, origi- 
nated, and had been licensed to prosecute and 
if it shall appear that the captain, in case one of 
the vessels should be attempted by Bussian, Spa- 
nish, or Bnglish ships, to be put but of his^cotu'se, 
were instructed to ibpel force, force; and 
that ships were, colourably only, fitted out under 
a Portngnese fiag, but that the sole adventure 
were for the benefit of these agents, it will bo 
evident' that even Engiish life might be unsafe. 



if that life might in any way counteract the 
competition so forcibly alluded to in theXettere of 
Marquis Cornwallis above stated. If all theae facts 
shall be made appeaT«--*and tiiat they be made 
to appear there is good reason to believe, provided 
a competent authority investigate diem, the !E!ast 
India Company must indeed concede tmmedung 
more to the British merchant than, a liberty to 
trade under the management or interference oi 
their commercial agents, or of those within their 
immediate controul ; ' and the reason is obvious, 
also, why the Company have not followed up tiie 
accusation so grossly, nieanly, nay, flagitiously prof- 
fered to be recorded on the Journals of the House 
of Commons, as a transcript from amidst their own 
muniments. 

It is material, however, that a competent 
authority do investigate the details of! this general 
statement of facts. All the facts Would occupy a 
volume ; and it should be recollected, that tiie ob- 
ject of these sheets is to Solicit or lead the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the more prominent, but 
neglected, features of the general question ; not to 
supply evideuce which itself only can immediately 
command. Yet the legislator should be told, there 
ai'e men now resident here who: can afford,— though 
very unwillingly, it is presumed,— most important 
infbi-mation as to how far. the trade alluded to has, 
or has not, been rendered advantageous to the.Com-t 
pany, or to its servants ; and how it happens that the 
private trade has been, as it has been stated on the 
part of the Company to have been, a disadvantage* 
ous one to the interests of those embarked in it. 



It is intended to be mcH’e than insinuated, that 
tnany of the Company’s agents, factors, or servants, 
resident at €?ao(ton when Marquis Cornwallis’s Let* 
ters wete addressed to Mr. Browne, were engaged, 
and' had Iqng been engaged in a traffic directly con> 
tmvening the terms of the licence granted by the 
Company ' to 'Mr. Bichard Cadman Etches, the 
British merchant, through whose spirit, knowledge, 
and enterprize, it ahould be recollected, the sug> 
gestions of Captain Cook had been attempted to be 
realized, and were actiially first shewn, e^eri* 
mentally, to be a practicable British object. 

liCt, therefore, Mr. Etches be examined b^ 
a competent anth(Mrity,-~not as to his own particu. 
lar claim upon the Company, or upon their agents, 
factors, or servants ; but as to his knowledge of the 
advantages not only lost to the g^at British com- 
mercial body, but also to the empire itself, by 
the close and guarded monopoly of the China 
trade ; and' as to his testimony of the possible and 
practicable frauds of the unaccounting servants 
of the Company. That these general faets, thus 
stated, may nmke their due impression, let the fol- 

dates be attended to. 

The instructions to the Captain of the pre- 
tended Porti^ese, Imt- real English vessels (a part 
of which is mentioned, pa. 34, antey, are dated 
Macao, 33d Deeemb^, 1787. . These, it has bfeen 
seen, pmpolt, that the Fmtugruese Captain or Com- 
modore is to repel f<Hrce,i whether American, Rus- 
ntm, or English, by force. Now, Messrs. Etches’ 
licences firom the South Sea and East India Com« 
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panieS) it should be observed (recommaided 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, and' mooli warmly 
patronized by Mr. ‘Rose, as will appear .by No. IV. 
Appendix), are dated in August, 1983. Mavqub 
Cornwallis’s Letters, before referred jIo, are dated 
re.spectively the 3th and lii^h Janaary,‘1787. .»lt re- 
quires very liUle consideration of the nature of an 
extensive trading voyage, such as that planned and 
executed under this licence must have : been, to 
enable the British merchant to see, that at the pye- 
c jgg periodof the Letters of the Noble Marqui^ and 
tlm of the fitting-out of the pretended Portuguese 
vessels, the ships of Mr. Rtches, with:their cargoes, 
would be airived either at Wampoa or at Canton ; 
and immediately, agreeably to the terms of the 
licence, placed under the cOutrouI of the Company’s 
agents. And of what agents,~how. faithful to their 
employers, how true to their'trust ! the Noble Mar- 
quis’s Letters, together with the evidence to be here- 
after adduced before competent authority, and ca- 
pable of being produced, may be made, as it ought 
to be made, fully appear to the British public. 

The fact is ssud to be, and it is already 
matter of judicial record, that - at the period these 
Itetters were addressed to Mr. Browne, and when, 
therefore, they were under the consideration of 
the Select Committee for commercial purposes at 
Canton, these agents were contravening their <duty 
and obligation to their employers j for about that 
period, namely, in December, 1787, the ship liou- 
doun, fitted out in* London in< S^tember,; 1786, 
on account of the agents of the Company’s smants 
in Canton, without the liceuce or ai^ority of 
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the Company^ arrived in the Tipa from the 
apHh'West coast of America, and employed by 
them or on their account, for the exjgress purpose 
of carrying bh iKe north-west coast fur-trade 
to China j a trade, it should hb observed, al-, 
ready e|:cluinvely granted to British merchants, 
for'five years, by the South Sea Company, and by 
the East ifndia' Company for the period of one 
vdyage : but when the Loudoun was employed as 
an interloper within the limits of the South Sea 
Company by these agents, the five years limita^n 
by that Company had not- expired, neither had ine 
one voyage limited by that of the E^ India Com- 
pany been completed. ^ 

For this egfregious and when the official cha- 
racterof those agents and actors isconsidered,itmay 
be added, for this appalling fact, ample evidence, 
out of the mouths of the parties themselves, can be 
adduced; and the Legislature will thence be ap- 
prised, how futile must be any provisions for the 
benefit of British Commerce, if such an agency 
shall yet be permitted to controul it. 

.. .j^ow the Company, in its corporate cha- 
racte^K^should know, as well as some persons comr 
posinjg'that Compan;y in their individual chaiacter 
already know, that this ship, so bought and em- 
ployed by. the servsmts, or agents or factors of 
the Cotnpany, was reported at Macao as the Im- 
perial Eagle from Ostend: it' should also be 
remembered, that ’ this ship -mounted 28 guns, 
and ‘ had a complement of 90 officers and men on 
board, chiefly English. ‘ 

« ^d it should also be dbserred, that in the 



Consultation-book of these agents and factors at 
Canton, annually transmitted to the .Court of 
Directors, ahd before-mentioned, and alluded to» 
not one word of this nefarious expedition or of the- 
Loudoun, as appGcable to themselves (the only 
parties essentially interested therein and benefit<* 
mg’ thereby), is to be found; but this vessel is 
reported in the. accustomed manner, as an arrival 
of the Imperial Eagle, from Ostend : and it ap- 
pears by certain documents ready to be produced, 
a-s a competent authority shall require them to 
be produced, that several thousand pounds, have 
been paid to persons employed in the expedition 
as hush-money, who have been compelled, by ju- 
rlicial process, to testify the material facts of the 
transaction. 

But the present discussion on the question 
that presents itself in respect of the still close md« 
nopoly of the China trade, may not yet end : gpreat 
and weighty are the argpjments for further enquiry 
into the question. What is meant or what is in- 
tended by the still damming up this trade? 

Upon the case stated on the part of, and by 
the Company (No. VIII. printed Corresp<mdence, 
published by Sherwood and Co.), it appears that 
Covemment has obtained no concession in favour 
of the British merchant; neither does it .appear, 
that in any beneficial way whatever will the com- 
mercial restraints createdJbiy the Company’s chai'ter 
be relaxed or modii^d. The Company, indeed, 
are at lengfth made to .concede— —but what ? A 
ruinous trade ! ! They retain, however, a cl(»« 
monopoly— —of what ? Of the only advantageous 
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trade ^hich, accordingf to the statement of their 
dwn case, <heir charter has guaranteed them. Is 
this that sort of exaction with which a Government, 
conservate of the general interests of tiie vast com> 
'mercial body of the empire, will be content ? Is 
this the concession which will, or ought to satisfy 
that body ? Government seems aware that Lord 
Melville was instructed to demand less than 
is now demanded on the part of the public; and 
except as to the China trade, appears to treat the 
pretensions of the Company lightly, in comparison 
with the just expectations of the British commercial 
body. 

If a charter for years be to be considered 
as a charter for an indefinite term,— if words are 
to be wrested from their understood meanings, — * 
dien the mention of a limited term of years might 
have been spared, and, like charters of incorpora* 
tions of cities and towns, the Government needs 
not to have reserved to itself the power of examin- 
ing into the facts, and of investigating existing 
circumstances which may from time to time oc.. 
cur, and which may totally and fundamentally 
originate new principles for legislative interference, 
or new grounds for restraining, extending, or 
modifying the terms and'conditions of the original 
charter. t » - 

But the Government has -in its wisdom re->' 
served that power, and in wisdom it will exert 
it. Although the principles of mmiopoly itself, as 
to this particular question^ may not how he exa-< 
mined, yet those upou' which eVM tiiis monopoly 
may* be nsefully modified, cannot) at the present 
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|>ferio(l, but materially claim the strictest iav,esti* 
Ration. 

At the time it was conceived the trade to 
India or China mig^ht be usefully restrained, to 
How in a pai'ticular and defined channel* ’ the 
most sanguine mind could not rationally . have 
contemplated the vast basis upon which it might 
tliereafter be extended. At that period it could 
not have been foreseen, that within tlie geogra> 
phical limits, now said to be comprekended within 
the chaiirers of tlie South Sea Company and of the 
East India Company, would be found seas, islands, 
nay, a continent! from all of which it could be 
deemed expedient to exclude the future energies 
of the British public. It should be recollected, 
that national discoveries, long after the establish- 
ment of these Companies as chartered bodies, gave 
existence and identity to regions which were be- 
fore ideal, or disbelieved to exist. Islands innu- 
merable; bays, of vast extent; and, where the 
ocean or whei'e islands only were supposed to exist, 
a vast continent has been discovered to extend it- 
self. Now, the arguments, thence to arise and to 
be enforced, and the inferences to be thence drawn, 
are short, clear, just, and irrefragably convincing ; 
If these uiscovEniBs be national,. so ought 

ALL THE BENEFIT TO BF. DERIVF-D FROM THEM 
TO -SB NATIONAL. The South Sea Company 
hath, long ^ce O^sed to be a trading company; 
and as it readily grants licences to trade within the 
limits of its charter, whitt follows is inapplicable 
to the nominal commercial charter , of that Com- 
pany. But the British public, wholly unaided 
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by the Ea.st India Company, it seems (if the 
charter be to be continued to be held binding 
in this respect) has planned, fostered, and per> 
fected these discoveries, for the benefit of the Com- 
pany only. Ca^ains Cook, Clerke, Gore, King, 
Portlock, Dixon, Colnett, Duncan, Vancouver, 
and others, will have added, indeed, to the nautical 
splendour' of the British name, but the East India 
Company sufiuses its radiance, and neither pursues 
or adopts the commercial plans suggested, and in 
some degree reduced to practice by these com- 
manders, itself, nor will it, except tinder trammels 
and liabilities to be plundered by its servants, allow 
British merchants to further or adopt them. 

If, indeed, the East India Company had felt 
themselves encouraged, in consequence of their char- 
ter, to open, and ** after long hazards, vicissitudes, 
and great expence,” established new and unheard- 
of avenues of commercial advantages, as they allege 
themselves to have obtained their territorial posses- 
sions, there might be something in the claim still 
to retain the enjoyment and exclusive appropriation 
of those avenues. But, when the merchant places 
the new map of a new world under his eye ; when 
he reads the authentic relations of those voyages, 
or those parts of them so peculiarly interesting in 
a commercial point of view, he almost maddens 
with the reflection, that these great discoveries 
might, as to him, for ever have remamed in 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” He 
naturally demands, “ Were the enterprizes, of 
which Captain Cook, and a succession of able 
commanders, had the direction, the ehterpnzes 
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of the East India Company? or- did they 6iBa> 
iiate from His. Majesty ? Were they not pursued 
oii the behalf of the Syitish.. people^ who, thus 
paying and contributing to their beings .tinder- 
taken and accomplished, unalicnabfy became en- 
titled, individually and aggregately, to. reap' the 
profits ?” The merchant finds they were not the 
enterprizes of the East India Company. He finds 
that Company only sulkily and indifferently looking 
on, or invidiously thwarting an Administration, 
of which Mr. Rose was a distinguished member, 
and counteracting, by the covenants they exacted, 
and the limitations they prescribed by their licence, 
the extensive commercial views of Mr. Pitt and his 
colleagues. He also finds, that the British people, 
collectively and individually, did pay for the un- 
dertaking those enterprizes; and of necessity he in- 
fers that, collectively and individually, they be- 
came entitled to denve the profits to flow or arise 
from their accomphsjhment. 

Yet at tliis unexampled period, he finds 
that these benefits, which the Company have 
neither fostered nor sought to attain ; that these 
advantages, which the Company’s means, di- 
\ erted and incumbered as they are by territorial 
and political view's and speculations, are too 
limited to pursue, are, if endeavoured to be ob-, 
tained or pursued by British merchants, para-t 
lysed by the revolting touch of the Company’s 
charter ; but he also finds, or soon may learn, that 
though the Company itself is not identified with 
the adv^tages promised, and in pai-t realized, by 
these enterpnzes, yet that its immediate servants. 
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abasing* their trust, have availed themselves erf 
them to a very considerable amounl;. 

It should be observed, that coUld the whole 
of Cajitain Cook’s anticipations be realized, the 
trade to be thence derivable would embrace lilmost 
one of the hemispheres of the globfe. The fact is, as 
it is most confidently said it can be made appear, 
that several mfembers of the Company, or their 
immediate relations, in their individual, and there- 
fore unaccoiinting character, have embarked in 
and carried on this trade ; short indeed, immensely 
short, of the capabilities it possesses of extension, 
but extensive enough for the purpose of shewing 
how much advantage British commerce may derive 
from it, if thrown open, npon modified terms, to 
British commercial energy, and even to British 
necessities. The fact farther is, as it is confidently 
stated to be, that the proper funds of the Company 
have been employed, diverted, or din'*nished, for 
the purpose of partially carrying on this trade ; and 
that while it has been shut up from the British 
merchant in general, and unused by the Company 
itself, it has been open to persons, mediately or 
immediately connected with, or acting for, great 
Bast India Proprietoi s ; and it is said to be noto- 
rious, that men concerned in this very trade, this 
very competitiou, so loudly complained of, and 
alluded to by the Letters of the Marquis CoruAval- 
lis, have found their w’ay into the Direction. 

It may be captiously replied, indeed, that 
Great Britain docs in reality take the lead ia 
reaping the full advantage of its own discoveries^ 
in a^ fa. as it may be presumed that the monopoly 
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of the East India Company is itself a national 
benefit, aiid that the nation mediately, fhfougfh 
that' monopoly, derives the full benefit the lipe of 
trade pointed' out is capable of yielding'. It may 
be further alleged, on the part of the Company, 
that it does not cast its charter in the way of any 
beneficial trade that might result from national 
discoveries in the North and South Pacific, since a 
free navigation of those oceans is not pretended by 
them to be excluded by their charter. 

Such shameless fallacy of reasoning is un- 
tempered even by pretensions to credence, or to 
common sense. If the Company, as has been 
previously observed, had embarked in, much less 
had it exhausted this trade, then such reason- 
ing might have been entertained by well poised 
minds ; but if the united voice of the whole free 
commerce of these dominions be loud in soliciting-, 
at the hands of Parliament, a modification of the 
monopoly of the China trade, in which is, of course, 
intended to be included a trade with all that part of 
the intermediate continent, and also with tho.se 
islands untouched at, and probably unthought of, 
by the Company, what of reason, justice, policy, 
or duty, may be alleged for denying 'that modifica- 
tion? It is n pourse of trude the Company have 
neither used, nor are capable of using ; and which 
W'as unknown to exist until long after this damning- 
charter of present exclusion existed. And as to 
the Conipnny's denial that they clog, or inter- 
pose in, the national discoveries in the N<krth and 
Pacific, it may be replied, that if it shall be 
fuude appear that those discoveries -arc only to be 
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rcndei'cd beneficial to British commerce ingenevaj, 
by the trade to China and Indi^ being thrown open, 
nnder advised but very distinct regulation from 
that heretofore adopted j «nd if it shall also be 
made appear that those discoveries ai'e not, or 
that they cannot be made beneficial, by i|i(^son that 
the charter cuts off or excludes the only markets that 
would, in all probability, make them so, the posi> 
lion that, the monopoly of the Company renders 
abortive those national enterprizes and discoveries, 
is clear, and incapable of contradiction. 

But a time at length arrives when the 
rpiestion of renewal of the Company’s charter is to 
be entertained in Parliament : the merchant, how- 
ever, finds the gleam of light, visible at the 
end of this long gallery of darkness, diminishing 
instead of enlarging as the end is approached ; and 
that influence sufficient exists to close his views 
of a beneficial commerce to China for ever. He 
finds that Government, tlirough its organs. Lords 
Melville and Buckinghamshire, yield, surrender, 
and give up all claim on the part of the public to 
participation in the China trade. 

Will the Parliament, as arbiter between the 
country and this member of it, the East India 
Company, sanction so mighty and unrecompensed 
a cession of national and commercial objects ? 
Will Parliament endure a dereliction of those un- 
doubted and inherent rights P A dereliction of the 
worst Species, since at one sweep it tsikes away, 
everything from the well-founded hopes of the 
BHtish merchant, gives nothing to the Cmnpany 
in its corporate capacity, but nurtures those seeds 
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of rapacity and corruption in its agents, which are to 
grow up, overshadow, and at length destroy it. 

It may be repeated, that the Briti:^ mer- 
chant has an unalienable right to national com- 
mercial objects ; and Barliaiflent, all powerful as 
it is, and constitutionally ought to Ji>e holden to be, 
will not lend itself to assist in squandering upon 
a chosen few, those objects which every British 
subject has an mdefeazible right to consider as his 
own— a right not to be wrenched from him by the 
uulineal hand now uplifted against him. 

Let it be again asked, if all the commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from the discoveries 
of Captain Cook, and his immediate coadjutors 
and successors ; extended by Captains Portlock, 
Dixon, Colnett,andDuncan, the csiptains employed 
in the licenced ships,- fitted out for the China and 
north-west coast fur-trade by Mr. Etches; still 
further extended and confirmed by Captain Van- 
couver, are not national, wherefore it hajipeiis 
that the name of Captain Cook, and those of this 
succession of able and respectable mariners, liaive 
been heard any where but in T4eadenhall-strect ? 
Was it for this Company that the discovery of a 
north-west passage to China became a national 
object, and that His present Majesty’s vicw.s were 
unceasingly directed to the ascertainment of the 
existence of that passage or not? Was it for this 
Company that the following clause was inserted 
in Captain Cook’s instructions, signed by the thou 
Lords of the Admiralty, on his last voyage ? 

“ At whatever places you may touch in the 
**■ course of ypur voyage, where accurate observa- 
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tions of the nature hereafter mention^ have not 
“ already been made, you are?,' as fir as your time 
“ will allow, very carefully to observe the true situa- 
tion of such places, bpth’in latitude and longitude; 
“ the variation of t^e needle j hearing of headlands i 
“ height, direction, and course of the tides and cur- 
I’ents ; depths and soundings of tlie sea ; shoals, 
“ rocks, &c. and, abp to survey, make charts, and 
“ take views of such bays, harbours, and different 
“ parts of the coast, and to make such notations 
“ thereon as may be useful either to navigation or 
“ commerce. You are also carefully to observe the 
“ nature of the soil, and the produce thereof ; the 
“ animals apd fowls that inhabit or frequent it ; the 
fishes that are to be found in the rivers or upon 
" the coast, and in what plenty j and, in case there 
“ are any peculiar to such places, to describe them 
“ as minutely, and make as accurate drawings of 
“ them as you. can; and ifyou find any metals, mine- 
“ rals,.or valuable stones, or any extraneous fossils, 
** you are to bring home specimens of each ; as also 
of the seeds of such trees, shrubs, plants, fniits, 
“ and grains, peculiar to those places,- as you maybe 
“ able to coUect, and to tra»ismit them to our Secre- 
tary, that proper examination and experiments 
“ may be made of them. You are likewise to observe 
“ the genius, temper, dispo-sition, and number of 
“ the native inhabitants, where you find any ; and 
“ endeavour, by all proper means, to cultivate a 
“ friendship with them ; making them presmits of 
“ such trinkets as you may have on board, and they 
** may like best ; inviting them to traffic, and 
« shewing them every kind of .civiKfy. and regard ; 
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“ but taking care^ neverthdess, not to suffer jcpnrself 
to be surprised by them, but to be idways onybur 
“ guard agfainst accidents^” ■ ’ .a ■ 

" As a preliminary ground for interference 
of Gorerument in b^alf of the Compaaiy, it ought 
at least be made appear that the Indian and Chi- 
nese trades are prosecuted to the utmost extension 
they are capable of j but, independently gf the 
mere geographical line, which it is imagined 
not even all the commercial ability of Great 
Britain, flowing along that line only, would be 
capable of occupying, Viscount Valentia has sug- 
gested several new objects of a beneficial trade 
within the limits of their charter neglected by 
the Company, and consequently wholly lost to 
Great Britain j and if the Company do not, or 
cannot, fully embrace these objects, Govern- 
ment will scarcely be prevailed upon to assist 
in excluding those who will and can embrace 
them. 

But a stronger ground yet remains to be 
alleged for a free trade, independently of their 
charter. The Goveriiment formallystands pledged 
to the public, and for many years past has stood 
so pledged, to open, or essentially and beneficially 
to facilitate, every description of trude within the 
geographical limits, or within the spirit and mean- 
ing of the ehUrter. Go V^nrUment itself has pronipted 
the free commercial body of the empire to claim 
all the benefits to be derived from these , disco- 
veries ; it has emphatically held out to that body a 
most decidedly constructive assurance, that its jiist 
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and reasonabl,e anticipation of those general be> 
nefits will not, and ought not to be frustrated. 

For in the introduction prefixed to an offi- 
cial publication of Captain Cook’s Voyage, per- 
formed in the years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1780, the author of that introduction, writing, it 
should be remembered, utider the avowed sanction, 
and in the employ of Government, thus expresses 
himself Every nation that sends a ship to sea 
will partake of the benefit ; but Great Britain her- 
rself, whose commerce is boundless, must take the 
lead in reaping the full advantage of her own dis- 
coveries. 

^ “ In consequence of all these various im- 
** provements, lessening the apprehensions of en- 
" gaging in long voyages, may we not reasonably 
indulge the pleasing h<q>e, that fresh branches 
“ of commerce may, even in our own time, be at- 
** tempted and successfully carried on ? Our hardy 
“ adventurers in the whale fishery have already 
found their way, within these few years, into 
** the South Atlantic ; and who knows what fresh 
« sources of commerce may still be opened, if the 
** profpect of gain can be added to keep alive the 
** spirit of enterprise ? If the situation of Great 
** Britain be too remote, other trading nations will 
“ assurecQy avail themselves of our discoveries, 
** We may soon expect to hear that the Russians, 
** - now instructed by us where to find the American 
continent, have extended their voyages from the 
Fox Islands to Cook’s River and Prince Wil- 
** Ijam’s Sound. And if Spain itself should not 



“ be tempted to trade froitt its ipos^ northern 
Mexicali ports,- by the fresh mine of weal^ dis- 
« covered in the furs of Kin^^ 6eorg«*a Sound, 
** which they may ^nsport in their Manilla ships, 
as a favourite commodity for the Chinese mar* 
“ ket, that market may probably be supplied by 
a direct trade to America, from Canton itself, 
with those valuable articles which the. inhabi- 
“ tants of China have hitherto received only by 
** the tedious and expensive circuit of Kamsphatka 
** and Kiatchta. 

These and mauiy other commercial im- 
« provements may reasonably be expected to result 
“ from the British discoveries, even in our own 
“ times ; but if we look forward to future, ages, 
“ and to future changes in the history of com- 
merce, by recollecting its various past .revolu- 
“ tions and migrations, we may be allowed to 
** please ourselves with the idea of its finding its 
“ way at last throughout the extent of the regions 
“ with which our voyages have opened an inter- 
coui^; and there will be abundant reason to 
" subscribe to Captain Cook’s observation, with 
“ regard to New Zealand, which may be applied 
“ to other tracts of land explored by him, that 
“ * although they be far remote from the present 
trading world, we can by no means tell what use 
** fiitcure ages may make of the discoveries made 
« by the present*.’ In this point of view, Jurely 
« the utility of the late voyages must stand con- 
« fessed.” \ 

» “ Cook’s Voyage, Vol. I. page $2.” 

E 2 
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R^curringf to this official, this natioiwl do« 
cument, (lOTernment cannot intend the commercial 
‘bo<fy of Great Britain to be still excluded the 
great objects, by that document so Mly deline- 
ated;, and therefore it cannot intend, the perpe- 
tuity of tha East India Coippany’s charter. The 
language, it may be repeated, so held by the 
Government in 1784, is utterly incompatible with, 
and contradictory of the language of assent now 
held on the part of Government, at the present 
period, relative to the continuance of a close and 
unmodified monopoly of the China trade; whether 
wisely, justly, or in good faith or not, it will be 
for the wisdom of Government to re-consider, and 
for parliament to determine. 

Captain Cook was not a mere navigator; 
There was something else about him besides a 
capability of distinguishing, with a sailor’s ken, 
a promontory, or a reef of rocks ; that, as a sea- 
man, he thoroughly comprehended, and was prac- 
tically acquainted with, all the immediate and re- 
lative duties of that difficult character is the least 
of his praise, because there are thousands in the 
service who, with him, may claim to be distin- 
guished for an equal knowledge of those duties : 
but, to the practical acquirements of an experienced 
commander, he added the far extended views of an 
able theorist in commercial speculation, and these* 
could hot fa.il to be adopted .hy die officers who ac- 
companied him in his several voyages. Captain 
King, who, on the deaths of Captains Coph and 
Clerk, in ffie coqrse of ffie. Jest voyege, became 
con&iander of the i>iscovejt 7 , ,pne of the vessels 



engaged in-tiie last expedition to tiie NorUl Paei0c^ 
and who wrote the account of that voyage^ thua 
expresses himself. ** The rage with which onr sea* 

' ** men were possessed, to return to Cook’s Pinery 
** and, buy another cargo of skins, to make their 
** fortunes, at one time was not far .short of nra* 
** tiny; and I must own 1 could not help indulg* 
** ing myself in a project, which the disappoint- 
** ment we had suffered, in being obliged to leave 
the Japanese Archipelago, and the northern 
** coast of China unexplored, first suggested, and, 
“ by what 1 conceived, that object might still be 
•* happily accomplished through means of the Hast 
** India Company, not only without Cxpence, but 
** even with the prospect of very considerable ad* 
vantages. Though the situation of afifairs at 
** home, or perhaps greater difficulties in the eXe- 
cution of my scheme than 1 had foreseen, have 
** hitherto prevented its being carried into effi^t, 
** yet, as 1 find the plan in my journal, and still 
“ retain my partiality for it, 1 hope it will not be 
** entirely foreign to the nature of this work, if 1 
“ beg leave to insert it here. 

*• 1 propose, then, that the Company’s CUna 
** ships shonld carry an additional complement of 
** men each, making in all one hundred. Two ves- 
** sels, one of two hundred, ancHhe other of one hun* 
** dred and fifty tons, might, 1 wasiold, with proper 
** notice, be readily purchased at Canton : and as 
** victualling is not dearer there than in Europe^ 
1 caloulato that tiiey might be completely fitted 
*• out for sea with a year’s .-pay^ and provisions for 
** six thousand pounds, mcluding the purchase. 
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« ' The expence of the necessary articles for ba1:^r iii 
« scarcely worth mentioning. T would by all means' 
" recommend thdt each ship should have fire tons 
** of unwrobght iron, a ftJrge, and an expert smith,' 
“ with a journeyman ' and apprentice, who might 
be ready to forge such tools as it should appear 
** the Indians were most desirous of. For, though 
" six' of the finest skins, purchased by us, were got 
for a dozen large green glass beads, yet it is well 
" known, that the fancy of these people for articles 
" of ornament is exceedingly capricious, and that 
“ iron is the only sure commodity for their market. 
“ To this might be added a few gross of large 
** pointed cai® knives, some bales of coarse woollen 
** cloth, (linen they would not accept of from us,) 
“ and a barrel or two of copper and glass trinkets. 

“ I have here proposed two ships, not only for the 
“ greater security of the expedition, but because 
I think single ships ought never to be sent out 
“ on discoveries : for where risks are to be nui, 

** and doubtful and hazardous experiments tried, 

" it cannot be expected that ' single ships should 
“ venture so far as where there is some security' 
“ provide dagainst an untoward accident. 

“ The vessels being now ready for sea, will 
" sail with the first south-westerly Monsoon, which 
“ generally sets in about the beginning of April. 

“ "With this wind they will steer to the northward, ' 
** along the coast of China, beginning a more 
accurate survey from die mouth of the river 
“ Kyana, or the Nankin river, in latitude thirty 
“ degrees, which I believe is the- utmost limit of 
** this coast hitherto visited by European ships. 
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“ As the extent' of that deep gnlf, called Whang 
" Hay, or the. yellow sea, is at present unknown, 
it must be left to the discretion of the commander 
** to proceed up it as far as he may judge prudent; 

but he must be cautious not to entangle himself 
“ too far in it, lest he should want time for the 
“ prosecution of the remaining part of his enter- 
prize. The same discretion must be used, when 
he arrives in the straits of Tessoi, with respect 
“ to the islands of Jeso, which, if the wind and 
“ weather be favourable, he will not lose the oppor- 
“ tunity of exploring.^Having proceeded to the 
'* latitude of fifty-one degrees forty minutes, where 
he will make the southernmost point of the 
island of Sagaleen, beyond which the sea of 
** Okotzk is BUJ^ciently known, he will steer to 
the southward, probably in the beginning of 
June, and endeavour to fall in with the southern- 
most~of the Kurile islands. Ooroop or Nadeeg- 
** sda, according to the accounts of the Russians, 
“ will furnish the ships with a good harbour, where 
** they may wood and water, and take in such 
“ other refreshments as the place may afford. 
“ Toward the end of June, they will shape their 
'' course for the Shummagins, and from thence to 
“ Cook’s river, purchasing, as they proceed, as 
“ many skins as they are able, without losing too 
« much time, since they ought to steer again to 
" the south-ward, and trace the coast with great 
“ accuracy from the latitude of fifty-six to fifty 
** d^ees, the space from which we were driven 
“ out of sight of land by contrary winds. It should 
** here be remarked, that I consider the purchase 



« of aloiiSy m this expedition, merely as a secondary 
" object for defraying* the expence; and it cannot 
« be doubted, from our experience in the present 
« voyage, that two hundred and fifty skins, worth 
ono hundred dollars each, may be procured 
** without any loss of time, especially as it is pro- 
<< bable they will be met with along the coast to the 
** southward of Cook’s river. 

** Having spent three months on the coast 
** of America, they will set out on their return to 
Chins early in the month of October, avoiding, 
** in their route, as much as possible, the tracks of 
« former navigators. 1 have only now to add, 
“ that if the fur trade should become a fixed ob- 
“ ject of Indian commerce, frequent opportunities 
“ will occur of completing whatever may be left 
« unfinished, in the voyage of which I have here 
ventured to delineate the outlines.” 

The reader will not fail to be struck with 
this truly magnificent sketch of what British ener- 
gies, had they been allowed to unfold and display 
themselves, might Lai e rendered their own ; that 
body of men, to whom it was dedicated, however, 
did nothing; their inability, or their apathy, might 
occasion national regret, that a prospect so stu- 
pendous, so fertile in commercial advantages of 
the first order, should not only be beheld by them 
with an averted eye, but that the vision of every 
other man directed towards it and who might desire 
to tread the teeming fields immeasurably stretched 
out beneath him, should, through the blear illusions 
of die Company, become blighted or destroyed. 
The factors, servants, and agents of the Company, 
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whose good faith was pretended to be guarantied* 
were the veiy men who rendered abortive, at 
least in British hands,. every rational effort made 
to give effect to these great and national prmnises 
of solid commerci^ advantages. 

It is most especially worth remarking, that 
the Company’s exclusive China trade, injured in 
many important respects in the manner the letters 
of the Noble Marquis shew it to have been injured, 
is now attempted to be fortified by an assertion on 
the pait of the Company, that the British private 
trade to China, for many years past, has not been 
a profitable one to those embarked in it j and that 
the opportunities of tonnage offered to those willing 
to embark in it have, by reason of the unprofita> 
bleness, not been embraced. 

The facts and documents adduced on the 
present occasion, however, clear away the pesti- 
ferous fog thus spit out by the authors of these as- 
sertions. The private ti*ade to China, 'it may be pre- 
sumed, is tlieir own ; it is to be presumed they in- 
tend it shall remain their ownj and they think they 
cannot better clothe their illasions in a semblance 
of reality, than by a bold and even proved as- 
sertion, that the private trade to China for a senes 
of years past has been a losing one. 

How shpuld it be otherwisej. when entrusted 
to their fostering hand? A vulture protecting a 
lamb indeed { Has it been enquired of these wit- 
nesses on the part of the Company, what fortunes ' 
themselves have made, and how? Let Messrs. 
» » « * » * ♦ * # * aaj ***** and ***** 

all now in Bngland, be examined on oath. Let 
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jf j., » * * « * |je requested to descend from the 
directorial chair^ and explain the affair of the ship 
Loudoun, alias “ the Imperial E^le, from Ostend!’* 
Let die connection with Mr. John Heniy Cox, 
named in the letter of the Noble Marquis, be ex- 
plained. Let them explain what they are tvell 
able to Explain, and ought to be made explain, 
and then still less platisibly may it be insisted, that 
die trade to China remain under the absolute con- 
troul of die Company. 

Before the Company, as well as elsewhei'e, 
some men, not wholly strangers to the China trade, 
have already been airaigned : it is said they were 
made to understand, that their quitting China 
would not be objected to; but there is good reason 
for imagining that this hint operated on the name 
only. The private trade to China has been a losing 
one ; and it is little doubtful, tliat if it be to be 
regulated, as it is called, by the agents, factors, 
and servants of the Company, it must continue to 
be a losing one. 

Had the Messrs. Etches been allowed to 
reap the field they had so spiritedly attempted to 
cultivate tinder the auspices of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, the harvest of the labour would have 
been England’s - only ; not America’s, Russia’s, 
nor any other power’s on eardi. At the period of 
Messrs. Etches’ expedition, Russia, with whom, 
exclusively, the China fur-trade had been long 
carried on, but in a mode different in all its de- 
tails from that purposed to have been established 
according to the plan of Captain King, was at 
war with China, and so continued to be for the 
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space of eight years, viz. from 1784 to 1793.' The* 
immense consomption, not of China only, but also 
of Corea and Japan, and their dependencies, Eng« 
land might have wholly or very largely supplied ; for, 
encouraged by the well-measured plans of Messrs. 
Etches (had not the foulest means been adopted to 
frustrate them), English capital would have been 
embarked in any amount requisite to realize an 
opportunity of extensively benefiting by that war. 
The agents, factors, and servants of the Company, 
embarked in the trade, but working as they wete 
with stolen tools, and under no character that they 
dared avow, tlioug'h in habitual violations of their 
duty “ omnia audax perpeti," could not be ima- 
gined to have concentrated within their own facul-, 
ties those of the great British commercial body. 

That the Russian and Chinese war existed 
during die period stated, and that such war parti- 
cularly suspended the Russian fur-trade, is matter 
of history, and will also be evident by referring to 
Nos. V. and VI. Appendix. 

Copies of file documents referred to by 
these affidavits, in Russ, are in the author’s pos- 
session, and they may be inspected by those who 
are conversant in that language. 

'• It should also be observed, that the fur- 
trade being carried on in a very limited degree by 
the agents, servants, and factors of the East India 
Company, and by their conduct towards those em- 
barked in it, British capital was diverted or with- 
drawn from it; and, with the exception of the 
share those agents, servants, and factors, still con- 
tf'ivpd to retain in it, that trade ceased to be a 



British object : and on the conclusion of the war 
between Russia and China, with all the superadded 
advantages that British nautical ' skill and ability 
hail originated and supplied, the trade in skins 
similar to those coilecied on the north-went coast 
of America, was again tiken up by Russia. It 
may be observed, that the principal establislioent 
of this power is at Port Etches, on this coast; and 
thus streams which, skilfully conducted, might have 
fertilized an empire wholly British, were left to 
flow over and enrich an alien or a forbidden soil. 

The East India Company has complained, 
that its case has been deeply injured by preju- 
** dice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, and, of 
** late, by unfair representations, canvass, and inti- 
** midation;’' • but while it appears justly to ap- 
prehend an efficient Government, uninfluenced by 
insulated views and disdaining the selHsh reci- 
procity of support which narrow statesmen may 
have thought necessary to promote their mea- 
sures, the Couipany seems unwilling to number and 
array its greatest and most formidable enemies,—* 
increasing Knowledge, Truth, Justice, and Com- 
mon Sense. 

* See Resolution 5(1> Alay, 181$, published in the newt- 
pape’is. 
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Appendix^ No. I. 

The Clauses contained in a Licence from the East 

India Company^ referred to pa. 23, ante. 

The Licence is in the form of an Indenture, irhich, 
after stt-.ting the parties’ names, recites as follows : 

Whereas the said United Company, by virtue 
of sundry charters and acts of parliament, are en* 
titl d to the sole and exclusive trade, and the sole 
and exclusive privilege of going to and frequenting 
tlie East Indies, and the countries and parts of 
Asia and Africa, and all islands, ports, havens, 
cities, creeks, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them, beyond the Cape 
of Bona Esperenza to the Straits of Magellan, 
where any trade or traffic of merchandize hadi 
been, is, or may be used or had; and no persun or 
persons whatever, being a British subject or sub* 
jects, can lawfully go to or frequent, trade or traffic 
to or in the places aforesaid, or auy or either of 
them, without the licence, and authority of the said 
United Company; And whereas the said — (the 
parties’ names to whom the licence was granted^)—* 
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have formed a design to engage in an adventnre to 
the north-west coast of America, and there to settle 
small factories, for the purpose of purchasing and 
procuring furs, and such other goods, the produce 
of that country, as may be sold and disposed of at 
the places hereinafter particularly mentioned, with- 
in the limits of the said United Company’s trade 
and privilege j and have applied to the said United 
Company, and requested licence and permission 
to carry on the said trade, in such manner as that 
the same may not interfere with or prejudice the 
said United Company, in the trade or traffic car- 
ried on, or to be carried on and used by them: And 
whereas the said adventure hath been under the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
same being approved by them, and it being 
esteemed to be of importance to this kingdom to 
endeavour to open and establish such a trade, it 
hath been recommended to the said United Com- 
pany by His Majesty’s Minister's to licence, coun- 
tenance, and encours^e the same; and thei'eupoit 
the said United Company hath agpreed to licence 
and authorize such trade, under, and subject to, 
sneh conditions and restrictions as hereafter are 
also mentioned.” The Indenture then witnesseth, 
“ that for the purposeof enconvag^g and.promoting 
the said undertaking, rite said United Company 
give and grant unto the parties and their agents, 
ihll and free licence, power, and aothority, to pro- 
ceed Jbr one voyage with the ships to the 
Isles of Japan, and other places to the northward 
with cargoes of fiirs and other goods, iKe 
produce of the north-west coast of Aqaerica, and to 
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dispose of such goods by sale or barter at the said 
Isles of Japan, or other places to the north'vrard 
thereof; and in case such goods cannot be disposed 
of there, then with free liberty to explore and dis- 
pose of the said goods along the coast of Corea, in 
their way down toCanton; and, finally, to proceed to 
the port of Canton, in the empire of China, and there 
put themselves under the directions of the supra- 
cargoes and agents of the said United Company, and 
afterwards return to Europe.” ' The parties are then 
made to covenant, that “in case the (gtiods) cannot 
be disposed of at the Japanese Islands, or to the 
northward thereof, then that thby shall trade with 
the said ships, and endeavour to dispose of the said 
goods on the coast of Corea, in their way down to 
Canton-; and as soon as the said ships, respectively, 
shall have finished their trade at the Japanese 
Islands or other places to the northward thereof, 
or on the coast of Corea, they shall go dh’eetly to 
Canton in China, and there submit and demean 
themselves agreeably to such orders and instruc- 
tions as they shall receive firom the said United 
Company’s supra-cargoes ; and that the fiupra- 
cargoes and agents of the parties, and the com- 
manders of the said ships, respectively, shall forth- 
with after their arrival at'Canton -aforesaid, deliver 
to the snpra-car^oeS of ihe smd 'Uuited Company 
an account in '-i^itin^ of -all the goods , or inoney 
olitained by theiu, or any oHheiBj by barter or sale 
at the Japanese ‘Islands or the places to tlie north- 
;ward thereof. Or oh the coast of Corea; and of all 
A-merican and Eiiropedu goods^ if any remaining 
' imduposed of:;>'' 4uujl ' also of:'ali the. stores of' and 
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belonging to the said ships, respectively ; and also 
'^at all money received at the Japanese Islands or 
other parts to the northward Ihereof, or on the. coast 
of Corea, for the furs and other goods procured on 
fte north-west coast of America, sold at such places, 
shall be paid into the said United Company’s trea- 
sury at Canton, for bills of exchange, as hereinafter 
is mentioned ; and with respect to furs and other 
American goods remaining unsold when the said 
ships shall arrive at Canton, the same shall be 
offered to the supra-cargoes of the said United 
Company, at a fair price, and if the said supra- 
cargoes cannot or shall not see proper to ag^ee for 
the purchase thereof, then such of them as shall be 
proper for sale at China shall be delivered to the 
said sttpra-caigoes, to be .sold by them, on the cus- 
tomary commission, on account of the parties, and 
the money arising therefrom shall be paid into the 
said United Company’s treasiny, for bills of ex- 
change as aforesaid ; and in respect to such of the 
said goods as shall be more proper for sale in India, 
the same shall be sent and consigpned, as there shall 
be an opportunity, by returning ^ps, to the gover- 
nors and councils of some or one of the said United 
Company’s prendencies in India, to be sold there, 
<m the customary commissions of such presidency, 
on account Of the persons ctmeemed in the said 
adventure, and the proda<^ thereof slipdl bo remitted 
to i^gland, through the said United Company’s 
treasnry, by bills of exchange; and in respect to 
all European goods, and the stores of the said ships, 
the sopie shall be brought back to Europe, or used 
fay the said ships m their voyage, and no part thereof 
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shall bd sold or disposed of at any plaoe 'or places 
within the limits of the said United Company’s 
trade ; and if the persons concerned in the said 
adventure, or their supra*cargoes or agents, shall 
refuse to sell and dispose of their American goods, 
except furs, which shall not be left at China, which 
may be brought home; and goods obtained by 
barter, in manner aforesaid: then the licence of 
the said ships, respectively, to remain within the 
said Company’s limits, shall cease; and the said 
United Company shall not be obliged to load them 
home; and the said ships shall forthwith return to 
Europe, and delivel* the said goods into the said 
United Company’s warehouses, to be sold at the said 
United Company’s sales, -and one half part of the 
nett produce of such sale shall be kept and retained 
by the said United Company for their own use, and 
the other half thereof shall be paid to the parties ; 
and if the persons concerned in the said adventure, 
or the masters and the commanders of the said 
ships, shall refuse or neglect to return to Europe 
with the said goods, or on arrival shall not deliver 
the same and every part thereof to the said United 
Company to be sold as aforesaid, then and in either 
of the said cases, the parties shtdl forfeit and pay 
to the said United Company the sum of ^5000 
for every such re^al and neglect : And also, that 
before the said sUps shall proceed on the said 
voyage^ there slthU be delivered to the said Com- 
pany a trud .and' exact list of all persons concerned 
in the' said adventnre, subscribed by themselv^ 
respectively, and also of the agents sent out on the 
shid adventure, and of the commauders, officers. 
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and aeamen, and all ofiher perscou employed therfs- 
in and in the said ships; and also that, within 
seven days next after the arrival of the said ships 
in the port of London, or within fourteen. -ds^s 
after their arrival in any other port of thj a. king:- 
doni, on their return voyage, or tie return of any 
other ship or ships returning home in their places, 
the masters and commanders of lJ»e said ships, re- 
spectively, shall deliver to the said United Com- 
pany the original and true journals and log-books 
of the said ships, which shall contain the accounts 
of all the said ships’ proceedings, from the time of 
their departure from Europe to the time of their 
arrival in Great Britain, for the perusal and in- 
spection of the said United Company; but the 
contents thereof are tiot to be disclosed or made 
public, except to Government, without the consent 
of the parties concerned in the said adventure ; 
and in case they should refuse or neglect to deliver 
the said journal and log-books, the parties shall 
forfeit and pay td the said United Company the 
sum of ^2000.” 

Then follows this Covenant on the Part of the 
Company. 

And the said United Company do for them- 
selves and their successors covenant, promise, and 
agr# to and With the parties, .That in case any 
goods shall be delivered to the said United Com- 
pany’s supru-cargoes at Canton, assigned to be 
sold by them pursuant to the covenants and agfree- 
ments aforesaid, then and in such case the said 
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tJhited Company shall W answerable for tiie said 
8Upra«cargoes duly accounting for the ajttio 
GOODS { and alsoj that in case any goods belonging 
to the said adventure shall be sent to any or either 
of the said United Company’s presidencies in 
India, to be- sold- on commission Rs aforesaid, the 
said United Company shall be answerable for the 
governors and council who shall receive the same, 
that they shall duly account for the said 
GOODS, and pay the money arising from the same 
into the said United Company’s treasury at such 
presidency. • 


Appendix, No. II.<! — ^Referred to pa. 23, ante. 

Letter from Marquis Cornwallis addressed to Henry 
Browne, Esq. &c, Supra*cargo, at Canton. 

In addition to the Letter from the Board, 
I am under the necessity of stating to you, that 
some of the most respectable merchants of this 
place have represented to me, that they have re- 
ceived great complaints from their agents of the 
obstruction they have met with in their mercantile 
^ adventures at Canton. 1 am extremely unwilling 
to give credit to a report so injurious to private 
characters, and if well-founded, so destructive to 
the interests of the Company. But they have ven- 
tured to' assert, that iome of the supra-ca^oes 
hate engaged iif Private 'Trade, which they partly 
carry oh under tl^ nhme of Mr. Cox, a free mer- 
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diant; and in many instances make use of their 
influence to force private traders to buy and sell 
their opium, and other commodities, upon disad- 
vantageous terms. It is with reluctance 1 com- 
mence my correspondence with you on an unplea- 
sant subject; but I feel myself called upon to make 
fuiiber enquiries here, on arrival of the remaining 
ships of the season ; and 1 trust on your part you 
will give the matter a thorough investigation. I 
have thought it necessary to mention the subject in 
the last dispatches to the Court of Directors ; but 
can assure you, with g^at trutl^ that it would give 
me the greatest pleasure to bev convinced that my 
apprehensions for the general interest of the Com- 
pany, and particularly for that branch of trade of 
this country which is carried on with great hazard 
and is by no means flourishing, have been without 
foundation. 

(Signed) Cornwahis. 

Calcutte, 5th Jan. 1787. 
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Appendix, No. III.— Referred to pa. 23, ant^. 

Letter from Marquis Cornwallis, Charles Stewart, 
Esq. and J. Shore, Esq. (now Lord Teig^- 
mouth), addressed to Henry Browne, Chief 
Supra-cargo, at Canton. 

’ Sensible of the advantage the Company 
must derive by their exports to China’s being en- 
creased, we shall use our utmost exertions to supply 



you with every aid that the resources of Bengal 
will admit : but we shall fail in our endeavours tb 
do this, unless the merchants of India trading to 
China receive every support from you. tVe have 
heard, ihough from private authonty, that maiqr 
obstructions are experienced by merchants and 
owners of private ships trading to Canton, of stf 
discouraging a nature, that it is to be apprehended 
that this TOurce of yout supplies will be totally lost, 
unless the influence through which these obstrac> 
tions arise be speedily and eflectually removed. 
The consequence to the Company, if such were the 
case, is too obvious t«need a comment the loss 
of revenue to our set^ments, by the non-export of 
their commodities— the loss of supplies to China, 
by the amount of such exports being withheld from 
you : for it is not possible to expect, that the East 
India Company can be enabled to furnish, annn> 
ally, supplies in specie equal to your wants ; nor 
can there be any other mode ‘of furnishing your 
treasury, than by the commodities of India being 
sold in China ; but this trade cannot be carbieu 

ON UNDER A COMPETITION WITH THE COMPANY’S 
AGENTS THERE. 

(Signed) Cornwallis. 

Chas. Stewart. 
j. Shore. 

fan William, SPtb Jan. 1787. 
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Appendix/ No. IV, 

' Note ffbni George Itose, Esq. to Mr. llichard 
Gadluan Eiches, referred to p. 37. 

•f Mr. Rose presents his -compliments to Mt; 
^ . Etches, and congratulates very him heartily ou the 
** accounts he has received of die arrival of the twa 
** ships in China.-— Mr, Rose Vt'ill be rejoiced to 
** hear the adventure turns out as advantageously 
“ as the adventurers originally expected, whose 
exertions deserved such a return. 

“ Treasory, May 1, 1787*' 


Appendix, No. V. 

Affidavit of the Deponent, Joseph Fawell, referred 
to pa. 59, ante, 

Joseph Fawell, of the city of St. Peters- 
bnrgli, merchant, maketh oath and saith, that the 
paper marked No. t, hereunto annexed, is a copy 
of an extract recently made from the archives 
of the Senate of tlfis city, and was made at the 
request and application of this deponent. And 
this deponent further saith, that the printed paper 
marked No. 2, hereunto also annexed, was also 
obtained lately from the above-mentioned archives, 
add is a public Ukase or order, according to the 
Russian laws, by which the people are informed 
of all public new laws, orders, or regulations. And 
this-deponent fiui:her saith, that bj^^he said annexed 
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pfiper, No. 1, the intMrket -pf Kiatka, a^d «f 

other frqutier places was ordereditoibe shat up, and 
all commercial intercourse between the subjects 
Russia 9 nd China was prohibited in August; 
and by the annexed paper maiked No. 2, daimh''^ 
tile 23d day of April, 1793, the commerce and^ 
friendly intercourse between the subjeot^of Rtnsiat 
and China was restored. And this depone last^ 
says, he believes the above doemneuts to be just 
and true. 

(Sig^d) Joseph Fawelc- 
Sworn before me this 
J^tli day of Jan. 1802, 

L. K. Pitt, A. M,. Chaplain to tlio ^ 
British Factory in St. Petersburgh. 

Witness, William Wilby. 


Appendix, No. VI. 

Affidavit of the same Deponent, referred' to 
pa. 50, ante. • 

Joseph Fawell, of the city of St. Peters^ 
^urgh, merchant, maketh oath and saith, that the 
, paper hereunto annexed, marked No. 1, was ext 
tracted, on his application, f(om the archives oi 
the custom-house of St. Petersburgh, and was 
made and delivered to him by Clexey Trafilioff> 
the secretary in that department# , and contains aft 
account of some, furs or skins which had been for- 
warded to the market at Kiatka, in the years 1783, 



1784, and t78dx.^at wbich lagt |renod the trade 
and conuBoerce betwera tha Chinese and Russians 
ceased; lhat in 17 ^ ^ commerce and intm;> 


restored, the said patera contain a forther 
dccoont of some furs and skins which had beep 
ferwarded^to the market at Kiatka, in 1792, 1793^ 


and 1794 ; but this deponent forOier saith, that the 
said annexed account, as he is infwmed and be<* 
lieves, contains a very small proportion of the skins 
and furs ^ployed in the trade to the Chinese 
frontier } frar it Aidy an account of those 

^kins or furs for wMch certificates were granted 
pn padsing the Chinese frontier, to entitle the 
OWtt^^ a drawback at the custom-house of St. 
Petetsbuigh, and that a great proportion pass the 
frontier without any Certificate whatever; and also 
that a gpreat part of the goods unemployed in that 
commerce are forwarded from Riga and other 
ports direct to ]M(esQow, and join the caravans 
there. And this deponent fuithtf saith, that the 
paper hereunto annexed, marked No. 2, was de* 
livercdto him by Hfr. ^i^Tilliam Houghty, who has 
been concerned jn a very extennve commerce be- 
tween Moscow and Kiatka for many years last 
past, andVho procured the said extract from theN 
liiooks of a voy old meaeantile house in Moscow, 
'extensively engaged In the above cmnmerce, as 
fie informed this deponent. And this deponent 
frirther saith, that at the time he received the said 
document, marked No.^, the «aid Mr. Doughty 
addid, tiiat the said commerce was almost wholly 
carried on by way of barter, without specie, and 



that for the goods they receiv^ in bairter, tiief 
generally calculate on a profit of from 80 tol^ 
per cent. And this deponent ibrther saitht that 
the above trade and commerce was prohibited moM 
shut up by the Chinese Oovemment* abotii.^tt 
months previous to the orders issued by theRussIM 
Government for that purpose, and was opened 1^ 
the Chinese Government about three nionths pre^ 
vious to the orders issued by the Russijsn Goveni> 
ment for restoring the commerce and fnendly in* 

^ tercourse between the two nations, as appears by 
the annexed papers, marked No. 1 and No. 2, 
and as appears by the official documents, marked 
No. 1 and No. 2, mentioned in this deponent’s 
former affidavit in this matter. And lastly, this 
deponent saith, that by the annexed paper, marked 
''' No. 1, it appears that skins and fiirs had been sold 
by the Chinese at Kiatka, and a certificate re> 
turned from thence to the custom-house at St. Fe- 
tersburgh, in June, in the year 1792. 

(Signed) Josspb Fawell. 

Sworn before me this 
■j^th day of Feb. 1802, 

L. K. Pitt, A.M. Chaplain to the 
British Factory in St. Petersburgh. 


THE END, 


- ' ■ — - * 

Brooke, Printer, Patenmter'Row, London. 
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Pa. 9 l|ji« it rfijicl ** through the ftaiuimy.** 

IS 4 load ph<enomrnon ' 

t 19 15 after ** evil/ insert the tnde mn'v afford 

J!(( from to the bottom dtU tb< invfif#(l romnia<i, 

bottom lijie^ for extensively* read exclusnoK ’ 

^ Ai ffoxn the top to the word on the «tb line the 

invorted cQimnas^ 








